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ELIZA  R.  SNOW  SMITH. 


Eternity’s  broad  space  now  opes  to  give, 

Lored  one  to  thee,  thy  place  and  honor  due; 

Into  that  realm  for  which  thou  e'er  didst  live; 

Zion’s  great  leaders  usher  thee  anew, 

And  angel  records  show  thy  works  all  true  ! 

Rich  in  those  gifts  which  hold  sublimest  worth, 

So  wast  thou  formed;  thy  wealth  thou  didst  increase, 
Nor  lost  one  gem,  nor  caught  one  taint  from  earth; 
Onward,  thy  passport  leads,  to  glorious  peace, 
Where  love  and  joy  and  good  works  never  cease. 

Shall  we,  who  loved  thee  here,  e’er  love  thee  less? 

Mother  and  friend,  and  sister  choice  and  rare  1 
Israel’s  first  songstress,  Zion’s  poetess  ! 

Thou  answerest — “Follow  on — My  glories  share; 
Heaven  hath  room  for  all — Oh,  join  me  there! " 

Lula. 

December,  1887. 


MEMORIES. 


When  work  is  done, 

The  dreary  monotone  of  each  long  day 
Is  past,  and  lamplight  casts  its  sickly  ray 
O’er  my  lone  room, 

With  hand-propped  head 
I sit  and  gaze  within  the  dim  recess 
Of  an  old  desk;  and  gazing  thus,  I bless 
The  treasures  there.  , 

0 My  dreaming  eyes 

Behold  the  tracings  of  a writing  quaint 
On  scrolls  about  whose  folds  a perfume  faint 
Doth  linger  still — 

The  working  hands, 

Now  coldly  locked  in  Death’s  chill  clasp, 

That  once  response  had  given  to  my  warm  grasp 
And  cheered  my  soul — 

Outpourings  they 
Of  a young  soul  as  pure  as  light, 

That  lov’d  me  well,  but  took  an  earthly  flight 
To  Heav’n’s  bright  shrine: 

And  visions  come 

Before  my  strained  tear-dimmed  sight 
And  bring  again  that  face  so  fair  and  bright 
That  once  was  mine. 

O wells  of  light — 

Those  eyes  where  love  and  mirth  combine — 
Loved  hair,  that  clusters  like  a clinging  vine 
Upon  that  brow ! 

O sunset  flush 

Of  those  soft,  lender  lineless  cheeks! 

Of  laughing  mouth,  that  surely  to  me  speaks 
And  bids  me  smile  1 

0 impulse  wild, 

That  makes  me  try  to  meet  it  with  a kiss 
And  thus  dispels  the  vision  and  the  bliss, 

Of*  my  fond  dream  1 

How  fast  they  fade  ! 

Eyes,  cheek,  lips — all  are  fled 
Of  that  dear  face,  and  in  their  radiant  stead 
Are  relics  pale. 

One  tress  have  I 

Of  that  abundant,  softly- curling  hair, 

A score  of  letters  and  a rose  once  fair, 

Now  scentless,  dry, 

1 bow  my  head, 

And  tears  fall  on  that  withered  spr^r 
Where  once  the  morning  dewdrops  DiightlyOay, 
In  vain  regret. 

CirssY. 


LETTER. 

Marion,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho, 
January  16,  1888. 

My  Darling  Lula: 

Your  holiday  letter,  with  kind  tokens  of  re- 
membrance, was  thankfully  received.  It  is 
sweet  to  be  tenderly  and  thoughtfully  remem- 
bered by  those  we  love.  Especially  do  I regard 
the  affection  of  my  dear  children  as  precious 
beyond  measure.  And  that  they  love  and  fear 
the  Lord  is  a most  comforting  thought  to 

|JJ0  ^ # JjC  jfC 

Yesterday,  I believe,  was  about  as  cold  a day 
as  I ever  experienced.  I could  not  keep  warm 
close  to  the  fire  with  all  the  wraps  I could  get 
on.  To  day  is  not  quite  so  cold.  So  far,  this 
winter,  my  health  has  been  very  good  for  me. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent, Sister  E.  R.  S.  Smith,  was  quite  a shock 
to  me,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age  and 
the  fact  that  her  health  had  been  delicate  so 
much  of  the  time  during  the  past  year.  It 
seems  lonely  to  think  that  she  has  really  passed 
beyond  this  vail  of  mortality,  and  that  we  shall 
see  her  no  more  this  side.  How  many  of  our 
loved  ones  have  departed,  and  how  little  we 
know  who,  or  how  many,  may  be  called  hence 
iu  the  year  just  opening.  It  surely  stands  us 
all  in  hand  to  be  ready  at  any  time.  * 

Reading  in  the  Deseret  News  of  the  awful 
depravity  of  some  of  the  young  boys  in  your 
city,  makes  me  fairly  shudder.  Oh!  my 
daughter,  let  nothing  hinder  your  at- 
tention to  your  little  boys.  Do  not  forget  that 
now,  while  they  are  so  young  and  close  around 
you,  is  the  time  to  impress  them  with  all  good 
and  noble  sentiments  and  desires;  the  value  of 
truth,  honesty  and  virtue,  the  importance  of 
being  industrious,  prayerful  and  generous,  and 
all  these  beautiful  qualities  which  combine  to 
make  up  a pure  and  excellent  character. 

If  parents  would  only  put  these  matters  in 
their  proper  place,  far  ahead  of  gaining 
worldly  wealth  and  all  things  that  perish  with 
the  using,  would  so  many  reckless  young  peo- 
ple be  found  in  Zion?  It  seems  to  me  there 
would  not.True,  even  then  some  might  go  astray, 
but  I think  not  so  many. 

I came  across  one  of  your  old  poems  among 
. my  letters  the  other  day,  which  I will  send  you, 
as  I do  not  think  you  kept  a copy  of  it.  It  has 
no  title.  Here  it  is: 

"Truth  will  triumph  ! never  fear. 

Ye  who  battle  for  the  right; 

Be  in  earnest,  be  sincere, 

Pray  and  work  with  all  your  might. 

Should  you  once  mistake  your  part, 

Humbly  bear  all  just  reproof; 

Cleanse  and  purify  your  heart, 

From  all  baseness  stand  aloof. 

Help  your  brother  on  the  road, 

Think  not  of  yourself  alone; 

Aid  him  with  his  heavy  load, 

Guard  his  honor  as  your  own. 

Be  prepared  for  deadly  strife, 

Virtue  to  the  death  defend  1 

Thy  reward  eternal  life — 

Truth  will  triumph  in  the  end!" 

*••**•* 

When  you  see  Sisters  Presendia  and  Zina  re- 
member me  to  them  with  much  love;  also  all  the 
other  dear  sisters  who  are  laboring  for  the  wel- 


fare of  the  work  of  God.  Tell  Sister  Wells 
that  I very  much  appreciate  the  Exponent, 
and  ask  her  to  please  change  my  address  to 
Marion. 

With  fervent  prayers  for  you  all,  I remain, 
Your  loving  mother, 

S.  K.  Greene. 


ITEMS  FROM  ARIZONA. 


Dear  Editor: 

Once  more  I have  taken  up  my  pen  to  give 
your  readers  a few  items  from  this  far  off  place. 
The  pleasant  weather  of  autumn  is  past,  and 
winter,  grim  and  cold,  is  with  us,  and  it  has 
been  bitter  cold  for  this  usually  mild  climate. 
The  merry  holidays  are  gone  again,  and  little 
folks  started  to  school.  We  are  so  f*r  from 
friends  and  relatives,  and  yet  dear  old  Santa 
Claus  has  remembered  us,  and  if  his  gilts  were 
small,  they  filled  mauy  a little  heart  with  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  precious  letters  he  brought, 
all  full  of  comfort  and  cheer,  did  so  much  to- 
ward lifting  us  above  “life’s  dreary  cares;”  such 
letters  are  like  the  visitations  of  angels  to  me. 

Our  numbers  are  so  few  here  at  the  present 
time,  that  our  usual  sisters’  meetings  have  not 
been  held.  Our  Primary  ha3  lately  been 
organized,  and  we  hope  the  others  will  soon  be 
in  order  again;  but  as  there  is  seldom  more  than 
three  or  four  sisters  here  at  a time,  little  can 
be  accomplished.  I believe  all  are  interested 
deeply  in  such  organizations,  and  will  mo3t 
gladly  hail  the  day  when  our  numbers  will 
give  promise  of  success  in  this  direction. 

Our  Indian  neighbors  are  still  quite  friendly; 
I had  hoped,  ere  this,  to  have  gleaned  some- 
thing which  I could  feel  would  be  of  interest 
to  your  many  readers  about  this  people  called 
Navajoes,  though  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention  some  of  their  strange  customs. 

From  a missionary  I learned  that  a son-in- 
law  and  mother  never  look  at  each  other  after 
his  marriage  to  her  daughter,  lest  he  or  she 
should  immediately  be  struck  with  blindness. 
It  is  said  the  mother  may  still  cling  to  the 
daughter  with  the  same  devotion  as  previous 
to  her  marriage,  and  live  for  years  almost  with 
her,  and  yet  with  this  strange  idea,  she  will  not 
even  dare  to  let  her  eyes  turn  for  a moment  on 
the  husband  of  her  child,  nor  will  he  presume 
to  glance  at  her.  They  are  a very  superstitious 
people  in  every  way,  and  when  any  are  sick  it 
is  often  thought  that  an  enemy  Das  caused  it 
by  casting  some  evil  spell  on  the  afflicted  one. 
Then  they  have  their  great  “medicine  men,”  to 
whom  they  give  all  their  houses  and  sheep  fre- 
quently, with  the  hope  of  having  this  dreaded 
spell  broken.  Those  who  have  learned  some 
of  the  beautiful  truths  which  the  Gospel  teaches 
are  full  of  faith  and  have  perfect  confidence 
that  their  sick  will  be  healed  through  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and 
where  this  implicit  faith  is  continued,  the  bless- 
ing, and  often  the  entire  healing,  is  realized. 
Our  brethren  have  endeavored  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  not  the  power  of  man  that 
brings  about  this  cure,  but  it  is  to  God,  their 
Heavenly  Father,  whom  their  praise  and 
thanks  are  due.  They  will  often  come  with  a 
sick  babe  and  ask  for  a little  oil  to  rub  on  some 
afflicted  part,  saying  they  know  it  will  make  it 
well  at  once.  There  have  been  some  very  re- 
markable cases  of  healing,  and  this  has  a ten- 
dency to  increase  their  faith. 

Not  many  months  ago  an  old  chief’s  daughter 
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was  taken  ill  so  suddenly  that  her  friends  feared 
she  would  die  before  relief  could  be  found. 
Her  father  was  then  living  about  two  or  three 
miles  from  a little  settlement  of  the  Saints  in 
Arizona;  she  requested  her  father  to  go  at  ouce 
and  bring  some  of  the  brethren,  that  they 
might  make  her  well.  He  came  at  ouce,  beg- 
ging for  them  to  make  haste,  saying  his  child 
must  die  if  they  did  not  come.  They  found 
her  quite  as  ill  as  represented,  and  administered  • 
with  the  desired  effect.  This  was  early  Sunday 
morning,  and  at  two  o’clock  the  same  day  the 
whole  party,  including  the  girl  who  had  been 
sick,  rode  down  horseback  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing, all  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  they  had  re- 
ceived. , 

When  we  first  came  to  this  country,  some 
ten  years  ago,  we  became  acquainted  with  an 
Indian  who  had  been  several  years  before 
shot, and  the  ball  was  still  remaining  iu  his  leg. 
He,  was  a great  sufferer,  and  had  become  re- 
duced to  a perfect  skeleton.  His  family  had 
h;:d  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  many  horses  all 
of  which  had  been  spent  during  the  years  of 
his  sickness,  and  still  no  relief  came.  He  had 
heard  the  Gospel  and  been  baptized  about  a 
year  previous  to  our  arrival  but'  through  the 
influence  of  his  many  friends  and  their  old 
traditions,  still  clung  to  their  foolish  notions 
doctoring  their  sick,  but  when  everything  was 
exhausted  and  he  was  still  a hopeless  cripple 
suffering  at  times  intensely,  he  became  willing 
to  trust  himself  Entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
brethren  and  do  as  they  advised- . They  found 
a kind  sister,  who  was  a good  nurse  aud  full 
of  faith,  and  with  the  free  use  of  oil  and  some 
mild  poultice,  aud  keeping  the  wound 
thoroughly  cleansed,  the  ball  was  soou  removed 
and  he  was  gradually  restored  to  almost  perfect, 
health,  and  when  I met  him  a few  years  after 
I was  astonished  and  could  not  recognize  him 
as  the  poor  wretched  being  I had  first  known. 

It  is  quite  a curiosity  to  see  the  women  at 
work  weaving  some  of  the  pretty  blankets  they 
make.  White  women  would  scorn  to  use  such 
a rude  loom  and  the  many  Tittle  bits  of  wood 
with  the  fancy  coloredv-yarn  wound  on  them. 
’The  designs  are  very  pretty  aud  so  evenly  ar 
ranged  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such 
work  can  be  done  with  so  little  to  work  with. 
As  among  all  uncivilized  races,  the  women  do 
most  of  the  hard  work. 

The  husband  and  wife  keep  their  property 
separate;  and  in  all  their  buying  and  selling 
each  attends  to  his  or  her  business  independent 
of  the  other,  and  at  the  death  of  either  party, 
the  brothers  and  sisters  claim  the  property,  not 
the  husband,  children  or  wife,  as  the  case  may 
be.  When  theyoung  man  is  desiring  to  marry, 
he  must  show  that  he  has  something  to  give 
for  his  bride,  for  a mother  never  allows  her 
daughter  to  be  taken  without  a certain  amount 
of  horses  given  in  return,  aud  it  the  young 
woman  is  not  pleased  with  her  newly  found 
husband  she  can  desert  him  at  once,  but  he 
cannot  recover  any  of  the  means  given  in  ex- 
change; but/ if  she  ever  marries  again,  her 
mother  will  exact  a smaller  amount  than  at 
first  demanded. 

Well,  I have  written  more  than  I at  first  in- 
tended, but  trust  it  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
Ever  praying  for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  I remain, 
Your  sister, 

Maky  S.  Burnham. 
San  Juan,  N.  M.,  Jan.  10,  1888. 


WOMAN’S  VOICE. 

Editor  Exponent: 

Dear  Sister  Wells: — In  reading  down  the 
columns  of  the  Exponent,  I often  wonder 
why  there  is  nothing  said  about  Plain  City? 
We  have  been  noticed  throughout  the  country 
for  our  fine  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  our 
pleasant  location.  I 


We  have  been  organized  in  a Relief  Society 
twentv  years;  myself,  with  many  others,  have 
plodd'ed^aiong,  meeting  with  mauy  scenes  of 
pi  assure,  and  some  not  so  pleasaut.  We  have 
had  the  counsels  of  our  late  President,  L.  W. 
Shurtliff,  and  not  only  his  counsels,  but  his 
presence  at  our  meetings;  also  that  of  his  Coun 
selors.  His  fatherly  care  and  teachings  are 
not  forgotten,  and  while  we  appreciate  his 
counsels,  we  do  not  forget  those  of  our  present 
Bishop,  Geo.  W.  Bramwell;  although  his  time 
seems  more  taken  up  with  other  duties,  yet  we 
feel  we  have  his  support.  Our  President/Sister 
Almira  Raymond,  received  her  appointment  as 
President  of  the  Relief  Society  in  its  first  or- 
ganization, and  is  still  firm  in  her  trust,  backed 
by  her  Counselors,  aud  the  sisters  and  teachers; 
yet  with  all,  she  has  a variety  of  teeliugs  and 
minds  to  please.  I am,  however,  thankful  to 
say  she  is  endeavoring  to  do  her  duty  iu  a mild 
and  gentle  manner. 

Sister  Raymond  is  a noble-minded  woman, 
and  her  desires  are  to  teach  others  nobility  of 
character,  aud  to  emulate  the  examples  of  the 
noble  and  virtuous.  We  are  not  alone  in  the 
enterprise  of  human  intelligence  in  this  place, 
for  we  have  the  Young  Ladies’  Association, 
guided  by  a very  noble  woman,  Sister  Jane 
Thomas,  with  her  Counselors.  They  hold  their 
meetings  every  week,  and  are  in  a healthy  con- 
dition. We  have  also  the  Primary,  and  their 
President,  Sister  Susannah  Robinson,  with  her 
germs  of  man  and  womanhood,  endeavoring  to 
train  them  iu  the  paths  of  loveliness  and  virtue. 
She  merits  great  praise  for  her  labors 

We  are  now  through  with  the  holidays,  aud 
are  taking  up  our  knitting  and  domestic  labors 
as  usual,  and  sitting  down  to  a quiet  life  again. 
We  number  over  *one  hundred  in  our  Society, 
and  have  an  average  attendance  at  pur  meeting 
of  about  thirty.  Oh,  by  the  bye,  I had  almost 
forgotten  to  mention,  we  are  talking  of  having  a 
party  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
pur  organization,  and  if  we  have  the  party,  we 
shall  have  t>  unite  with  our  boys — whom  we 
have  lived  with  for  the  last  half  century  or 
more — to  help  us  out  with  the  programme,  as 
we  cannot  well  do  without  them. 

Dear  Editor,  I am  something  like  Bleuda 
Bluegrass,  it.  is  getting  so  uear  dinner  time  1 
must  stop  writing  for  the  present,  remaining, 
Your  sister  iu  the  Gospel, 

Annie  Neal. 

Plain  City,  Jan.  27,  1888. 


CONJOINT  MEETING  AND  PARTY. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

The  two  branches  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
this  city  met  conjointly  in  the  Society  Hall, 
Thursday,  Jan.  5,  1888,  ^o  celebrate  their  first 
anniversary,  being  one  year  since  the  division 
ot  the  former  Society.  The  Secretaries  read 
an  account  of  the  receipts  aud  disbursements 
of  their  respective  wards;  al-o  the  means  re- 
maiuiug  in  the  treasuries,  which  show  these 
organizations  to  be  in  a thrifty,  prosperous 
condition. 

Encouraging  and  appreciative  remarks  were 
made  by  Prest  R.  W.  Tyler,  Stake  Prest.  L. 
Houd,  Stake  Counselors  E.  J.  Bennet  and 
Laura  Skinner,  Bishops  C.  D.  White  and  J.  H. 
Smith,  Counselors  Thos.  Parkinson  and  Win. 
Robinson,  and  Patriarch  D.  Tyler. 

A picnic  party  was  alsogiveu  in  the“evening 
in  the  People’s  Hall,  for  the  members,  which 
was  a very  enjoyable  affair.  Tiie  pleasant 
countenances  and  cheerful  voices  of  those  pres- 
ent betokened  that  all  were  enjoying  themselves 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  An  occasional  speech, 
song,  essay  and  recitation  intermixed  with  the 
• dancing  was  duly  appreciated.  We  would 
make  special  mention  of  the  essay  by  Sister 
Julia  P.  M.  Farnsworth,  which  showed  the 
lady  to  be  highly  gifted  in  the  line  of  composi- 


tion. Bro.  Hill,  photographer,  rendered  a 
recitation  from  the  writings  of  our  highly 
esteemed  and  departed  sister,  E.  R.  Snow  Smith, 
in  a very  creditable  manner. 

After  participating  in  the  dance  until  all 
were  satisfied,  the  party  was  dismissed  (as  it 
had  been  opened),  by  prayer,  when  all  dis- 
persed to  their  homes,  feeling  that  this  had 
truly  been  a happy  reunion. 

Notwithstanding  the  weather  was  very  cold 
and  blustering,  there  was  a very  creditable 
attendance,  both  at  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  party  in  the  evening. 

Alice  M.  Tanner, 

Sec.  First  Ward  Relief  Society. 

Beaver  City,  U-  T.,  Jan.  17,  1888. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  given  the 
Soldiers’  Home  at  Leavenworth  2,000  books 
from  her  husband’s  library. 

Mme.  Janauschek,  the  actress,  has  been 
awarded  $12,000  damages  for  injuries  received 
by  falling  down  stairs  last  year  at  an  hotel  in 
Newport,  R I.,  which  compelled  her  to  cancel 
all  her  engagements  and  disband  her  company. 
The  corridor  of  the  hotel,  it  seems,  was  not 
lighted,  and  Mme.  Janauschek  fell  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairway  and  broke  her  right 
wrist. 

M rs.  Eliza  Garfield,  the  late  PresidentV 
mother,  who  has  just  died  at  Mentor,  O.,  aged 
eighty-six.  was  boro  in  New  Hampshire,  aud 
moved  to  Ohio  with  her  husband  iu  1830.  A 
log  cabin  was  built  aud  a farm  partly  cleared; 
hut  her  husband  soon  died,  and  Mrs.  Garfield 
was  left  to  struggle  with  ninny  difficulties.  She 
faced  them  heroically,  refused  to  send  her  elder 
children  out  to  work  among  the  neighboring 
settlers,  toiled  with  her  own  hands  to  keep  them 
together  under  her  own  eye,  and  from  her  they 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education?— 
Ex. 

The  Jubilee  Memorial  to  the  Queen  in  favor 
of  stoppiug  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday  has 
only  just  been  bauded  in.  It  was  signed  by 
f, 132, 608  women,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
ever  presented.  Among  the  ladies  who 
waited  on  the  Home  Secretary  with  it  were 
John  Bright’s  sister,  Mrs.  Bright  Lucas,  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance 
Association,  aud  Mrs.  Temple;  .the  Bishop  of 
London.  They  mentioned  the  significant  tact 
that  in  one  small  town,  where  there  were  forty 
two  liquor-sellers,  the  wives  of  all  but  four  had 
signed  the  memorial. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  Mr.  Trollope  became 
acquainted  with  George  Eliot  and  G.  H.  Lewes. 
His  impressions  of  the  former  are  given  iu  the 
following  passage  of  his  “Reminiscences:”  ‘‘She 
has  been  compared  to  the  portraits  of  Savon- 
arola (who  was  frightful),  and  of  Dante  (who 
though  stern  aud  bitter  looking,  was  handsome). 
Something  there  was  of  both  faces  in  George 
Eliot’s  physiognomy.  Lewes  told  us,  in  her 
presence,  of  the  exclamation  uttered  suddenly 
by  some  one  to  whom  she  was  suddenly  pointed 
out  at  a place  of  public  entertainment — I be- 
lieve it  was  at  a Monday  popular  concert  in  St. 
James’  hall.  ‘That,’  said  a bystander,  ‘is  George 
Eliot.’  The  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  thus 
indicated  gave  one  swift,  searching  look,  and 
exclaimed,  sotto  voce,  ‘Dante’s  aunt!’  Lewes 
thought  this  happy,  and  he  recognized  the  kind 
of  likeness  that  was  meant  to  the  great  singer  of 
the  ‘Divine  Comedy.’  She,  herself,  playfully 
disclaimed  any  resemblance  to  Savonarola. 
But,  although  such  resemblance  was  very  dis- 
tant— Savonarola’s  peculiarly  unbalanced  coun- 
tenance being  a strong  caricature  of  hers — some 
likpness  there  was.  Her  speaking  voice  was,  I 
think,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I ever  heard, 
and  shet>used  it  conscientiously,  if  I may  say 
so.” 


. WOMAN’S  EXPONENT, 


ALONE. 


We  live  alone,  where’er  our  lot  is  cast, 

Bent  down  with  care,  or  raised  by  Pride  on  high; 
Alone  we  pass  our  lives,  and  at  the  last 
Alone  we  have  to  die. 

The  gifts  of  earth  may  bless  our  earthly  lot, 

The  joys  of  faithful  love  may  be  our  own, 

We  count  up  friendships;  but  it  matters  not — 

The  soul  is  yet  alone . 

The  bounteous  promise  of  the  years  to  be 
Fills  our  glad  youth  with  visions  of  delight; 

This  is  the  Paradise  of  Hope,  and  we 
Rejoice  whilst  all  is  bright. 

But,  even  when  dear  hands  are  clasping  ours, 

We  are  alike  “unknowing  and  unknown,” 

For  no  two  souls  contend  with  equal  pow'rs, 

Each  bears  his  cross  alone. 

* 

We  choose  our  paths  through  Life's  turmoil  and  din — 
Some  kindred  spirits  will  be  surely  nigh? 

But  each  one  for  himself  desires  to  win 
That  rest  for  which  we  sigh. 

Alone  in  solitude,  or  crowds  no  less, 

No  heart  we  meet  is  moulded  like  our  own— 

Who  is  there  hath  not  felt  the  bitterness 
Of  dwelling  thus  alone? 

One  in  a crowd  of  ever-restless  souls, 

One  in  a multitude  that  heeds  us  not, 

"Each  for  himself,”  while  hidden  force  controls 
Each  changing  human  lot. 

Drifting  afar  upon  a troubled  sea 

Whose  boundless  waters  ever  beat  and  moan 
On  the  dim  shores  of  vast  eternity, 

We  reach  that  port  alone; 

And  then  set  free,  exalted  and  refined, 

Through  higher  circles  shall  our  being  range, 
Beyond  all  misconstruction  of  our  kind, 

Beyond  all  fear  of  change. 

In  sweet  companionship  for  ever  given 
Of  happy  souls  once  burdened  like  our  own, 

Yes,  it  must  be  the  “perfect  joy"  of  Heaven 
To  feel  no  more  alone  I 

— Family  Herald. 


AUNT  JERUSHA  ATTENDS  A 
COOKING  SCHOOL. 


Id  their  great  anxiety  to  start  Aunt  Jerusha 
home,  her  nieces  forgot  to  enclose  in  her  travel- 
ing bag  the  cook  book  they  had  promised  her. 
Such  an  omission,  though  very  trivial  to  them, 
was  ot  more  importance  to  their  aunt,  for  she 
had  promised  herself  the  rare  treat  on  the  way 
home  of  “inspectin  the  thing  and  enjoyin  it.” 
And  so,  when  fairiy  seated  in  the  cars  and 
awaiting  the  start,  she  began  searching  for 
the  book,  and  found  it  missing,  what  should  she 
do  but  gather  up  her  traps  and  return  to  town, 
reasoning  to  herself  as  she  walked  along  in  the 
llowing  manner: 

“It  don’t  make  much  difference,  no  how,  fur 
my  ticket’s  good  fur  two  weeks,  and  this  is  only 
the  ninth  day  sence  I left,  and  no  one’s  ex- 
pectin me,  and  James  is  as  good  in  the  house  ter 
look  after  things  as  an  ole  woman;  and  I guess 
sister  and  them  girls  will  be  mighty  glad  ter 
see  me  comin  back  if  it  is  only  fur  a day  more. 

I deciar,  at  first  I didn’t  like  them  girls  much, 

I thought  them  so  proud;  but  the  way  they 
worked  fur  me  the  last  two  days  wuz  just  as- 
tonishin,  and  no  wonder,  with  so  much  agoin 
on,  they  furgot  that  thar  book;  I pretty  nigh 
furgot  my  specs  and  several  things  in  the  hurrv 
of  gettin  off.” 

The  consternation  of  the  girls,  when  Aunt 
Jerusha  entered  the  house  and  carefully  laid 
down  her  traps,  and  proceeded  to  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  can  scarcely  be  described. 

‘sWhy,  Aunty,”  they  cried  out,  “what’s  the 
matter?  You  surely  were  in  plenty  of  time? 
Has  anything  happened?” 

“Nothin;”  Aunt  Jerusha  cooly  replied,  seat- 
ing herself  and  smoothing  out  her  dress,  . 
“nothin  has  happened,  only  you  furgot  ter  put 


that  cook  book  of  yourn  in  the  bag,  aud  as  I 
amt  in  no  particular  hurry  to  git  home,  I jest  j 
thot  I’d  come  back  and  git  it,  and  spend  auother 
day  with  you,  a3  thar’s  no  knowin  when  I’ll 
git  to  cum  agin.  Whar’s  your  mother?” 

“Oh,  she’s  gone  to  the  Club,  and  we  are 
goiilg  to  the  Cooking  School,  so  you  will  have 
the  house  all  to  yourself,  and  can  read  the  book 
all  you  please.”  This  pert  little  speech  might 
have  offended  Aunt  Jerusha  had  she  betiu  auy 
other  than  the  dear  old  common  sense  woman 
that  she  was,  but  she  very  properly  refused  to 
notice  aDy  insolence  in  her  youug  nieces,  “con- 
siderin,”  as  she  herseif  honestly  states  it,  “their 
age  and  breedin,”  and  answered  them  in  a still 
more  astonishing  manner,  by  announcing  her 
willingness  to  accompany  them  to  the  school: 

“I  alius  have  thot,  ever  sence  you  fust  spoke 
of  that  school,  that  I’d  like  ter  go  along  once 
and  see  what  it  wuz  like,  and  now’s  a right 
splendid  chance,  so  hustle  along,  girls,  and  git 
your  things  on  and  let’s  be  off.” 

There  was  no  alternative;  Mina  tried  to  get 
out  of  going,  but  her  sister  could  not  have  the 
whole  burden  of  taking  Aunt  Jerusha  among 
their  fashionable  friends  placed  on  her,  so  they 
resolved  to  endure  it  together,  consoling  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  they  were  a little 
late,  and  as  order  would  be  called,  aud  all  in- 
tent on  the  cooking  lesson,  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  talking;  but  the  place  has  not  yet 
been  founds  where  Aunt  Jerusha  did  not  find  a 
chance  to  talk  and  make  the  best  of  it,  too. 
On  entering  the  room  among  the  ladies  of  ton, 
with  their  stylish  and  extravagant  costumes 
partially  concealed  behind  a large  new  kitchen 
apron,  with  book  and  pencil  in  hand  aud  eyes 
watching  the  master,  with  his  large  white  cap 
aud  long  apron,  his  sleeves’  partly  rolled  up, 
and  his  hands  holding  out  a pound  of  butter, 
Aunt  Jerusha  made  a low  curtsy,  aud  having 
said  “how  dye”  in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all,  turned  to  the  white-robed  man 
and  said: 

“I  hope,  mister,  I aint  intrudin,  but  my 
nieces  here  has  talked  so  much  about  this  here 
school,  that  as  I wuz  stayin  in  town  another 
day,  havin  furgot  the  Cook  Book  they  gin  me, 
and  cum  back  fur  it,  I jest  thot  I’d  cum  along 
with  em  ter-day  and  see  whut  kind  of  a cook 
you  wuz;  you  know  I kinder  pride  myJfelf  on 
my  housekeepin  and  cookin,  and  if  a man  kin 
beat  a woman  like  me  a cookin  I’d  jest  like  ter 
make  that  man’s  acquaintance.”  ^ 

After  this  neat  little  introduction,  Aunt 
Jerusha  sat  down,  quite  pleased  with  herself; 
but  her  nieces,  perceiving  the  suppressed  smiles 
on  the  assembled  faces,  and  noticing  the  whis- 
pers passing  around,  were  anything  but  pleased, 
and  would  have  given  the  world  if  they  had 
remained  away,  but  they  whispered  to  their 
Aunt  not  to  say  anything  more,  as  all  talk  on 
anything  but  the  lesson  subject  was  out  of  order. 
“Sakes  alive,  children,”  she  replied,  in  a loud 
aud  audible  whisper,  “you  don’t  think  I cum 
here  ter  talk  and  show  off  my  knowledge,  do 
yer?  Course  not;  I want  ter  see  how  much  the 
man  does  know.” 

Silence  being  now  obtained  from  Aunt 
Jerusha’s  corner,  the  master  proceeded  thus 
with  the  lesson:  “Ladies,  we  will  to  day  take 

puff  paste.  First  write  down  the  recipe  in  your 
note  books.  One  pound  of  flour;  one  pound  of 
butter,  wash  the  butter  free  from  salt  aud  work 
it  to  a roll  as  solt  as  your  dough  will  be,  mix 
with  your  flour  an  ounce  of  the  butter,  then 
pour  on  enough  water  to  mix  up  tTTtlve  proper 
thickness.”  As  tlfe  teacher  dictated  the  recipe 
he  proceeded  with  the  mixing  of  the  dough 
and  Aunt  Jerusha  rose  from  her  seat  when  the 
water  was  poured  among  the  flour  on  the 
board,  fully  expecting  it  to  run  on  the  floor. 
“I  say,  mister,  don’t  you  mix  your  dough  in  a 
pau?”  “No,  madam,  I never  use  a pan  for  pie 
crust.”  “VVal,  I deciar,  ef  thet  don’t  beat  me 
how  yer  keep  your  floor  clean,  but  mebbe  yer 
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| don’t  hev  ter  scrub  it  yourself,  so  don’t  care 
I how  much  mus  yer  make;  I guess  the  women 
does  the  scrubbin  and  cleanin  up  while  you 
cook  and  do  sech  things.”  A frown  from 
the  teacher,  a smile  fr^m  the  pupils  aud  a 
sigh  from  the  nieces  followed  this  tart  remark, 
when  the  master  proceeded;  “work  the  dough, 
or  cloth,  as  we  term  it,  up  smoothly,  then  roll 
out  on  the  board  to  the  thinness  of  an  inch, 
spread  the  butter  over  three  fourths  of  the 
cloth,  leaving  one  fourth, .clean;  when  smoothly 
spread  .lay  the  clean  part  over  the  butter,  then 
bring  the  lower  part  up  over,  and  proceed  to 
roll.  Roll  out  two  or  three  times  ligntly,  then 
fold  in  a small  roll,  lay  a tea  towel  over  and 
place  in  the  larder  or  some  cool  place  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.”  The  master  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prepare  some  oysters,  giving  the  fol- 
lowing recipe:  “Beard  the  oysters  and  if  large 

halve  them;  put  them  into  a saucepaD  with  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  some  finely 
shred  lemon  rind,  a little  white  pepper  and 
milk,  aud  a portion  of  the  liquor  from  the  fish; 
stir  all  well  together,  let  it  simmer  for  a few 
minutes,  it  is  then  ready  for  your  patty  tins, 
which  shall  be  shortly  prepared  with  the  puff 
’paste.” 

Aunt  Jerusha  sat  quite  speechless  during 
this  part  of  the  lesson,  much  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  nieces,  who  dreaded  any  pause 
in  the  lesson  for  tear  she  would  again  say  some- 
thing to  annoy  the  teacher.  _ He  again  took 
out  the  paste  and  rolled  it  as  before,  calling 
this  the  second  roll,  and  again  placed.it  away, 
in  the  wait  preparing  fruit  for  the  pies;  this 
was  done  twice  more,  making  four  rolls  in  all, 
and  then  the  tins  were  covered  with  the  paste, 
the  oysters  and  fruit  .put  in,  aud  the  covers 
placed  over,  aud  ail  put  in  the  oven;  in  a few 
minutes  they 'came  out,  a light  brown,  and  five 
times  the  size  they  were  when  placed  in — the 
oyster  patties. 

Well,  Aunt  Jerusha  never  saw  such  flakey, 
light  pie  crust;  she  rose  from  her  seat  in  delight, 
and  said,  “I  ax  yer  pardon,  mister,  and  deciar 
ter  goodness  I never  before  see  the  like  of  that; 
ef  rollin  aud  waiiin  four  times  ’ll  make  dough 
cum  up  that  way,  I think  I’ll  try  myself.  We 
only  take,  to  home,  a pound  of  flour  and  mix 
about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lard  in  it,  and 
mix  it  with  nice  cold  water,  and  roll  it  out  and 
spread  about  as  much  butter  as  lard,  and  fold 
it  over  aud  roll  it  in,  and  fold,  and  then  that’s 
about  all,  and  it’s  pretty  good  pie  crust,  too, 
but  nothin  like  yourn.”  * 

“Yes,  madam,  that  is  a very  good  recipe  for 
short  paste,  and  is  much  used  for  ordinary 
cookiug,”  replied  the  master.  “Now,  ladies, 
you  have  three  recipes:  Puff"  Paste,  Short  Paste 
aud  Oyster  Patties,  and  that  is  quite  sufficient 
for  one  lesson.” 

The  girls  didn’t  mind  this  last  speech  of  their 
Aunt’s  much,  as  it  showed  her  knowledge  some, 
and  hurried  the  lesson  along  instead  of  retard- 
ing it,  but  they  hurried  her  home  for  all  that, 
aud  she  was  more  thau  willing  to  go,  for  she 
wanled  to  try  immediately,  before  forgetting 
the  recipe,  the  making  of  Puff  Paste,  and  she 
did  make  it,  and  succeeded  beautifully,  so  that 
the  girls  and  their  parents  had  some  fine  pies 
for  supper,  aud  did  not  regret  that  evening 
that  Aunt  Jerusha  returned  and  accompanied 
them  to  the  Cooking  School. 


Prof.  Maria  Mitchell  ranks  with  Caroline 
Herschell,  these  two  being  the  most  distin- 
guished of  women  astronomers.  Miss  Herschell 
announced  the  last  of  the  eight  comets  dis- 
covered by  her  in  1795,  and  the  next  comet 
discovered  by  a woman  was  seen  by  Maria 
Mitchell  in  1847.  Prof.  Mitchell’s  original  in- 
vestigations and  observations  have  included 
valuable  examinations  of  the  nebulae,  and  much 
work  connected  with  the  coast  survey  and  the 
compilation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac. — Ex. 
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A VICTORY  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  women  of  Washington  Territory  are  rejoic- 
ing in  full  suffrage,  given  them  by  law,  and  the  bill 
granting  it  signed  by  Governor  Semple  on  the 
19th  of  January  1888.  This  makes  three  times 
that  the  Legislature  of  that  Territory  have  voted 
for  Woman  Suffrage.  First  passed  a law  in  1883, 
and  the  women  voted  under  it.  Governor  Squire 
of  that  Territory,  in  1884  said  of  the  law  in  his 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

“It  meets  with  the  approval  of  a large  majority 
of  the  people  and  the  women  of  the  territory  are 
for  the  most  part,  strongly  desirous  that  the 
enactmeut  be  retained  upon  our  Statute  books.” 

Republicans  and  Democrats  inserted  in  their 
platforms  the  declaration,  that  “the  elective  fran- 
chise should  not  be  denied  to  any  citizen  on  ac- 
count of  sex.”  The  Democratic  platform  “re- 
commended that  women  should  be  released 
from  compulsory  jury  duty.” 

In  1885  the  Legislature  reaffirmed  the  law,  and 
“the  women  voted  in  increasing  numbers.” 

In  February  1886,  after  the  women  had  voted 
three  years  and  a half,  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
Territory  pronounced  the  law  invalid,  on  the 
ground  that  the  nature  of  the  bill  must  be  des- 
cribed in  the  title,  and  that  the  women  suffrage 
bill  had  been  headed  only, — “An  Act  to  Amend 
Section — Art — ,”instead  of  “An  Act  to  Enfran- 
chise Women.”  The  Legislature  has  now  given 
to  this  law  an  explicit  title. 

The  new  law  states  that,  “women  are  exempted 
from  jury  duty.”  This  may  or  may  not  mean  that 
they  are  ineligible,  according  to  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  law.  While  permitted  to  serve  as 
jurors  it  is  said  they  gave  complete  satisfaction 
being  “both  competent  and  conscientious.”  In 
Wyoming  the  same  testimony  has  been  given  over 
and  over. 

Governor  Ames  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gover- 
nor Larrabee  of  Iowa,  have  both  recommended 
municipal  suffrage  for  women  in  their  inaugural 
addresses  this  year.  This  is  a fact  worthy  of  re- 
cord. A municipal  woman  suffrage  bill  has  been 
introduced  into  both  Houses  of  the  New  York 
Legislature. 

In  Mexico  women  are  making  great  progress 
though  it  is  such  a conservative  country,  and 
where  women  are  coming  to  the  front  in  medicine 
aud  surgery  and  in  the  literary  field,  it  proves  that 
the  spirit  of  v/oman’s  advancement  is  abroad  in 
the  world, and  the  good  seed  sown  among  many  na- 
tions is  beginning  to  spring  up,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  bear  both  blossom  and  fruit  in  “the  good  time 
coming.” 

Meanwhile  patience  is  a virtue  that  must  be 
cultivated  by  some,  at  least, for  here  in  Utah  where 
women  had  voted  for  seventeen  years  with  the 
best  possible  results,  forsooth  all  at  once  “by 
one  fell  blow”  the  axe  descends;  the  law  which 
had  been  passed,  the  bill  with  a complete  heading 
that  had  been  signed  and  sealed  according  to 
Territorial  Statutes,  was  annulled,  and  without  re- 
dress or  process  of  law  of  any  kind, the  ballot  in  the 


hands  of  the  women  of  Utah  is  rendered  null  and 
void.  And  why?  Echo  answers,”  “Why !”  There 
is  no  good  or  valid  reason.  There  may  have  been 
a political  reason  known  to  those  who  were  in- 
strumental in  making-  the  demand  or  request,  but 
by  what  right,  except  that  “might  is  right,”  we 
fail  to  comprehend.  But  the  object  sought  by 
those  who  anticipated  place  and  power  by  these 
small  means,  has  not  been  attained  and  never  will  be 
It  was  most  illiberal  and  unjust  to  take  from  the 
women  of  Utah  this  right  to  self-protection,  and 
it  will  never  further  the  ends  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  compass.  When  Utah  becomes  a 
State,  with  all  the  freedom  that  Statehood  implies, 
the  Legislature  will,  no  doubt, confer  upon  women 
equal  political  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 


A DELIGHTFUL  GATHERING. 


About  thirty  ladies  assembled  in  the  parlors  of 
Mrs.  Phebe  Y.  Beattie,  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  31st,  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Mrs. 
Zina  D.  H.  Young,  familiarly  known  as  Aunt  Zina 
throughout  these  valleys  of  the  mountains.  Sister 
Young  was  born  in  1821,  and  has  reached  the  age 
of  67  years.  Many  loving  tributes  were  paid  to 
her  by  those  present,  almost  every  one  speaking 
in  glowing  terms  of  her  genuine  worth  and  good- 
ness of  heart.  It  was  also  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  another  of  the  pioneer  women  of  Zion — 
Mrs.  Jane  S.  Richards — and  one,  who  among  the 
sick,  the  desolate,  the  afflicted  and  the  sorrowful( 
has  also  been  a.  helper  and  comforter  in  both 
words  and  deeds. 

After  some  hours  spent  in  genial  conversation, 
delicious  refreshments  were  handsomely  served  to 
the  invited  guests  of  the  day,  and  the  hostess^ 
Mrs.  Beattie,  in  a very  pleasing  manner,  alluded 
to  the  happy  occasion  that  had  brought  together 
so  many  dear  friends,  and  nominated  “Aunt 
Presendia”  the  elder  sister  of  the  honored  otie  as 
Chairman  of  an  informal  meeting,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  all  present.  Sister  P.  L.  Kimball 
graciously  accepted  the  honor  conferred,  and  gave 
out  the  hymn,  “O,  my  Father,”  etc,  Prayer  was 
offered  by.  Sister  M.  I.  Horne. 

Aunt  Presendia  spoke  in  terms  of  admiration  of 
her  sister  Zina;  thought  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  too  much  .for  her;  also  alluded  to  the  women 
of  this  Church  who  had  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day  and  proved  faithful — Mother 
Whitney,  Sister  Eliza,  Sister  Marinda  Hyde  and 
others.  Referred  to  her  labors  with  them ; felt  to 
bless  the  wives  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  who 
were  now  living;  loved  and  honored  them. 

Aunt  Zina  appreciated  all  the  loving  tributes,  etc. 
Desired  to  live  worthily,  and  to  do  good  in  her 
day,  and  be  a blessing  to  her  associates. 

Sister  R.  R.  Grant  spoke  eloquently  of  Aunt 
Zina,  Mother  Whitney  and  Sister  Eliza,  and  al- 
luded to  refreshing  seasons  in  the  past;  enjoyed 
the  society  of  the  sisters  and  the  spirit  and  influ- 
ence that  prevailed  when  all  were  united  as  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Sister  Emily  D.  P.  Young  expressed  herself 
strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  dis- 
couraged with  trials;  had  seen  many  changes; 
knew  the  principles  taught  by  Joseph  Smith  were 
eternaj,  and  exhorted  all  to  prove  faithful. 

Sisters  E.  S.  Taylor,  E.  J.  Stevenson,  S.  M. 
Kimball, M.  Burnham.  B.  W.  Smith,  E.  B.  Wells, 
E.  R.  Shipp,  Itl.  D.,M.  A.  Freeze,  F.  Y.  Thatcher, 
P.  Y.  Beattie,  M.  C.  Shipp,  M.  D.,  Julia  C.  Howe, 
C.  Horrocks,  L.  D.  Alder,  Ann  Groesbeck,  M. 
Y.  Dougal,  Etta  Ellerbeck,  Annie  Watson  and  M. 
I.  Horne  each  made  brief  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses, and  mentioned  every  good  thing  possible. 
The  absent  ones  were  not  forgotten,  those  who 
had  proved  their  integrity  unto  the  end  and 
passed  away  from  our  sight,  and  the  fervent  wish 
was  expressed  that  ail  present  might  prove  worthy 
and  attain  to  the  same  exaltation,  and  be  associa- 


ted in  the  eternal  worlds.  The  gift  of  tongues 
was  manifest  in  blessing,  and  interpretations  were 
given,  and  it  was  a time  of  refreshing  from  on 
high.  Singing,  “The  Spirit  of  God,”  etc.,  and  a 
benediction  was  pronounced,  and  the  sisters  dis- 
persed, feeling  comforted  and  strengthened  by  the 
loving  words  and  the  outpourings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

Sisters  Jane  S.  Richards  and  Minerva  W.  Snow 
left  the  company  before  the  meeting  commenced, 
as  duty  called  them  in  another  direction. 

The  Woman’s  Exponent  extends  heartfelt 
congratulations  to  Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young  and 
Sister  Jane  S.  Richards  on  having  attained  to  the 
three  score  and  more  years,  and  wishes  for  each 
of  them  length  of  days,  prosperity,  honors,  and 
that  experience  that  will  fit  and  prepare  them  for 
celestial  glory  and  happiness  in  the  great  here- 
after. 


A BOUQUET. 


My  subject  matter  is  a Bouquet,  or  collection  of 
words,  w hich  should  become  a part  of  the  study 
and  the  attributes  of  a child,  as  they  develop  into 
manhood  or  womanhood.  They  are,  viz.:  Stamina , 
Habit , Order , Obedience  and  Harmony. 

stamina. 

To  write  an  article  for  the  paper  requires  some 
stamina,  and  to  read  an  article  to  an  audience  re- 
quires more  stamina.  To  deny  ourselves  o 
pleasure,  to  fulfill  a promise,  requires  stamina.  To 
do  just  right,  when  very  much  tempted  to  do  wrong, 
requires  stamina.  To  get  up  earl)  on  a very  cold 
frosty  morning  to  perform  duties,  requires  stamina, 
and  when  a youth  is  desirous  of  qualifying  himself 
or  herself,  for  any  noble  purpose  or  position,  to 
accomplish  it  will  require  a great  deal  of  stamina. 
Sometimes,  when  temptations  beset  us,  to  say  the 
little  word  no!  with  emphasis,  when  we  would  very 
much  like  to  say  yes,  requires  stamina.  Well, 
what  do  I meam  by  stamina? 

A fixed,  determined  purpose  (not  stubbornness), 
unmoved,  unshaken,  possessing  a support,  a 
strength,  a solidity.  Some  people  are  like  a piece 
of  cloth,  that  is  deficient  both  in  warp  and  woof, 
they  have  no  stamina.  George  Washington,  when 
asked  by  his  father,  “Who  cut  down  the  cherry 
tree?”  possessed  sufficient  stamina  to  say,  ‘‘I  cut 
down  the  tree,  father;  I cannot  tell  a lie!” 

Now,  let  us  stick  to  our  text  all  through  life,  and 
let  our  works  show  that  we  have  the  stamina  that 
characterized  a Napoleon  BtTnaparte,  when  he 
wanted  his  troops  to  ascend  the  Alps,  and  they 
had  halted  at  difficulties;  he  says,  “On!  on!  my 
brave  boys.” 

If  your  head  pains  you  and  your  lessons  are 
tedious,  sleep,  and  try  again,  and  you  will  be» 
astonished  to  see  how  the  brain  has  awakened  by  < 
rest  and  sleep.  You  should  seldom  stop  at  obsta- 
cles, but  strive  to  surmount  them,  and  prove 
thereby  that  you  possess  some  stamina.  If  you 
have  not  succeeded  your  effort  will  have  given  you 
a degree  of  experience,  and  by  it  a strength  that 
will  aid  you  in  another  encounter,  perhaps  more 
difficult,  which  you  could  not  have  accomplished 
had  it  not  been  for  the  previous  learned  lesson- 
Like  the  tree,  with  every  additional  blast  and 
bluster  the  roots  reach  out  and  cling  closer  to  their 
mother  earth,  and  the  tree  still  grows  lofty  and 
majestically  and  over-looks  the  earth  beneath. 
Now,  by  your  stamina  and  magnanimous  ^course 
you  have  attained  to  the  stature  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  i you  now  are  able  to  bless  the  rod  by 
which  you  were  chided,  and  kiss  the  chastening 
hand. 

HABIT. 

What  can  we  say  of  it?  Like  unto  stamina,  if 
possessed,  it  also  is  as  important  a trait  of  charac* 
ter.  If  a person  becomes  accustomed  to  eat  just 
such  a time  of  day,  or  just  such  an  hour  each  day, 
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the  system  calls  for  it  and  craves  it;  just  so  in  re- 
gard to  sleep;  if  accustomed  to  retire  at  7,  8,  or  9 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  that  time  the  eyelids  be 
come  heavy,  and  the  head  begins  to  nod.  Habit 
will  weave  a chain  around  us  for  good  or  evil,  that 
will  enslave  or  enrich  us.  The  man  that  has  be- 
come a slave  to  tobacco  through  habit,  also  auto- 
matically, moves  his  hand  into  his  pocket  through 
habit.  The  twig  that  is  bent,  and  allowed  to  grow 
thus,  becomes  fixed,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
straighten  it  it;  because  it  has  been  allowed  its 
habit. 

A child  that  has  been  accustomed  to  allow  their 
feet  and  hands  upon  other  people’s  chairs,  and 
their  tongues  to  ejaculate  oaths  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  each  sentence  they  speak,  and  to  allow 
their  face  and  hands  and  feet  to  be  unwashed, 
have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  their  habit  is 
so  fixed  that  awkwardness  is  no  name  for  it,  and  a 
suitable  name  for  them  would  be  a “booby.”  This 
is  what  habit  has  effected. 

ORDER. 

This  is  another  very  important  trait  of  character, 
when  it  is  cultivated;  and,  having  a place  for 
everything,  and  putting  things  into  it  as  they  move 
along;  things  also  will  apparently  move  into  place, 
without  any  effort,  because  it  has  been  their  habit 
or  custom  to  do  so,  and  finally  disorder  around 
them  will  be  a source  of  annoyance,  and  good 
order  is  not  effected  without  more  or  less  obedi- 
ence. 

OBEDIENCE. 

If  children  are  accustomed  to  obey  their  parents, 
they  finally  move  automatically,  without  an  oppo- 
site -will  in  the  mother,  and  itisnot  painful  to  them; 
but  if  accustomed  to  question  the  motive  each 
time,  and  stop  to  oppose,  they  will  always  be  a1 
unrest,  or,  in  other  words,  in  hot  water;  yes,  even 
boiling. 

Now,  what  does  the  cultivation  of  these  traits  or 
attributes  do  for  us? 

They  qualify  and  help  us  to  harmonize  with 
others  and  our  surroundings. 

HARMONY 

Is  the  last  of  our  group,  but. none  the  less  im- 
portant, and  should  have  a place  in  our  collection. 
In  music  it  is  an  important  element,  and  quite  as 
essential  in  the  family  group  or  circle.  Each 
member  of  the  family  should  harmonize  with  the 
other,  then  there  is  no  family  discord. 

In  arranging  a bouquet,  colors  should  harmonize. 
We  have  what  we  call  complementary  colors;  that 
is,  that  contrast  with  each  other,  yet  they  are 
those  that  harmonize.  It  is  so  with  individuals; 
they  may  be  unlike  each  other,  having  their  own 
individuality,  but  still  harmonize.  This  cultivation 
makes  good  citizens  and  Saints. 

I ha^  now  collected  and  treated  upon  a group 
of  woras,  and  I have  so  arranged  them  in  my 
bouquet  that  they  harmonize,  and  if  they  are  a 
part  of  the  attributes  of  an  individual,  we  find  in 
them  germs  that  will  adorn  them  and  fit  them  for 
any  society.  As  we  add  to  the  bouquet  additional  ! 
flowers,  if  in  harmony,  we  beautify  it,  and  if  an 
attribute  is  added  to  the  individual,  it  is  as  season- 
ing, spice,  perfumery  and  luster  to  their  existence, 
as  so  many  additional  stars  to  the  constellation, 
which  we  admire  because  of  their  brilliancy  and 
scintillations.  The  result  of  the  cultivation  of  i 
these  beautiful  attributes  will  be  length  of  days, 
peace  and  heaven. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Barney. 

Written  for  the  M.  I.  A.  Paper  of  the  13th  Ward, 
S.  L.  City. 


ANNIVERSARY. 


Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Y.  L.  M. 

I.  Association  of  the  17th  Ward,  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Ettie  Ellerbeck,  Jan.  25, 1888,  Prest. 

J.  C.  Howe  presiding. 


Meeting  opened  by  singing,  “The  Lord  will 
provide.”  Prayer  was  offered  by  Sister  Mary  A. 
Freeze.  Continued  by  singing,  “We’ll  sing  all 
hail  to  Jesus’  name.”  The  roll  call  was  omitted, 
to  save  time.  Minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
1887  were  read  and  accepted.  The  'programme 
consisted  of  sketches  of  the  nations,  as  typified 
by  parts  of  the  great  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
saw  in  a dream.  The  sketches  were  interspersed 
with  songs  and  music.  Programme  carried  out  as 
follows:  Reading,  2nd  chapter  of  Daniel,  Mamie 
Leaver;  Piano  Music,  Margie  Dwyer;  Sketch  o* 
Bybylon,  as  typified  by  the  head  of  gold,  Emma 
Ellerbeck;  Song,  Viola  Pratt;  Media  and  Persia, 
typified  by  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  Allie 
Merrill;  Song,  May  Preston;  Sketch  of  Mace- 
donia, as  typified  by  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass, 
Lizzie  Smith;  Song,  Maud  Pratt;  Sketch  of  Rome, 
as  typified  by  the  legs  of  iron,  Ella  Dallas;  Music, 
Emma  Ellerbeck;  Essay  on  the  ten  toes  of  the 
image,  and  the  little  stone  cut  from  the  mountain 
without  hands,  Emma  Finch;  Song,  Mrs.  Louie 
Felt  and  Lizzie  Smith.  - This  concluded  the  pro- 
gramme. 

The  resignation  of  Mrs.  Sadie  Howe,  as  Third 
Counselor  in  the  Association,  was  offered  and  ac- 
cepted. She  was  honorably  released  from  this 
position,  being  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  office  on  account  of  home  duties. 

A motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  Mrs. 
Phebe  Y.  Beattie  act  as  Third  Counselor  to  the 
President  of  the  Association;  the  motion  was 
carried  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  Association  was  then  addressed  by  Sisters 
Zina  D.  H.  Young,  M.  I.  Horne,  Presendia  Kim- 
ball, Sarah  M.  Kimball,  E.  S.  Taylor,  Mary  A. 
Freeze,  B.  W.  Smith,  E.  B.  Wells,  y\y  Y.  Dougal, 
Dr.  Maggie  Shipp,  Mary  P.  Young  and  Mattie  H. 
Tingey.  Each  expressed  herself  grateful  forhav- 
ing  had  the  opportunity  of  being  present.  All 
had  enjoyed  the  exercises,  and  offered  many  en 
couraging  and  instructive  remarks.  Loving  words 
were  spoken  to  the  memory  of  Sister  Eliza  R. 
Snow  Smith,  who  was  present  at  the  last  annual 
meeting.  Each  visitor  asked  God’s  blessing  upon 
the  President,  her  Counselors  and  the  members  of 
the  Association. 

Sister  Presendia  Kimball  spoke  in  tongues;  the 
interpretation  was  given  by  Sister  Zina  D.  H. 
Young.  Closing  remarks  were  made  by  President 
Howe.  The  programme  for  the  regular  meeting 
of  February  1st  was  read. 

The  meeting  adjourned  for  one  year.  Closed 
by  singing,  “The  Millennial  Dawn.”  Benedic- 
tion by  Dr.  R.  B.  Pratt. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  all  partook  of  sup- 
per, prepared  by  the  young  ladies.  A pleasant 
time  was  enjoyed  by  all,  for  all  felt  that  they  had 
enjoyed  a feast  temporally  and  spiritually. 

Ella  Dallas,  Sec. 


MISSIONARY  WORK. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

I wish  to  place  before  your  readers  a few  inter- 
esting remarks  by  Elder  R.  H.  Ford,  now  on  a 
mission  to  England. 

He  visited  some  distinguished  gentleman  and 
ladies,  who  gladly  heard  the  words  of  life  and 
salvation;  amongst  the  number  was  Earl  Russel, 
to  whom  he  paid  a visit,  and  on  leaving  him  he 
thanked  him  much  for  his  visit,  and  said  he  had 
enjoyed  it.  He  has  had  much  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  the  apostates,  but  is  doing  much  good 
in  baptizing  precious  souls  and  administering  to 
the  sick.  I will  give  you  a copy  of  a letter: 

My  Dear  Christy: 

In  and  as  pertaining  to  mortality,  and  I am 
sorry  to  say  not  in  the  Gospel,  I thought  at  first  I 
would  treat  your  cruel  letter  to  me,  which  I re- 
ceived a few  days  ago,  with  contempt,  but  you  are 


my  own  sister,  and  my  duty  to  God  and  you  de- 
mands otherwise,  hence  this  epistle. 

First;  I married  my  wife  honorably,  after  she 
had  been  a widow  twelve  years.  The  Scrip- 
tures say,  “Let  no  man  put  away  his  wife  save  for 
fornication,”  and  Mr.  Jarman’s  wife,  who  is  now 
my  lawful  wife,  by  the  laws  of  God,  and  just  laws 
by  an  enlightened  nation  put  him  away,  and  freed 
her  from  a wicked  man,  full  of  every  vice  and 
wickedness,  and  now  she  knows  the  contrast  be- 
tween a good  and  bad  husband,  and  that  by  a 
God-given  right  to  protect  His  daughters.  You 
have  insulted  a servant  of  God,  and  also  the  same 
God  that  sent  me  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  primitive 
glory,  majesty,  effulgence  and  grandeur  and 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  the  sheep 
that  know  the  Master’s  voice  may  no  longer  be 
driven  away  and  about  by  every  wind  of  false 
doctrine  of  man  and  creeds,  based  on  traditional 
errors  of  an  apostate  church. 

You  say  that  you  do  not  believe  in  miracles,  and 
that  your  God  is  not  a God  of  miracles;  you  have 
told  the  truth  in  this,  for  your  God  is  not  a God  of 
miracles  and  power,  but  is  as  much  a nonentity  as 
your  senseless  creed  describes  Him  in  the  first 
article  of  your  faith,  which  says  you  “believe  in  a 
God  that  has  neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions.’’ 
What  kind  of  a throne  can  hesit  upon?  Answer; 
a topless  throne.  No  right  hand  for  Christ  to  sit 
by,  no  finger  to  write  on  the  tables  of  stone,  no 
body,  in  whose  image  Christ  was  the  express 
image,  no  mouth  to  speak,  no  attributes. 

Lucifer,  the  founder  of  all  false  creeds,  who  was 
cast  out  of  heaven  with  the  one  third  that  consti- 
tute the  spirits,  Paul  speaks  of  thus:  “In  the  lat- 
ter times  or  days  many  shall  depart  from  the  faith, 
giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of 
devils.”  Lucifer  represents  that,  being  named  in 
the  first  article  of  your  faith,  being  as  cast  out  of 
heaven  and  could  not  take  a body,  and  he  has 
founded  the'great  heap  of  teachers.  Paul  speaks 
of  having  the  form  of  godliness,  and  denying  the 
power  thereof,  as  you  do;  ever  learning, *but  never 
able  to  come  to  a knowledge  of  the  truth;  preach- 
ing for  hire  and  divining  for  money,  while  I and 
my  brethren,  the  Elders  of  Israel, like  the  glorious 
apostles  of  old,'  come  forth  without  purse  or  scrip 
trusting  in  God,  dropping  our  net  like  Peter  of 
old,  suffering  many  privations  for  the  love  of  souls. 
If  I was  proclaiming  to  my  nation  a fabrication  and  a 
lie, God  would  not  answer  my  prayers  as  He  does, 
nor  would  He  answer  as  He  has  done  sacred 
ordinances  of  His  house,  administered  by  my 
hand  as  a legally  and  duly  authorized  Seventy  and 
Elder  in  Israel.  I will  cite  you  two  instances  out 
of  many,  in  all  humility,  and  not  boastfully.  A 
Sister  Sims  has  a son  of  fourteen  summers,  he 
had  a violent  attack  of  cholera-infantum,  and  was 
suffering  excruciating  pains;  I was  led  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  call  on  her;  she  had  sent  for  a doc- 
tor, who  had  sent  word  that  he  could  not  come, 
but  would  call  in  the  morning.  She,  on  my 
arrival  that  evening,  asked  me,  as  an  Elder  in  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  anoint  him  and  pray 
over  him,  and  lay  my  hands  on  him,  as  recorded 
in  James,  last  chapter— it  will  do  well  for  you  to 
read  this.  I anointed  the  boy  and  prayed  over 
him,  and  laid  my  hands  on  him,  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  virtue  and  authority  of  the 
holy  priesthood  in  me  vested,  rebuked  the  disease 
from  his  body,  and  blessed  him  with  life  and 
health,  and  God  stretched  forth  His  holy  arm  and 
healed  him  up,  yea,  raised  him  up.  as  recorded  in 
James,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  doctor  next  morn- 
ing not  to  come.  You  can  write  to  Mrs.  Thomas 
Sims,  and  she  will  testify  to  you  and  give  God  the 
glory  for  a restoration  of  the  Gospel  after  a silence 
of  1806  years,  with  all  its  gifts. 

A sister,  a poor  woman  that  I baptized  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1887,  who  is  truly  born  of  the 
water  and  Spirit — she  had  the  same  complaint  that 
the  woman  had  who  touched  the  hem  of  the 
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Savior’s  garment,  whose  legally  authorised  ser- 
vant I am — and  the  doctor  said  he  could  not  cure 
her,  but  he  could  only  in  a measure  help,  by  check- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  she  threw  up  so  copiously 
every  time  she  coughed,  as  well  as  other  channels. 
At  her  request  I administered  the  holy  ordinance 
to  her,  and  she  has  not  taken  any  more  doctor’s 
medicine,  and  has  neither  discharge,  nor  has  she 
coughed  up  since,  and  is  getting  well  fast,  being 
restored  to  health  by  the  power  of  God,  the  God 
of  miracles,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ,  and  my  Father  in  Heaven  and  the 
Father  of  you  His  rebellious  daughter.  He 
or  she  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved . 
but  he  or  she  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 
Read,  Mark  last  chapter,  1 6th  verse.  You  will 
never  see  these  things  until  you  are  born  of  the 
water  and  of  the  Spirit;  God  does  not  call  licen- 
tious men  to  the  ministry,  nor  acknowledge  their 
administration. 

I.  am  doing  much  good  in  the  strength  of  the 
Lord,  building  up  the  broken-hearted  and  setting 
the  captive  free,  sacrificing  home  and  a loving 
wife  and  comfort  and  friends.  Send  me  back  the 
book  I gave  you,  as  you  say  when  you  die  you  do 
not  want  to  be  contaminated  with  anything 
belonging  to  a Latter-day  Saint  or  Mormon.  Well* 
if  you  die  with  those  sentiments  you  will  have 
your  wish  granted  you,  for  there  is  only  one  place 
you  can  go  to  and  not  be  contaminated  with  the 
presence  of  a Latter-day  Saint,  Mormon  or 
mighty  Prophet;  for  when  you  knock  at  the  gates 
of  heaven  in  vain  for  admittance,  Brigham  Young 
will  be  there,  and  his  wives  and  children.  Isaiah 
says,  4th  chapter,  ist,  2nd  and  3rd  verses,  “Seven 
women  shall  take  hold  of  one  man,  saying,  we 
will  eat  our  own  bread  and  wear  our  own  apparel, 
only  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name  to  take  away  our 
reproach  And  in  that  day  shall  the  branch  of 
the  Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious.”  Is  not  Isaiah 
a holy"prophet?  Acts,  3rd  chapter,  19th,  26th  and 
2 ist  verses,  “And  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until  the  restora- 
tion of  all  things  which  God  has  spoken  by  the 
mouths  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began.”  And  Christ  Jesus  will  not  come  to  reign 
until  all  these  laws  are  restored  again,  and  the 
ordinances  that  an  apostate  church,  a false 
Christianity  has  done  away  with  by  their  senseless 
form;  breaking  the  ordinances,  changing  the 
everlasting  covenant,  denying  the  power  of  God 
and  teaching  the  people  that  God  is  not  a God  of 
miracles . 

Now,  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  the  Jews 
will  all  be  gathered  back  to  Jerusalem  to  witness 
the  second  reckoning  or  advent  of  Christ  and  the 
Ten  Tribes  from  the  north,  and  when  He  comes, 
which  will  be  soon,  yea,  as  a thief  in  the  night, 
you  will,  if  you  do  not  speedily  repent,  bp 
amongst  the  foolish  virgins,  with  no  oil  in  their 
lamps,  too  late  to  borrow  of  the  woman  you  desig- 
nate as  vile,  and  the  man  you  are  pleased  to  call 
such  vile  names,  because  he  is  not  a salaried 
minister  preaching  for  hire. 

Say,  do  you  expect  to  go  where  Jacob  is,  with 
his  four  wives,  Abraham,  with  his  wives,  who  was 
a friend  of  God?  Do  you  expect  to  enter  the 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusatem,  when  it  comes  down 
from  God,  on  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  by  his  four  plural  wives?  God 
will  say  to  men  that  make  kept-mistresses  of 
women  instead  of  wives,  and  those  that  rebel 
against  the  patriarchal  order  of  marriage,  “Get 
out,  ye  hypocrites,  ye  workers  of  iniquity,  ye  deny 
the  great  order  of  procreation,  that  gave  the  noble 
sires  their  bodies  that  surround  my  throne,  and 
whose  names  are  written  on  the  golden  gates  of 
my  holy  city.” 

I must  now  say  good  bye.  Repent  before  it  is 
too  late. 

Your  sorrowful  brother, 

R.  VV.  F, 


NOTICE. 

The  Relief  Society  Conference  of  the  Sanpete 
Stake  will  convene  at  Spring  City,  March  10,  1888. 
Secretaries  are  requested  to  send  in  their  reports 
from  the  various  settlements  on  or  before  March 
1,  and  oblige, 

M.  A.  White,  Stake  Secretary. 


R.  S.,  Y.  L.  M.  1.  A.  & P.  A.  REPORTS- 

MARICOPA  STAKE. 

I herewith  transmit  a brief  summary  of  our 
conference,  which  was  held  Jan.  5th,  1888,  in 
the  Mesa  Hall,  Prest.  Elizabeth  McDonald 
presiding.  Her  Counselor,  also  a majority  of 
the  Relief  Society  officers  of  the  Stake  present, 
with  a few  brethren.  After  the  usual  prelimin- 
aries of  singing  and  prayer,  and  minutes  read 
of  preceding  conference,  Prest.  McDonald 
made  a few  opening  remarks,  expressive  of  her 
pleasure  in  again  meeting  'with  the  sisters  in 
conference  again.  Had  hoped  we  should  have 
had  Prest.  Horne  with  us  at  this  time,  but  cir- 
cumstances were  such  that  she  *was  obliged  to 
return  to  Salt.Lake  before  conference.  Prest. 
C.  I.  Robson  and  A.  F.  McDonald  were  neces- 
sarily absent,  which  was  quite  a disappointment, 
but  hoped  we  should  have  a time  of  rejoicing 
together.  Wished  to  hear  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent branches,  which  was  responded  to  by  the 
respective  presidents  in  a very  favorable  man- 
ner, showing  that  many  of  the  sisters  were 
wide  awake,  and  zealous  in  all  the  duties  of 
their  societies,  while  others  were  correspondingly 
slack. 

Cheering  and  encouraging  remarks  were 
made  bv  a number  of  the  sisters,  especially  by 
Coun.  Susan  Savage,  who  represented  the 
Papage  Ward,  where  herself  and  a number  of 
the  sisters  and 'brethren  are  laboring  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives,  and  it  is  certainly  re- 
markable the  progress  they  are  making, 
especially  the  younger  portion  of  them,  in  their 
studies,  reading,  music,  etc.,  proving  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  . in  .their 
labors.  . 

Prest.  McDonald  also  spoke  upon  the  same 
subject;  said  we  could  act  as  missionaries,  even 
if  it  were  not  amongst  them;  many  of  the  young 
maidens  were  anxious  to  learn  housekeeping;  if 
some  of  the  sisters  could  take  them  to  tueir 
homes  and  teach  them  housekeeping,  the  art  of 
cooking,  etc.,  it  would  prove  a great  blessing  to 
them. 

Bro.  Henry  Rogers  also  spoke  of  this  mission 
as  a very  important  one,  and  we  were  required 
to  take  an  interest  in  it.  Spoke  favorably  of 
the  labors  the  sisters  had  performed  in  this  di- 
rection; it  certainly  was  very  creditable  to  them. 
Spoke  of  the  outside  element  that  was  gather- 
ing in  our  midst;  felt  to  regret  it.  “Let  us  not 
seek  their  society,  only  to  do  them  good;  treat 
them  courteously,  but  do  not  associate  with 
them.”  Spoke  upon  many  more  important 
principles  pertaining  to  our  religion,  and  of 
the  many  errors  we  were  liable  to  be  led  into, 
without  the  spirit  of  God  for  a guide. 

Bro.  Ckas.  Allen  felt  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  good  spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  , this 
meeting;  could  fully  endorse  the  remarks  which 
had  been  made,  especially  concerning  those  who 
were  not  of  our  faith,  who  are  gathering  in  our 
midst.  “Let  us  protectour  sons  and  daughters 
from  their  influence,  as  far  as  lies  within  our 
power;  our  examples  should  be  worthy  of 
imitation  by  the  youth  of  this  people.” 

After  a few  interesting  remarks  by  A.  F. 
Stuart  and  Bro.  John  Lewis,  conference  ad- 
journed for  three  months.  Benediction  by 
Coun.  Henry  Rogers. 

S.  M.  Pomeroy,  Sec. 


DAVIS  STAKE. 

The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Relief  So- 


ciety of  Davis  Stake  was  held  in  the  Centre- 
ville  Meeting  House,  Jan.  20,  1888.  Meeting 
opened  by  singing.  Prayer  by  Bro.  John 
Wooley.  Continued  with  singing.  Prest-  S. 
Grant  presided,  and  Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young 
met  with  ,us.  Minutes  of  previous  conference 
were  read  and  accepted;  the  reports  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  R.  S.  of  the  Stake 
were  also  read. 

Prest.  Grant  said  she  did  not  think  it  too 
late  in  the  season  to  wish  all  a happy  new  year; 
was  pleased  to  see  so  many  present;  was  also 
glad  to  see  so  many  of  our  brethren  with  us; 
always  felt  glad  to  be  supported  by  the  priest- 
hood; felt  a determination  to  do  her  duty. 

She  then  called  upon  the  presidents  of  the 
branches  that  were  present  to  speak.  Sister 
Hatch  represented  South  Bountiful;  Sister 
Fackrell,  West  Bountilul;  Sifter  Lucina  Ses- 
sions, East.  Bountiful;  Sister  Margaret  Randall, 
Centerville;  Sister  Ellen  Barkdall,  Farming- 
ton. 

Sister  Zina  D.  Young  then  addressed  us. 
Said  we  should  always  be  united,  and  learn  to 
control  ourselves;  be  subject  to  those  placed 
over  us;  cultivate  a love  for  our  religion,  for  it 
would  bring  us  joy  and  satisfaction.  “Let  us 
teach  our  children  correct  principles  and  to 
have  faith  in  God.”  Urged  the  necessity  of 
mothers  watching  over  their  children,  and  try 
to  keep  them  from  falling  into  the  snares  that  are 
devised  by  our  enemies  to  lead  them  astray. 
Advised  the  sisters  to  read  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  especially  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Nephi;  said  we  were  living  in  the  very  day 
that  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophets.  Bpoke  of 
the  great  testimony  that  Bro.  Joseph  and  Bro. 
Brigham  had  borne  to  the  world  and  they  had 
rejected  it;  and  also  of  the  judgments  that  were 
beginning  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  thought  the  Latter-day  Saints  should 
be  humble,  and  not  forget  their  prayers. 

Bishop  Cheney  said  he  had  been  much  edified 
in  listening  to  the  good  counsel  and  advice  of 
the  sisters;  felt  to  endorse  what  had  been  said; 
knew  that  our  Heavenly  Father  was  blessing 
us,  notwithstanding  our  carelessness.  Spoke  of 
the  responsibility  of  parents.  “Let  us  honor 
this  trust,  and  be  watchful  over  our  Children, 
that  they  may  grow  up  firm  believers  in  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  1 pray  that  God 
may  give  us  liberal  hearts,  that  we  may  com- 
fort the  hearts  of  the  poor  and  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  fathers  and  husbands.” 

Prest.  Grant  felt  she  had  been  truly  blest  in 
hearing  the  good  instructions  that  had  been 
given.  r 

Conference  then  adjourned  until  2 o’clock, 
with  singing  and  benediction. 

2 p.m.:  Meeting  opened  by  singing.  Prayer 
by  Bro.  Waddoups,  Sen.  Singing  again. 

Coun.  Mary  S.  Clark  said,  “We  area  blossed 
people,  gathered  here  in  the  valleys  &f  the 
mountains,  and  if  we  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
thos'e  placed  over  us,  we  will  receive  great 
blessings.  Encourage  love  for  one  another;  be 
careful  to  keep  the  light  within  us;  our  enemies 
are  desirous  of  destroying  the  priesthood,  that 
is  what  they  are  working  for.”  Feft  a desire  to 
be  faithful  in  the  performance  of  every  duty; 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  taking  care  of  our 
bodies. 

Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young  gave  some  very 
good  instruction;  spoke  of  the  evils  of  tobacco; 
said  it  was  destroying  the  health  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  disease.  Exhorted  the  mothers 
to  look  after  their  children;  try  and  gain  their 
confidence;  have  them  attend  the  Primary,  as 
it  is  preparing  them  to  be  useful  members  in 
the  kingdom  of  God;  teach  them  to  have  faith 
in  the  Lord,  and  they  will  grow  up  in  it  Said 
none  would  be  saved  in  the  celestial  kingdom 
except  those  who  turn  from  evil  and  choose  the 
good.  “Read  good  books;  search  for  knowledge, 
and  resist  all  evil  influences;  cease  to  find  fault 
with  one  another.”  Spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
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prayer,  and  cultivating  the  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, and  also  of  the  perfect  organization  that 
existed  in  the  Church;  even  the  children  were 
organized,  so  that  all  may  know  God  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest. 

Sister  Aurelia  Rogers  bore  a faithful  testi- 
mony; spoke  of  the  carelessness  of  the  people. 
“We  should  seek  for  the  Spirit  of  God  aud  live 
in  a manner  that  it  will  abide  with  us.” 
Thought  persecution  was  necessary  to  bring  us 
in  the  line  of  our  duty;  spoke  of  the  Primary; 
exhorted  all  those  holding  offices  in  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  faithful  and  diligent,  and  let  us 
seek  for  the  spirit  of  our  offices  and  callings; 

Sister  Rhoda  Hinman  had  a testimony  to 
bear  of  the  truth  of  the  work  we  are  engaged 
in.  “We  should  live  our  religion  day  by  day, 
and  strive  to  overcome  the  evil  of  our  natures. 
We  are  living  in  a day  full  of  events;  there  is 
nothing  outside  of  our  religion,  but  there  is 
everything  in  it,  for  it  embraces  every  truth; 
one  of  the  worst  things  to  regret  is  for  a person 
to  lose  the  light  after  they  have  received  it,  for 
oh,  how  great  is  the  darkness ! My  desire  is  to 
perform  every  known  duty,  aud  receive  the  in- 
structions that  are  given  us  from  time  to  time 
and  profit  by  them.” 

Sister  Grant  was  thankful  for  the  good  in- 
structions that  had  been  given  here  to-day; 
hoped  all  would  treasure  it  up;  advised  the  sis- 
ters to  read  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  all  good 
books.  “Let  us  search  after  true  knowledge, 
for  we  cannot  be  saved  Jn  ignorance.”  Was 
much  pleased  with  the  advice  Sister  Zina  had 
given  to  mothers;  hoped  all  would  profit  by  it. 
“Let  us  watch  over  our  children,  aud  teach 
them  the  principles  of  life  and  salvation,  whieffi 
will  lead  them  back  into  the  presence  ot  their 
Father  in  Heaven.”  Felt  determined  to  try 
and  do  her  duty  and  perform  the  labors  that 
were  placed  upon  her. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months.  Sing- 
ing. Benediction  by  Bro.  Christenson. 

Rhoda  Hinman,  Stake  Secretary. 

m»  & 

LEAVES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 

BY  M.  J.  TANNER. 


Williamsburg,  ,Sunday,  May  10,  1885. 

Weather  pleasant.  Went  to  church  with  my 
cousin,  who  is  a Methodist.  The  minister  is  a 
young  man  and  seems  earnest  in  his  profession. 
Mr.  Kimball  came  this  evening,  and  we  had  a 
nice  visit. 

Monday,  May  11.  Had  my  photograph 
taken  this  morning.  After  dinner  we  visited 
Brooklyn,  stopping  to  look  through  a large  new 
store.  I think  I never  saw  anything  so  elegant, 
and  so  many  novelties  in  glass  and  china  ware; 
in  silks  aud  dresses  and  laces,  and  in  furniture 
of  all  kinds.  Each  story  had  a specialty,  and 
we  could  go  up  by  elevator  or  stairs.  There  is 
a beautiful  parlor,  where  ladies  ca*>sit  down  to 
rest  and  look  out  over  the  main  floor;  a dress- 
ing room  leads  from  it,  fitted  up  with  every 
necessary  convenience.  I have  been  through 
several  fine  stores,  but  never  saw  any  like  this 
one;  it  is  like  a museum  to  go  through  it.  At 
each  landing  we  are  met  by  a gentlemanly 
clerk,  who  inquires  what  he  can  do  for  us.  We 
say  we  do  not  wish  to  buy,  but  came  in  to 
look  at  the  store.  He  shows  us  through  as  if 
visitors  were  an  everyday  occurrence.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  pastime,  walking  through  the 
stores,  but,  like  all  pastimes,  it  has  some  draw- 
backs. We  ask  very  few  questions  about  prices, 
that  being  a matter  in  which  we  are  not  par- 
ticularly interested;  prices  are  marked  in  many 
t instances. ' When  we  were  tired  of  walking 
and  looking  around,  we.  took  a horse  car  and 
went  home. 

Tuesday,  May  12.  Weather  pleasant.  Had 


the  headache  this  morning,  but  felt  better  after 
breakfast.  We  get  tired  and  warm  with  walk- 
ing, and  the  draught  of  the  cars  gives  us  a 
cold.  We  are  planning  a trip  to  New  York 
but,  cousin  Charlie  comes  in  and  proposes  a 
trip  to  Ocean  Beach,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
where  his- aunt  lives.  She  is  my  cousin,  and  I 
decide  to  make  her  a visit,  so  I hasten  to  get 
ready  and  go  with  Charlie.  It  is  a pleasant 
ride,  and  we  see  some  nice  towns  und  large 
cities  and  a very  pretty  country.  We  pass 
Long  Branch,  Ocean  Grove,  Asberry  Park,  and 
a long  line  of  beautiful  seaside  resorts.  We 
come  to  Springtown,  where  we  stop,  and  take 
a hack  to  Sea  Plain,  where  my  cousin,  Rebecca 
Newman,  resides.  The  weather  is  now  cloudy 
and  chilly,  and  we  are  glad  to  sit  by  the  fire. 
It  is  a country  place,  and  has  a bleak,  unculti- 
vated look,  with  some  straggling  woods  near  by; 
they  tell  me  the  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  and  the 
salt  air  from  the  sea  is  not  favorable  to  the 
crops.  The  prospect  is  that  in  a few  years  it 
will  be  built  up  as  a seaside  resort, .as  so  many 
miles  of  the  coast  has  •already  been;  but  I am 
surprised  to  see  such  an  old  country  wear  such 
a forlorn,  uncultivated  aspect.  The  coast  here 
is  a fine  bathing  and  pleasure  resort,  and  peo- 
ple come  from  a long  distance  to  enjoy  it 
through  the  summer. 

My  cousin,  Mrs.  Newman,  is  much  surprised 
to  see  us.  She  is  a tall,  thin  woman,  with  very 
keen  black  eyes,  not  at  all  like  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Kimball.  She  hastens  to  get  us  some  dinner, 
after  which  Charlie  and  I walk  down  to  the 
beach  to  see  the  ocean;  it  is  called  half  a mile 
to  the  beach.  We  cross  a little  patch  of 
woods,  where  a kind  of  brier-vine  runs  through 
the  sand,  intersecting  the  path  at  intervals;  I 
catch  my  foot  under  one  and  nearly  fall;  I look 
at  my  shoe,  and  find  it  badly  scraped;  I am 
glad  they  are  my  old  shoes.  We  gain  the  road 
at  last,  which  is  just  as  sandy  and  hard  walk- 
ing. We  sit  down  on  a log  and  rest  awhile,  at 
least  I do,  while  Charlie  stands  around  trying 
to  find  something  to  say,  thinking  all  the  time, 
no  doubt,  what  a nuisance  a woman  is.  We 
walk  on  and  reach  the  coast  at  last.  It  is  a 
grand  thing  to  stand  on  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Before  us  stretches  a vast  ex- 
panse of  water.  I have  seen  so  many  pictures 
of  the  ocean,  that  it  does  not  seem  new  to  me. 
The  waves  come  bounding  in  from  the  dark 
blue,  or  perhaps,  green  sheet  ot  water,  which 
reaches  out  to  meet  the  horizon,  and  at  the 
farther  edge  is  a ship  with  sails  stretched, 
which  looks  as  if  it  might  fall  off.  I cannot 
blame  people  of  olden  times  for  thinking  the 
world  was  flat;  it  certainly  looks  flat  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  aud  the  sky  comes  down  like  an  over- 
turned bowl.  Behind  us  stretches  the  shore, 
low,  sandy,  and  with  here  and  there  an  inlet  or 
pond  ot  salt  water,  left  by  the  rise  of  the  tides. 
One  such  little  lakelet  is  being  enlarged,  and 
the  banks  graded,  with  a nice  carriage  road 
sweeping  around  it,  and  on  a sigu  post  we  read, 
“Lake  Como.”  I do  not  suppose  it  presents 
any  likeness  to  its  illustrious  namesake,  but, 
no  doubt,  in  a few  years  it  will  be  a very  pretty 
place. 

The  beach,  as  far  as  I can  see,  is  low  and 
sandy;  about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  left  is  a 
very  pretty  cottage,  aud  a little  way  to  the 
right  is  the  Life  Statiou.  The  sand  is  white 
and  clean;  it  is  damp  from  the  constant  washing 
of  the  waves,  which  are  now  at  high  tide,  and 
come  dashing  over  the  sand  in  a way  to  make 
us  jump  to  keep  from  getting  our  feet  wet;  they 
spread  out  over  the  sand  and  are  gone  so  quickly 
that  I cannot  dip  my  hand  in  them,  though  I 
try  several  times;  I pat  my  hand  on  the  wet 
sand  and  taste  to  see  how  salt  the  water  is. 
They  roll  themselves  back,  leaving  everything 
clean  and  dry,  until  they  come  bounding  in 
again  as  before.  I try  to  think  of  the  things 
I have  read  as  I stand  looking  for  the  first 


L time  on  the  grand  old  ocean,  and  I remember 


“Break,  break,  break  ! on  thy  cold  grey  crags,  O sea  ! 

But  the  tender  grace,  of  a day  that  is  dead, 

Will  never  comeback  to  me.” 

I could  sit  for  hours  watching  the  waves 
dash  and  break,  but,  unfortunately,  there  is 
no  place  to  sit,  and  standing  is  tiresome  after  so 
long  a walk.  '1  he  breeze  is  so  cold  that  it 
rather  destroys  the  sentiment.  We  walk  along 
the  sand  for  awhile,  gathering  pebbles  and 
broken  shells,  washed  smooth  by  the  action  of 
the  water;  I pick  up  a piece  of  white  bees’  wax, 
and  I try  to  weave  a romance,  wondering  how 
it  came  to  be  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  and 
whose  fingers  have  pressed  it,  and  how  many 
miles  of  sea  it  has  traveled?  While  we  stand 
there  the  proverbial  barefooted  boy  approaches, 
suspenders  broken  and  pants  rolled  up;  he  is 
hailed  by  my  companion  as  Charley,  and  is  in- 
troduced to  me  as  a sort  of  cousin;  he  is  a 
grandson  of  my  cousin  Rebecka’s.  We  get 
very  sociable,  and  he  has  considerable  informa- 
tion to  give  about  the  surrounding  country;  he 
is  well  posted,  for  his  short  life  has  been  spent 
there,  and  he  is  quite  able  to  “talk.”  We 
realize  that  the  farther  we  go,  the  farther  we 
have  to  return,  so  we  decide  to  go  to  the  house, 
and  reluctantly  turn  our  steps.  My  cousin’s 
husband  is  at  home;  his  name  is  Joseph  New- 
man; he  is  also  her  cousin;  her  maiden  name 
was  Newman,  and  her  mother  was  my  father’s 
sister;  he  is  very  pleasant  and  sociable..  We 
have  fried  clams  for  supper.  I am  very  tired 
and  retire  early. 

Sea  Plain,  Wednesday,  13.  Weather  cloudy. 

1 Had  fish  for  breakfast.  Never  ate  fresh  salt 
water  fish  before;  they  are  small  fish  called 
porgies.  The  regular  fishing  season  has  .not 
set  in  yet,  but  cousin  Joe  is  fixing  his  boat  and 
getting  ready,  for  he  is  a fisherman.  He  is  one 
of  the  unlucky  kind,  who  never  get  forehanded; 
if  he  sells  a piece  of  land  he  soon  sees  it  re- 
sold at  enormous  profits,  and  other  people  ^ 
getting  rich  from  his  hard  earnings.  He  seems 
a sort  of  happy-go  lucky,  and  takes  th^  world 
easy.  His  wife  is  all  nerve  and  ambition;  if 
things  were  only  reversed — but  “so  goes  the 
world  ” 

Cousin  Joe  and  Rebecka  and  Charley  go 
with  me  for  a walk  to  the  beach;  Rebecka  says 
she  has  not  been  there  before  for  two  years. 
We  go  to  the  Life  Station  and  the  keeper 
shows  us  through  the  house.  We  see  the  life 
boat,  the  life  car  and  breeches  buoy,  the  lisle 
gun  and  projectile,  with  the  shot  line,  the 
whip  line  and  the  hawser,  the  sand  anchor 
and  the  crutch.  The  sand  anchor  is  a heavy 
plank,  which  is  buried  three  or  four  feet  deep 
in  the  sand;  a double  rope,  called  the  strap,  is 
attached  to  the  anchor,  and  coming  up  through 
the  sand  has  a pulley  attached  to  it.  The  shot 
line  is  attached  to  the  projectile,  which  is  shot 
from  the  gun;  the  whip  line  to  the  shot  line, 
and  then  comes  the  hawser;  the  projectile 
reaches  the  ship  and  is  hauled  in  by  the  crew; 
a tally  board  is  fast  to  the  line;  the  board  is  14 
inches  long  and  4 inches  wide,  with  large 
letters  printed  in  English  on  one  side  aud 
French  on  the  .other,  giving  directions  what  to 
do.  When  all  is  ready  a signal  is  given,  the 
life  car  is  swung  on  the  hawser,  and  the  crutch 
put  under  the  strap  to  raise  it  from  the  ground; 
this  is  drawn  back  and  forth  from  the  land  to 
the  ship  by  means  of  the  whip  line.  The  life 
car  is  very  light,  shaped  like  a melon,  and  so 
covered  that  the  sea  water  cannot  dash  in. 

It  takes  eight  men  to  man  the  station,  aud 
they  stay  there  eight  months  in  the  year.  They 
are  disciplined  and  drilled  regularly.  The 
captain  or  keeper  has  $700  a year;  the  rest  are 
hired  by  the  month.  Everything  is  kept  very 
clean  and  is  placed  on  wheels  ready  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  keeper  very  kindly  shows  us 
these  things  and  explains  their  use.  He  takes 
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us  through  the  house  and  up  on  the  lookout, 
where  we  have  a fine  view  of  both  ocean  and 
beach.  We  walk  along  the  sands  and  pick  up 
pebbles  and  shells;  it  is  low  tide  now,  and  there 
is  considerable  bank  between  the  water  now 
and  where  it  washed  at  our  feet  yesterday,  but 
the  same  restless  waves  came  dashing  in  with 
the  same  low,  murmuring  sound,  and  I feel  a 
peculiar  fascination  as  I reluctantly  turn  my 
steps  to  leave  it,  and  think  that  probably  I 
shall  never  come  here  again. 

Coming  back  through  the  woods,  we  sit  down 
on  the  steps  of  an  empty  house.  It  is  a sum- 
mer residence  for  some  one  who  brings  his 
family  from  a large  city  to  spend  the  summer 
months  by  the  sea  side.  There  are  two  of  them 
just  alike.  I am  told  they  belong  to  brothers, 
but  the  season  is  so  backward  that  people  are 
not  yet  seeking  their  sea-side  resorts.  We  get 
back  to  the  house  very  tired.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Newman  takes  me  to  call  on  their  married 
daughter,  Mrs.  Gifford,  after  which  we  call  on 
Mrs.  Slocum.  Cousin  Netta  Kimball  said  I 
must  be  sure  and  visit  Aunt  Fanny  Rogers, 
and  here  I am  told  that  I must  be  sure  to  see 
Aunt  Fanny  Rogers  before  I leave.  I hear  so 
much  about  her,  that  I feel  quite  a curiosity  to 
see  her. 


PHEBE  PRATT. 


I have  never  seen  a notice  of  the  death  of  Sister  Phebe 
Pratt  in  our  little  paper;  I have  been  waiting  for  some  one 
who  was  better  acquainted  with  her  life  to  write  something- 
in  hex  behalf. 

She  was  relict  of  the  late  Parley  P.  Pratt,  so  well  known 
in  Church  History.  I only  knew  her  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life,  and  am  not  well  enough  posted  to  write  about  the 
many  interesting  things  that  transpired  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  valleys,  of  which  she  bore  her  part,  and  of  her 
travels  with  her  husband  in  Chili.  I always  found  her 
humble  and  patient,  and  earnest  in  the  cause  of  truth,  will- 
ing to  devote  her  life  to  the  Gospel.  She  lived  with  her 
only  daughter,  Mrs  Holdaway,  from  whom  she  was  never 
long  parted,  until  by  the  hand  of  death. 

She  was  very  anxious  to  go  to  the  temple  and  do  a 
work  for  her  dead.  She  had  made  her  calculations  and 
got  her  recomtnends  and  papers  ready  twice,  when  in 
April  she  was  taken  down  with  pneumonia;  she  had  a long, 
hard  fit  of  sickness  and  a slow  convalescence.  She  was 
very  frail  all  summer,  but  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  Temple. 

About  the  ist  of  September  she  had  her  arrangements 
again  made,  her  clothes  ready  and  her  trunks  packed  for 
the  journey.  She  would  have  started  in  a day  or  two, 
when  one  morning  as  she  tried  to  get  up  she  found  her- 
self unable  to  do  so,  and  she  never  left  her  bed  any  more;  a 
low  fever  set  in,  and  in  a few  days  she  passed  away,  in  the 
arms  of  her  daughter. 

She  still  had  faith  that  she  would  recover,  and  her  sudden 
demise  must  have  been  as  unexpected  to  her  as  to  her 
friends.  Soon  after  her  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended 
by  her  friends,  her  daughter  moved  to  Tintic  with  her  hus- 
band, and  1 had  no  opportunity  of  gathering  dates  as  to  her 
age,  or  anything  else  of  interest. 

She  was  about  sixty-four  years  of  age,  and  had  spent 
much  of  her  life,  after  Parley's  death,  at  Spanish  Fork, 
where  she  taught  school.  She  moved  to  Provo  about  ten 
year*  ago,  when  1 first  became  acquainted  with  her.  She 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


became  associated  with  the  Relief  Society  of  the  Third 
Ward,  and  acted  for  several  years  in  the  capacity  of  Coun- 
selor to  the  President.  She  resigned  her  position  to  go 
with  her  daughter  to  Juab,  from  where  she  moved  to  Salt 
Lake  City  She  returned  to  Provo,  and  was  holding  the 
position  of  Counselor  to  the  President  of  the  teachers' 
quorum  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

We  feel  to  offer  the  following  Resolutions  of  Respect  to 
her  memory: 

Whereas,  In  the  providence  of  an  alwise  God,  He  has 
seen  fit  to  remove  from  our  presence  our  beloved  sister, 
Phebe  E.  Pratt,  and, 

Whereas,  Our  departed  friend  and  associate  was  worthy 
our  highest  regard  and  affection,  we  feel  that  some  proper 
recognition  of  her  virtues  be  had  among  us;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Relief  Society, 
deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  such  a sister,  and  will  ever  hold, 
her  name  in  affectionate  remembrance. 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  her  family 
and  friends,  and  that  we  try  to  so  order  our  lives  that  we 
may  hope  to  meet  her  when  our  journey  of  life  is  over. 

Resolved,  That  these  Resolutions  be  spread  on  the  re- 
cords of  the  ward,  that  a copy  be  given  to  her  bereaved 
family  and  friends,  and  that  a copy  be  sent  to  the  Woman’s 
Exponent. 

M.  J.  Tanner,  Prest. 

Lavira  Collins, Sec. 

P.  S.  Phebe  Soper  Pratt  was  born  at  Hempstead,  Har- 
bon,  Queens  County,  New  York,  July  8,  1823.  Was  sealed 
to  Parley  P.  Pratt  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple  by  John  Taylor, 
Feb.  8,  1846. 

She  went  on  a mission  with  her  husband,  leaving  Salt 
Lake  City  March  16  1851.  They  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Sept.  5,  for  Valparaiso,  Chili,  South  America,  and 
arrived  Nov.  8th.  Returned  to  San  Francisco  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1852,  after  a tedious  passage  of  seventy-nine  days, 
having  suffered  for  proper  food  for  forty  days  on  board 
ship. 

She  died  at  Provo,  Sept.  17,  1887,  aged  64  years  and 
2 months.  B.  P. 


Resolutions  of  Respect,  to  the  memory  of  Sister  Nettie 
Levi  Yardley,  by  the  Y.  L.  M.  1.  A.  of  Beaver  City, 
Beaver  Co.,  Utah,  Jan.  20,  1888. 

W hereas,  God  in  His  infinite  mercy,  has  seen  fit  to  take 
from  our  midst  our  dear  friend,  sister  and  fellow-laborer  in 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  and, 

Whereas,  Our  friend  and  associate  was  worthy  our  high- 
est affection  and  regard,  her  labors  in  our  Association  being 
faithfully  performed,  both  as  officer  and  member,  we  feel 
it  proper  that  we  make  expression  of  our  feelings  at  the 
loss  we  are  called  upon  to  sustain;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 
of  Beaver  City,  realize,  that  in  the  death  of  Sister  Nettie 
Levi  Yardley,  this  Association  has  sustained  a severe  loss. 

Resolved,  That  we  shall  sadly  miss  her  presence,  her 
wise  counsels  and  her  cheerful  spirit  in  our  meetings. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  members  of  this  Association,  will 
try  and  profit  by  the  wise  counsel  she  has  given  us,  and 
emulate  her  example  in  chastity,  in  cheerfulness,  and  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  her 
stricken  family,  especially  to  her  husband  and  babes,  hop- 
ing that  the  comforting  Spirit  -of  our  Heavenly  Father  may 
be  with  them  to  console  them  in  their  sad  and  sudden 
affliction. 

Resolved,  That  a copyof  these  Resolutions  be  presented 
to  her  parents  and  her  husband,  and  that  they  be  sent  to 
the  Utonian  and  to  the  Woman’s  Exponent  for  publica- 
tion. 

She  was  one  among  our  number, 

As  child,  maiden,  wife; 

Was  pure,  kind  and  loving 
Through  every  walk  in  life. 

From  early  days  of  babyhood, 

She,  light  of  home  hath  proven; 

To  her  father  and  her  mother 
No  care  or  doubt  hath  given. 

As  sister  and  companion, 

As  wife  and  mother,  too, 

She’s  shown  qualities  of  character 
That  are  seldom  brought  to  view. 

She  was  lively  in  her  nature, 

Yet  strong  in  traits  of  heart, 

Which  endeared  her  to  acquaintances, 

Unalloyed  by  craft  or  art. 


The  oldest  arm-chair  in  the  world  is  the 
throne  of  Queen  Hatafu,  who  flourished  in 
Egypt  1,600  years  B.  C.  It  is  made  of  ebony, 
and  is  beautifully  carved.  It  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Gov.  Eugene  Semple,  of  Washington  Terri- 
tory, who  has  earned  the  blessings  of  thousands 
of  women  all  over  the  country  by  signing  the 
woman  suffrage  bill,  is  described  by  the  Golden- 
dale  Sentinel  as  “a  very  genial  gentleman,  who 
might  be  mistaken  for  a well-to-  do  farmer.  He 
bears  the  honors  of  his  office  easily.” 


As  a member  of  our  Sabbath  School, 

Also  the  ‘‘Mutual  Guide," 

She  always  filled  her  mission  well, 

Ne’er  shrank  from  duty’s  side. 

And  as  sales-woman  or  teacher, 

Likewise  mother,  friend,  or  wife, 

She  was  always  at  her  station, 

Has  been  thus  through  her  life. 

She’s  sanctified  her  mission, 

And  nobly  borne  her  cross, 

Has  gone  to  that  heavenly  region, 

Where's  no  sorrow,  sin  or  loss. 

There  friends  do  never  separate, 

And  hearts  are  stronger  bound, 

True  worth  is  rightly  recognized, 

And  falseness  never  found. 

For  her  husband  and  her  babies 
We  ask  God's  choicest  care; 

Also  for  parents  and  kindred, 

We  extend  an  earnest  prayer. 

The  time  is  short  before  us 
To  work  out  all  that's  good, 

Before  we  give  our  record  up, 

Where  each  one’s  understood. 

Be  comforted,  we  say  to  you,  • 

For  God's  will  must  be  done, 

And  Nettie's  with  the  glorified, 

Also  with  the  Chosen  One; 

And  you’ll  meet  her  over  yonder, 

If  worthy  to  join  her  there, 

In  the  kingdom  of  God's  glory, 

Unsullied  by  wrong  or  care. 

E.  J.  Bennett,  President. 
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OUR  OWN. 


If  I had  known  in  the  morning 
How  wearily  all  the'  day 
The  words  unkind 
Wonld  trouble  my  mind, 

I said  when  I went  away, 

I had  been  more  careful,  darling, 

Nor  given  you  heedless  pain; 

But  we  vex  “our  own” 

With  look  and  tone 
We  may  never  take  back  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
I may  give  you  the  kiss  of  peace, 

^fet  it  might  be 
That  never  for  me 
The  pain  at  the  heart  should  cease  ! 

How  many  go  forth  in  the  morning 
That  never  come  home  at  night? 

And  hearts  have  been  broken, 

By  harsh  words  spoken, 

That  sorrow  ne’er  can  set  right. 

We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 

And  smiles  fsr  the  sometime  guest, 

But  oft  for  “our  own” 

The  bitter  tone, 

Though  we  love  “our  own’’  the  best. 

Ah ! lips,  with  curse  impatient  I 
Ah  ! brow,  with  that  look  of  scorn  1 
'Twere  a cruel  fate 
Were  the  night  too  late 
To  undo  the  work  of  the  morn. 

• — Australian i Star. 


TO  A LITTLE  EXILED  NAMESAKE. 


’Tis  a quiet  Sabbath  morning, 

Like  mild 'land  pleasant  spring; 

The  doves  coo  softly  in  their  cotes, 

Birds  in  the  tree  tops  sing. 

The  children  are  off  to  Sunday  School, 

All  but  the  younger  two, 

Whom  to  send  without  their  mamma  yet 
We  think  would  hardly  do. 

And  I,  their  mother,  could  not  go, 
Though  the  day  is  so  calm  and  fair; 

So  I’ll  give  the  morn  to  my  little  friend, 
Away — I know  not  where. 

My  loving  little  namesake, 

Who  now,  in  her  early  youth, 

Has  been  driven  from  her  happy  home, 

An  exile  for  the  Truth. 

What  feelings  these  reflections  bring  I 
I ask  myself,  oh,  when  u ... 

Will  persecution  cease  to  rage, 

And  men  behave  like  men? 

When  will  the  foes  of  freedom  fall, 

And  their  foul  work  be  done? 

When  will  the  slanderer’s  tongue  be  stayed? 
When  will  the  Saints  be  one? 

When  will  our  people  put  away 
Their  “ covetousness " and  “ pridel ” 

When  will  their  "self-will”  be  o’ercome, 
And  their  hearts  be  purified? 

These  questions  I leave  unanswered, 

Our  Sabbath  School  is  out; 

The  children  are  all  at  home  again, 

And  circling  me  about. 

Four  rosy,  bright-eyed  little  boys, 

So  full  of  life  and  fun, 

I may  as  well  put  by  my  pen, 

And  call  my  letter  done. 


Katie,  the  glad-faced  little  girl, 

Though  not  our  very  own, 

Is  just  as  joyous  and  as  free, 

And  the  fact  would  not  be  known. 

They  will  bring  me  the  “Family  Bible,” 

And  I’ll  read  of  the  Son  of  God, 

That  we  all  may  learn  and  strive  to  walk 
In  the  lowly  path  He  trod. 

Remember,  my  darling  little  friend, 

Though  we  are  so  far  apart, 

With  thoughts  of  you,  a fervent  prayer, 

Dwells  ever  in  my  heart. 

Please  kiss  your  gentle  mother, 

And  hug  her,  too,  for  me; 

Tell  her  I fondly  await  the  time, 

When  her  face  once  more  I’ll  see. 

I value  the  friendship  of  faithful  Saints, 

Like  your  parents,  staunch  and  true: 

And  deem  it  an  honor  good  and  great, 

That  they  gave  my  name  to  you. 

Follow  their  course,  and  prize  the  Truth 
Far  more  than  the  richest  pearl; 

And  the  Lord  will  bless  and  keep  you  safe, 
Dear  little  exiled  girl. 

Lula. 

Feb.  12,  1888. 


A FEW  STRONG  THOUGHTS. 


The  Young  Ladies  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  the  daughters  of  Zion!  Who 
are  they,  and  what  do  they  accomplish  under 
this  title?  They  are  the  future  mothers  of  our 
Church,  who,  by  attending  these  Associations, 
are  going  to  fit  themselves  for  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities that  will  rest  upon  their  future 
lives. 

No  daughter  of  Zion  who  has  become  a 
member,  and  whose  name  is  enrolled  on  the 
records,  should  ever  say  her  life  is- aimless. 
There  is  a great,  mighty  and  noble  work  lying 
just  before  us,  just  as  the  blue  ocean  lies  out 
beyond  the  rocks  which  line  the  shore,  and  we 
fully  realize  that  we  can-  overcome  difficulties 
only  by  strong  and  determined  efforts,  and  in 
striving  for  something  better  than  we  have 
known.  We  are  taught  that  we  should  work 
for  others’  good  rather  than  our  own  pleasure, 
for  a noble  deed  is  a step  toward  God.  With- 
out a desire  to  impi’ove,  we  would  not  make 
the  effort;  hence  these  Associations,  like  the 
summer  sun  resting  down  upon  the  tiny  acorn, 
which  causes  the  germ  of  life  to  start  till  it 
shoots  and  grows  the  mighty  oak  and  beccftnes 
an  ornament  onGod’s  earth,  plants  the  desire  for 
improvement,  religion  and  virtue  into  our 
hearts,  so  that  our  lives  will  stand  ad  living 
monuments,  worthy  of  imitation,  an  ornament 
to  society,  a help  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
a useful  instrument  in  bringing  out  God’s 
principles  on  earth. 

Could  we  make  this  improvement  if  we  did 
not  found  our  lives  and  acts  upon  religion,  or 
if  we  belonged  to  any  other  people?  A thousand 
times,  no!  Without  our  religion  we  would  be 
as  a wandering  star,  a voiceless  bird,  a motion- 
less brook.  Are  our  numbers  small  compared 
to  the  universe?  They  are,  but  compare  our 
numbers  by  our  strength,  and  you  will  find 
that  no  other  people  can  compare  with  us. 

In  these  Associations  we  make  pure  friends, 
who  will  weep  with  us  in  our  distress,  and  that 
will  dare  to  stand  forth  in  our  defense  when 
destruction  secretly  aims  its  weapons  at  our 
reputation;  and  ’when  deprived  of  our  fathers 


our  mothers,  our  kindred  dear,  who  have  to 
conceal  themselves  from  our  view,  and  are 
torn  rudely  away  from  our  home  circle,  we 
koow  that  our  spiritual  sisters  are  ever  ready 
to  comfort  us  and  pour  the  balm  of  kindness 
on  our  saddened  and  wronged  hearts.  Can  the 
world  boast  of  such  sacred  religion,  sisterly 
ties?  Look  into  their  society,  mingle  with 
them,  even  for  a day,  and  you  will  readily  per- 
ceive the  shallowness  of  their  unnatural  friend- 
ship; it  is  as  unsafe  as  the  serpent  which  was 
put  to  the  human  breast  to  revive  unto  life; 
while  watched  and  handled  with  care,  it  lay 
harmless,  but  as  soon  as  the  care  ceased,  it 
turned  and  stung  its  preserver. 

We  are  rich  in  a treasure  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  wealth,  in  our  true  friendship  for 
each  other,  and  wThile  feeling  thus,  we  could 
easily  believe  that  angels,  from  such  friendship, 
could  gather  half  their  joys. 

Let  us  all  so  live  that  our  lives  may  be  so 
pure  and  spotless  that  when  we  mix  with  the 
world,  and  their  eyes  look  into  our  eyes,  they 
could  be  dazzled  by  their  purity. 

All  the  qualities  gained  by  these  organiza- 
tions will  serve  to  make  the  Young  Ladies  of 
the  M.  I.  A.  better  daughters,  better  wives  and 
better  mothers.  We  cannot  over-estimate  the 
strength  of  woman’s  moral  and  religious 
character;  the  world  would  not  exist  without 
her.  Woman  first  lays  her  hand  on  the  baby 
face;  she  awakens  the  firstthought,  she  awakens 
the  first  impressions;  she  raises  the  prophets, 
seers  and  revel ators;  she  puts  the  desire  for 
holiness  into  their  hearts,  for  it  is  at  her  knee 
they  are  first  taught  the  ways  of  God;  success, 
happiness,  intelligence  and  wisdom,  also  follow 
in  the  train  of  each  member  of  our  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

A.  E.  A. 

Nephi  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A. 


LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT. 


This  celebrated  authoress  and  “benefactor  ot 
households,”  died  on  Tuesday,  March  6th,  two 
days  after  the  death  of  her  distinguished  father, 
A.  Bronson  Alcott. 

“Louisa  May  Alcott,  daughter  of  A.  Bron- 
son Alcott  and  Abby  May  Alcott,  was  born  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1832,  while  her 
father  was  at  the  head  of  a private  school  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  returned  to  Boston  in 
1834,  and  opened  his  school  in  the  Masonic 
Temple  on  Tremont  Street,  he  conducted  heir 
education  in  that  school  or  at  home  until  his 
removal  to  Concord  in  the  spring  of  1840.  She 
was  taught  in  Concord  by  Miss  Mary  Russell, 
now  Mrs.  Marston  Watson,  of  Plymouth,  and 
for  a short  time  by  Henry  Thoreau;  as  well  as 
by  her  father.  She  accompanied  the  family 
to  Harvard,  a small  town  near  Lancaster, 
where  he  opened  a small  community  called 
‘Fruitlands,’  in  1843,  and  remained  there  after 
the  establishment  was  discontinued  in  1844. 
The  family  then  returned  to  Concord,  occupy- 
ing for  a few  years  the  cottage  called  ‘Wayside,’ 
afterwards  purchased  by  Hawthorne,  and  his 
home  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1864.  About 
1 848  she  came  with  her  family  to  live  in  Boston, 
and  soon  afterwards  began  to  write  for  the 
newspapers — her  first  contribution,  a story, 
having  been  printed  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Gazette,  by  Col.  Clapp,  now  editor  of  the  Boston 
Journal . She  published,  late  in  1853,  while 
living  in  Boston,  her  first  volume,  ‘Flower 
Fables,’  which  was  last  winter  reprinted  by 
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Roberts  Brothers.  This  little  collection  was 
dedicated  to  Miss  Ellen  Emerson,  of  Concord, 
who  had  been  a younger  playmate  of  the  Al- 
cott  children,  for  whom  and  for  the  young 
Hawthornes  the  stories  were  written.  She 
had  an  ambition  to  go  upon  the  stage,  and 
partly  qualified  herself  by  acting  in  private 
theatricals  in  Boston,  and  in  Concord,  after 
her  family  returned  to  that  town  in  1857. 
With  her  two  sisters,  only  one  of  whom  (Mrs. 
John  Pratt,  No.  10  Louisburg  Square,  Boston) 
survives  her,  took  part  in  many  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions at  Concord,  until  near  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  and,  in  the  meantime,  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing  fiction  for  the  news- 
papers, and  a novel,  which  she  afterwards  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  -Moods.’  Shortly 
after  the  war  broke  out,  she  offered  her  services 
as  a hospital  nurse  in  Washington,  and  from 
one  of  the  hospitals  there  wrote  to  her  mother 
and  sisters  the  letters  which  she  afterwards  en- 
larged and  printed  under  the  name  of  ‘Hos- 
pital Sketches.’  This  little  book,  printed  by 
James  Redpath  in  1863,  had  a great  success, 
and  first  introduced  her  to  general  notice  as  an 
author. 

“Her  health  broke  down  in  the  hospital,  and 
for  a long  time  her  life  was  despaired  of.  Her 
health  was  never  fully  restored  after  this  illness, 
which  continued  through  1862-3,  but  she  con- 
tinued to  write  with  great  industry,  whatever 
her  state  of  health;  and  about  twenty  years  ago 
attained  that  popularity  as  an  author  of 
stories  for  children  which  she  has  enjoyed  ever 
since. 

“Miss  Alcott’s  early  education  was  largely 
gained  by  her  own  independent  study  and 
reading,  with  the  counsel  and  help  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  wise  friends  with  whom  she  was 
surrounded,  and  to  whom  she  was  ever  ready 
to  confess  her  indebtednes.  Mr.  Emerson,  after 
her  own  father  and  mother,  was  one  of  the  first 
and  kindest  of  her  friends  and  helpers.  His 
library,  his  friendship,  and  his  counsels  were 
helpful  to  her.  Whittier  was  her  favorite 
among  modern  poets,  and  quaint  George  Her- 
bert of  the  older  ones,  she  loved  to  read.  She 
had  been  abroad  twice,  in  1865  and  1870. 

“Early  in  1882,  Mr.  Alcott  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  during  most  of  the  time 
until  quite  recently,  Miss  Alcott  has  been  at 
his  side,  forgetful,  in  a great  measure,  of  all 
other  tasks  and  claims- 

“It  was  known  to  friends,  and  acknowledged 
by  Miss  Alcott  herself,  that  ‘Little  Women’  is 
the  transcript,  more  or  less  literal,  of  her  own 
and  her  sisters’  girlhood.  In  ‘Jo’s  Boys’  6he 
tells  how  a ‘book  lor  girls  being  wanted  by  a 
certain  publisher-  she  hastily  scribbled  a little 
story,  describing  a few  sfcenes  and  adventures 
in  the  lives  of  herself  and  sisters — though  boys 
were  more  in  her  line — and  with  slight  hope 
of  success,  sent  it  out  to  seek  its  fortuue,’ — and 
how  it  ‘-sailed  straight  into  public  favor,  and 
came  back  laden  with  an  unexpected  cargo  of 
gold  and  glory.’  Miss  Alcott  herself  was"  Jo;’ 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Pratt  (with  whom  father  and 
sister  joined  household),  is  the  original  of  ‘Meg,’ 
mother  of  (Jo’s  Boys,’  or  ‘Little  Men.’  ‘Beih’ 
was  the  Elizabeth  who  died  many  years  ago; 
and  ‘Amy’ — the  transposition  of  ‘May’ — the 
lovely  artist  sister,  Mrs.  Neuriker,  who  died  in 
Paris  in  1879,  leaving  to  Miss  Alcott  her  in- 
fant daughter,  Louisa  May  Neuriker.  In  the 
preface  to  ‘Jo’s  Boys'  there  is  a pathetic  allusion 
to  the  originals  ol  ‘Amy’  and  others— no  longer 
present  ‘to  suggest  and  criticise  and  laugh’  over 
their  namesakes. 

“ ‘Work,  or  Christie’s  Experiment,’  Miss 
Alcott  labelled  ‘A  story  of  experience.’  ‘Of 
her  own  experience,’  add  her  friends.  For  she, 
they  tell  us,  went  bravely  away  one  autumn 
day  to  seek. her  fortune,  or,  at  least,  ‘intent  on 
carrying  out  her  resolution  to  be,  forevermore, 
self-helpful  and  independent.’  And  as  ‘Jo’  of 
‘Little  Women,’  ‘Little  Men’  and  ‘Jo’s  Boys’ 


seems,  essentially,  not  an  unfitiiug  portrayal  of 
Miss  Alcott’s  great-hearted  self,  so  the  brave 
struggle  of  Christie,  her  busy,  changeful,  heroic, 
self-forgetful  life  work  and  its  successes,  seem 
not  untaiihfully  to  represent  Miss  Alcott’s 
earlier  womanhood,  nhe,  too,  taught,  sewed, 
wrote;  she,  too,  nursed  the  soldiers  iu  the  hos- 
pital in  1862.  And,  like  her  own  heroine, 
these  experiences  and  the  patient  doing  of 
many  ob.-cure  duties,  the  brave  encounters  with 
adverse  fortune,  the  sympathetic  knowledge  of 
heavier  burdens  and  sorrows  than  her  own,  and 
of  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  varying 
circumstances — these  and  the  .love  and  help- 
fulness thev  never  failed  to  call  forth  from  her 
own  heart,  and  the  trust  that  grew  and 
strengthened  in  times  of  need,  helped  to  give 
her  discipline,  the  self-mastery,  the  nobility 
and  patience  and  cheerfulness  so  noticeable  in 
the  famous  author  and  distinguished  woman. 

“In  1868,  Roberts  Brothers  published  the 
first,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year  the 
second  volume  of  ‘Little  Women,’  also  several 
of  her  books  since  written  to  carry  forward  the 
characters  thus  introduced,  or  to  gratify  the 
demand  which  found  expression  on  all  sides 
among  her  many  admirers  for  a ‘sequel.’  In- 
deed, all  Miss  Alcott’s  books  seem  but  to  whet 
the  appetite  of  her  readers  for  ‘more’  of  the 
same  sort,  and  ‘Aunt  Jo’  exclaims: 

“ ‘I  should  never  come  to  an  end  if  I tried  to 
suit  these  voracious  little  Oliver  Twists  forever 
clamoring  for  more.’ 

“Miss  Alcott’s  published  works  also  included 
‘An  Old-Fashioned  Girl,’  ‘Bight  Cousins,’ 
‘Rose  iu  Bloom,’ ‘Jack  and  Jill’  and  ‘Under 
the  Lilacs;’  besides  some  six  or  eight  volumes 
of  short  stories.  The  author  of  still  another 
book,  for  older  readers,  ‘A  Modern  Mephisto- 
pheles’  in  the  ‘No  Name  Series,’  is  attributed 
to  her.  Something  like  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  is  said  to  have  been  received  by  her  as 
the  proceeds  of  these,  her  books.’’ — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  death  of  Miss  Alcott  will  be  felt  very 
deeply  by  the  little  people,  both  boys  and  girls, 
wherever  her  books  have  been  circulated.  We 
know  with  what  intense  interest  her  books 
have  been  read  here  in  Utah,  where  >-he  was 
known  only  through  her  books  and  newspaper 
notices.  The  style  of  this  remarkable  writer 
was  pure  and  sincere,  and  her  stories  were  told 
with  that  easy  grace  and  symplicity  that  never 
fails  to  wiu  admiration  even  from  the  children. 
Millions  of  children  undoubtedly  have  read 
“Little  Women,”  “Little  Men,  ’ “Aunt  Jo’s 
Scrap  Bag”  series,  “Shawl  Strap,”  “My  Girls,” 
“Tommey’s  Cruise  in  the  Pinafore”  and  other 
books,  and  will  never  forget  the  delight  her 
stories  have  given  them.  The  first  thought  we 
had  on  hearing  ot  her  death  was,  what  will 
“Harper’s  Young  People”  be  without  Miss  Al- 
cott’s stories? 

Her  sublime  poem,  entitled,  “Transfigura- 
tion,” puplishtd  in  the  Woman's  Journal  of 
March  10,  speaks  forcibly  ot  the  great  soul  of 
the  departed,  and  we  who  are  left  can  indeed 
say  with  her,  in  the  verse  we  quote  below, 

“How  could  we  mourn  like  those  who  are  bereft, 

When  every  pang  of  grief 
Found  balm  for  its  re  ief 

In  counting  up  the  treasures  she  had  left." 


PUNDITA  RAMABAI. 


Among  the  other  noted  women  who  will 
speak  at  the  Woman’s  Jubilee  (as  it  has  been 
termed  by  some  one)  in  March,  at  Washington, 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  Pundita 
Ramabai  Sarasvati  of  India,  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  Pundita  Ramabai. 

When  one  has  heard  something  of  the 
learning,  the  courage,  the  single  heartedness  of 
Ramabai,  and  is  then  brought  face  to  face  with 
this  little  woman  whom  many  American  si-ters 
have  already  learned  to  love,  one  is  surprised 


to  find  her  in  figure  almost  a child,  with  a 
young  face,  large,  frank,  widely-opened  eyes 
and  a manner  which  charms  at  once  by  its  un- 
affected simplicity. 

Born  of  parents  who  had  outgrown  the 
narrow  views  of  what  a woman  ought  to  know, 
which  prevail  all  over  India,  instructed  while 
yet  a child  in  Sanskrit,  by  her  devote^  mother, 
married  at  sixteen  to  an  educated  man  capable 
of  appreciating  her  worth,  widowed  after  only 
nineteen  months  of  happy  wedded  life,  Raina- 
bai  has  consecrated  her  life  and  abilities  to  the 
work  of  helping  the  women  of  India,  out  of 
darkness  into  the  light  of  education  and  free- 
dom. 

At  Calcutta,  before  her  marriage,  the  learned 
young  Sanskrit  scholar  was  called  before  the 
assembled  pundits  and  examined.  They  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  title  of  Sarasvati,  which, 
Miss  Willard  tells  us.  means  “Minerva.”  From 
1884  to  1886  the  Pundita  occupied  a position 
as  lecturer  on  Sanskrit  in  the  Ladies’  College 
at  Cheltenham,  Englaud,  while  her  leisure  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  science 
and  English  literature.  She  comes  to  the 
women  of  America  to  tell  the  story  of  her 
Hindu  sisters — and  to  ask  for  help  to  enable 
these  Hindu  women  to  help  themselves. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  her  very  inter- 
esting book,  “The  High-Caste  Hindu  Woman,” 
she  says — “After  many  years  of  careful 
observation  and  thought,  1 have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chief  needs  of  high  cnste 
Hindu  women  are — 1st,  Self-reliance;  2nd, 
Education;  3rd,  Native  Women  Teachers;” — 
and  she  proceeds  to  set  forth  her  plan  for  help- 
ing them  iu  a manner  which  inspires  one  with 
faith  both  in  her  own  sincere  devotion  to  the 
work  and  iu  her  ability  as  a woman  of  business. 

A woman  finely  educated  as  Ramabai  is,  in- 
terested in  women,  able  to  express  herself  with 
a simple  elegance  ol  diction  which  is  itself 
eloquent  when.it  telle  the  pathetic  story  of  the 
hampered  and  hindered  womanhood  of  India 
■ — such  a woman  will  add  interest  and  value  to 
the  sessions  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women. 


An  International  Exhibition  of  Industry 
Science  and  Art  will  be  held  iu  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  this  spring.  Queen  Victoria  is  patron 
of  the  section  devoted  to  Woman’s  Art  and 
Industry.  The  secretary,  Miss  Grace  Paterson, 
27  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow,  asks  for  exhib- 
its from  American  women.  The  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mis.  McBride,  179  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  to  whom  reports,  business  cards,  etc., 
should  be  sent. 

All  persons  attending  the  International 
Council  should  plan  to  remain  over  to  the  ses- 
sions of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, April  3rd  and  4th.  These  are  always  of 
great  interest,  and  will  be  even  more  so  this 
year  on  account  of  the  large  attendance  there 
will  be  of  officers  and  delegates.  The  reports 
from  the  States  and  the  plans  discussed  in  the 
executive  sessions  will  give  members  a glimpse 
of  thecal  work  and  wide-spread  interest  which 
c ntinued  for  these  many  years  has  made  pos- 
sible the  magnificent  International  Council,  as  a 
dress  parade  of  the  woman  movement. — Ex. 

Amos  Bronson  Alcott  died  on  Sunday,  March 
4th,  at  his  home  in  Concord,  iu  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  He  was  active  and  eminent  in 
literature  and  in  conversational  lectures  until 
four  years  ago.  when  he  was  stricken  with 
paralysis.  During  this  time  he  has  been  ten- 
derly cared  for  by  the  beloved  daughter, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  who,  weakened  by  the  long 
strain  upon  her  nervous  system,  sank  quickly 
after  her  father’-  death,  and  was  re  united  with 
him  but  two  days  later  So  ended  in  its  fifty- 
fitth  year  a life  of  usefulness  and  inspiration, 
but  her  memory  will  be  cherished  as  long  as 
there  shail  be  “little  women”  in  the  land. — Ex. 
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MY  RIGHT  HAND. 


Dear  hand,  ’tis  strange  to  see  you  thus, 
Reclining  on  a pillow, 

As  pale,  and  sad,  and  motionless, 

As  grief  beneath  her  willow. 

It  is  not  thus,  my  trusty  friend, 

That  you  were  wont  your  days  to  spend. 

I’ve  seen  you,  armed  with  polished  lance, 

And  helmed  with  a thimble; 

Attacking  seams  of  giant  length 
With  thrusts  and  lunges  nimble; 

Till  joining  neat  and  hem  complete 
Attest  your  skill  above  defeat. 

I’ve  seen  you  in  the  kneading-pan, 

Deep  in  the  white  flour  buried; 

Or  to  the  elbow  dipped  in  foam, 

On  wash-day  wet  and  hurried; 

Or  wielding  mop  and  sweeping-broom, 

Cleaning  and  dusting  yard  and  room. 

I’ve  seen  you  bathe  the  burning  brow, 

With  soft  and  soothing  touches, 

Of  friends  and  dear  ones  lying  low 
In  fever’s  fiery  clutches; 

Or  fashioning,  where  tears  are  shed, 

The  white  robes  for  those  dear  ones  dead. 

I’ve  seen  you  turning  page  on  page, 

The  thoughts  of  childhood  leading; 

Or  softly  rest  on  childhood's  head, 

Its  small  sad  sorrow  heeding; 

Or  guiding  over  paper  white 

Wee,  awkward  fingers,  trying  to  write. 

In  all  your  labors,  great  and  small, 

Came  faithfully  to  aid  you 

Your  kind  twin  sister,  whom  I call 
My  left  hand,  here  she  laid  you, 

Smoothed  and  soothed  you,  bathed  and  dressed, 
Sought  to  give  you  ease  and  rest. 

But  rest  is  not  for  broken  bones, 

As  you  and  I can  witness; 

Nor  can  one  hand  work  well  alone, 

Nor  will  alone  give  fitness; 

But  labor,  shared  with  wise  good  will, 

Has  done,  and  will  do  wonders  still. 

But  I must  say,  dear  hand,  for  you, 

Howe’er  your  toil  availed, 

You  never  yet  did  evil  do 
Unless  my  judgment  failed; 

We’ve  made  mistakes,  but  by  our  will 
We’ve  toiled  for  good,  hut  never  ill. 

God  bless  you,  then,  my  good  right  hand, 

And  speedily  restore 

Your  wonted  strength,  that  we  may  start 
In  workers’  ranks  once  more; 

We  yet  may  do  some  good,  and  still 
Endeavor  to  avoid  all  ill. 

Lu  Dalton. 


EGYPTIAN  WOMEN. 


BY  CHARLOTTE  B.  WILBOUR. 


No  2. 


COPTIC  WOMEN. 

The  officers  of  the  Coptic  church  are  a 
patriarch,  bishops,  priests  and  deacous.  These 
offices  women  may  not  fill.  There  are  orders 
of  monks,  and  there  have  been  sisterhoods  of 
celibates.  The  officers  may  not  marry  after 
entering  upon  the  office,  and  must  have  mar- 
ried a maiden.  The  Coptic  language  is  uot 
now  written  or  spoken,  and  is  understood  by 
very  lew  of  those  who  recite,  or  attend  the 
service  of  the  church.  Coptic  women 
attend  church,  confess,  and  receive  the 
sacrament,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  pray 
as  often  as  the  men.  Their  style  of  dress  and 
their  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  Muslim 
women,  and  they  generally  wear  black  in  the 
streets.  Baby-girls  are  baptized  eighty  days 
after  birth,  boys  after  forty  only.  The  churches 


are  divided;  the  woman’s  part  is  the  lower,  1 
separated  from  the  men  s by  a high  lattice,  j 
Women  should  not  be  present  when  the  prayers 
are  said  for  a male  invalid  of  the  family  over 
ten  years  old,  or  when  he  receives  the  sacrament, 
except  by  special  request. 

As  among  the  Muslim  women,  much  piety  is 
unbecoming  and  quite  ridiculous  out  of  the 
cloister.  I have  often  remarked  the  little 
respect  Coptic  women  show  for  the  service  of 
the  church.  At  intervals  they  repeat  short 
prayers,  but  during  the  larger  part  of  the  cere- 
mony they  chat  and  laugh  with  their  frieuds. 
There  is  not  either  order  or  decorum  required 
of  men  and  women  during  the  service.  The 
women  stare  through  the  half-open  veil,  whisper 
or  talk  audibly,  crowd  the  strangers  and  con- 
duct themselves  much  ^s  they  do  in  the  shops 
and  bazzars. 

Neither  are  the  churches  nor  the  women 
cleanly.  The  oldest  churches  have  small  open- 
ings in  the  lattice  looking  toward  the  chancel, 
where  lamps  may  be  placed  during  evening 
service,  and  these  have  left  their  greasy  black 
signatures  for  unmolested  ages  Not  seldom 
you  may  see  worn  out  utensils  of  the  church 
service  lying  about  in  the  corners.  Above 
Cairo  it  is  often  unhealthl'ul  to  attend  church 
among  these  untidy  and  disorderly  women  aud 
children;  the  rancid  buffalo  butter  and  castor 
oil  with  which  they  moisten  their  hair,  are  not 
the  agreeable  perfume  one  would  choose  for 
the  confined  air.  They  never  change  their 
clothing,  or  make  preparation  in  any  kslj  for 
the  Sabbath  or  the  church  The  wives  and 
families  of  wealthy,  educated  Copts  seldom  at- 
tend church  except  during  fasts  aud  festivals; 
they  are  agreeable  in  dress  and  manner.  I am 
told  that  their  prayers  are  mere  forms  recited, 
but  that  the  real  prayer  of  the  womaD  is  to  be 
the  wife  of  a rich  man  and  the  mother  of  sons. 
They  do  not  understand  the  creed  of  their 
church,  and  feel  no  moral  responsibility;  and, 
again  with  their  Muslim  sisters,  do  not  count 
any  wrong  doing  sin,  if  it  be  not  discovered. 

They  have  no  education  of  the  conscience, 
and  are  reported  to  be  too  often  ingenious  in  in- 
trigue and  falsehood. 

A very  intelligent  Coptic  gentleman  of  Cairo, 
who  gave  us  much  opportunity  to  meet  the 
better  class  of  his  people,  and  witness  some  of 
their  important  ceremonies,  said  to  us  that  he 
wished  to  enter  the  priesthood  in  order  that  he 
might  use  the  influence  of  the  office  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  women  in  morality  and  cleanli 
ness,  and,  he  added  with  sad  voice,  most  of 
our  priests  are  too  indifferent  to  this.  A few 
days  after  in  speaking  of  a Coptic  lady  we  had 
knowD  in  Paris,  he  remarked  with  much 
severity  of  tone,  that  she  was  the  only  Coptic 
woman  that  had  been  taken  to  Paris  by  her 
husband,  and  allowed  to  wear  the  European 
'dress  in  the  street.  We  did  not  further  grieve 
him"  by  telling  him  that  the  sister  of  the  lady 
had  also  seen  the  w7icked  city  in  the  same  dress 
The  incident  reveal,  d that  even  he  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  important  work  he  coveted. 

LEVANTINE  WOMEN. 

The  Levantine  women  are  mostly  Christians 
and  claimed  by  the  Catholics.  They  have 
many  of  the  superstitions  of  the  Muslim  women, 
hut  they  have  a favorable  recognition  in  the 
church  and  its  service.  They  attend  mass, 
pray  for  the  dead,  and  confess  to  the  priest. 
They  are  somewhat  educated  and  are  naturally 
intelligent  and  shrewd  in  their  own  affairs. 
The  widow  who  does  not  desire  the  aid  of  the 
priest  in  disposing  and  arranging  her  affairs, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  omits  confes- 
sion. They  believe  in  the  magical  effect  of 
lying  to  turn  away  evil  influences.  They  are 
indolent  and  early  become  very  fat;  many  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  have  never  seen  the  city 
gates  or  the  port.  They  too  are  reputed  to  in- 
dulge in  serious  intrigues,  and  social  crimes. 


They  have  not  the  faith  in  destiny  which  < ner- 
vates  the  best  Muslims,  but  are  courageous  in 
danger.  They  are  frank  in  their  hatreds  or 
dislikes.  They  associate  with  the  Copts  far 
more  than  with  the  Muslims,  aud  are  ever  fond 
of  festivities. 

— The  Womans  Tribune 


WALPOLE  ON  MODERN  CHRIS- 
TIANItY. 


The  Rev.  E.  Walpole  Warren,  the  celebrated 
preacher*  and  the  new  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  said  to  “a  big  crowd”  in  a 
late  Sunday  sermon:  “Does  any  one  here  dare 
to  tell  me  that  the  Christianity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  the  Christianity  that  Christ 
taught?  Does  any  one  dare  to  say  that  this 
religion  of  New  York  is  what  Christ  wants?” 
Well,  no; — that  is,  if  they  understand  and 
believe  the  Bible.  For  the  Christianity  of 
Christ  as  set  forth  in  that  book,  in  respect  to 
moral  conduct,  spiritual  light  and  power, 
promises,  ordinances  and  organization,  finds 
nothing  like  it  amon&  the  churches  of  to  day, 
either  in  or  out  of  New  York,  except  with  the 
lowly  Latter-day  Saints.  These-  have  been 
striving  for  the  past  fifty-seven  years  to  get 
the  people  to  see  both  the  lack,  and  the  need, 
of  original  Christianity  in  these  times.  But 
when  they  have  taught  the  original  gospel  re- 
stored by  the  angel,  aud  also  taught  that  the 
so-called  Christianity  of  the  past  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  came  far  short  of  that  taught  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  they  have  bten  met 
with  denial  aud  persecution,  aud  the  cry  has 
gone  up  from  pulpit  press  and  platform, 
“False  prophets!”  “Wolves  in  sheep’s  cloth- 
ing!” “Beware  of  deceiver.-!”  Aud  so  a fair 
aud  proper  hearing  has  been  denied  them  by 
the  very  persons  who  most  need  enlightenment 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  till  now  the 
truth  is  being  forced  from  the  lips  of  influen- 
tial men  in  the  pulpit,  t e pen  of  the  journalist 
. is  blazoning  it  abroad,  aud  the  very  walls  and 
towers  of  “mystery  Babylon”  aud  her 
“daughters”  are  trembling  to  their  certain 
downfall.  ‘God  governs  among  the  nations.” 

— Selected. 



CHOICE  OF  FRIENDS. 


Choose  for  your  frieuds  people  who  have 
heart,  brain,  good  common  sense,  aud  if  possi- 
ble, education,  then  cultivate  their  acquaint- 
ance until  you  find  them  out.  It  takes  time. 
We  do  not  like  a new  study  until  we  put  some 
thought  and  effort  into  it.  So  with  a friend; 
we  must  learn  to  know  him  well  before  we  can 
estimute  his  value.  When  a person’s  virtues 
number  more  than  his  faults  he  cannot  be 
“found  wanting.”  Learn  to  have  respect  for 
some  personal  peculiarities;  they  belong  to 
your  friends  as  surely  as  do  the  shapes  of  their 
noses,  and  we  know  that  this  world  would  in- 
deed be  a stupid  world  if  we  were  all  alike. — 
Ex. 


The  rating  at  which  that  literary  dyspeptic, 
Julian  Hawthorne,  holds  Margmet  Fuller  as 
expressed  in  the  current  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Magazine  will  not  aud  to  his  credit  as  a 
critic.  He  says,  speaking  of  Margaret  Fuller 
in  connection  with  Thoreau:  “Neither  of  them 
was  of  any  actual  use  or  value  in  the  world, 
and  yet  a number  of  amiable  and  near-sighted 
people,  upon  the  theory  that  whoever  is  ex- 
ceptionally ugly, self  conceited  and  disagreeable 
must  possess  a superior  nature,  have  made 
golden  calves  of  these  poor  morials,  and  fallen 
down  and  worshipped  them  in  the  wilderness. 
A future  generation  will  correctly  appraise  the 
calves;  but  the  worshippers  will  puzzle  them/’ 
—Ex. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  - - - March  15,  1888. 


GENERAL  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  Fifty  eighth  Annual  Conference-  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  will 
commence  at  10  o’clock  Thursday  morning,  Apiil 
5th,  1888,  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Church  are  re- 
spectfully invited  to  attend. 

Wilford  Woodruff, 

In  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
WOMEN. 


There  will  be  assembled,  March  25th,  1888,  in 
Albaugh’s  Opera  House  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  a 
grand  Council  of  Women  from  various  parts  of 
the  world.  We  have  all  heard  of  Woman’s  Clubs, 
Woman’s  Conventions,  Woman’s  Congresses, 
Science  Societies,  and  many  representative  meet 
ings  of  national  organizations  called  by  different 
names,  but  this  is  the  first  time  on  record  that  the 
women  of  America  have  held  an  International 
Council.  It  marks  a new  era  of  woman’s  position 
before  the  world;  not  that  any  wonderful  event 
will  transpire  in  consequence  of  the  fact,  but  that 
woman’s  views,  opinions  and  sentiments  on  ques- 
tions of  public  importance  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  sufficiently  popular  to  be  able  to 
rally  not  only  in  a national,  but  an  international 
capacity.  The  union  of  women  in  this  work  will 
be  a strong  lever  to  lift  them  from  comparative 
obscurity  to  a much  higher  and  loftier  plane,  and 
will  give  to  the  various  departments  of  woman’s 
work  and  industries  an  impetus  not  before  appar- 
ent. 

The  Council  is  called  by  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  although  it  is  not  by  any 
means  intended  to  represent  suffrage  alone,  but 
all  nationally  organized  work  by  women  in  this 
and  other  lands.  The  Council  will  be  of.  an  inter- 
esting character,  and  will  bring  into  contact  with 
each  other  some  of  the  great  and  learned  women 
of  our  own  and  other  lands. 

The  Council  will  open  on  Sunday,  March  25,  at 
2:30  p m.,  and  will  continue  its  sessions  eight  days, 
holding  two  meetings  each  day.  This  Interna- 
tional Council  is  intended  to  celebrate  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  first  public  demand  ever  made 
for  equal  educational,  industrial,  professional  rnd 
political  rights  for  women  ,at  a Convention  held  at 
Seneca  Falls,  New  York,  in  1848. 

That  Convention  was  the  first  demand  on  record 
by  women  in  this  age  of  the  world  for  equal  rights, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  present,  the  leaven 
created  there  has  been  fermenting  and  permeating 
as  it  were,  the  nations  of  the  world.  That  Con- 
vention may  have  seemed  to  many  of  little  im- 
portance, a few  men  and  women  coming  together 
and  expressing  their  views  and  opinions  publicly, 
but  the  progressive  work  begun  there  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions  since,  and  the  gathering  in 
New  York  State  will  be  held  in  most  “honorable 


remembrance,”  and  looked  back  to  with  feelings 
of  admiration  and  reverence  by  thousands  yet 
unknown  in  the  work.  The  Council  will  com- 
mence with  religious  services,  in  which  six 
women,  with  the  title  of  Rev.,  will  take  part.  The 
sermon  will  be  by  Rev.  Annie  H.  Shaw,  subject, 
“The  Heavenly  Vision.”  This  is  a new  feature  in 
the  gatherings  at  Washington,  but  as  the  public 
work  women  are  doing  in  the  world  increases  in 
magnitude,  it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be 
new  departures  from  the  old  beaten  tracks,  and  it 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  idea  of  an  Interna- 
tional Council,  that  it  should  open  with  consider- 
able ceremony,  as  it  will  make  it  all  the  more  im- 
posing and  important  in  history. 

Monday  morning,  March  26,  will  be  the  Formal 
opening  of  the  Council.”  First,  music,  “The 
Promised  Land,”  followed  by  an  Invocation — 
Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell.  Address, 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  President  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association.  After  the  address 
of  this  celebrated  woman-leader,  there  will  be 
“an  announcement  of  Committee  on  Permanent 
Organization,”  followed  with  music,  which  will 
close  the  morning  session  of  the  first  day.  At 
7:30  in  the  evening  the  subject  will  be  Education, 
the  first  speaker  May  Wright  Sewall,  of  Indian- 
apolis, and  with  whom  we  have  had  an  interesting 
aoquaintance  and  some  familiar  talks.  She  is  an 
excellent  speaker,  clear  and  forcible  in  her  argu- 
ments, and  always  commands  strict  attention ; she 
has  excellent  executive  ability,  and  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  N.  W.  S.  A. 
The  next  speaker  on  that  occasion  will  be  Pundita 
Ramabai  Sarasvati ; subject,  “The  Women  of 
India.”  Of  this  remarkable  woman  we  have  a 
notice  on  another  page. 

After  “The  Women  of  India,”  the  Kindergar- 
tens, by  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  and  then  comes  the 
• subject,  “Discussion” — Louisa  Reed  Stowall,  M. 
S.  F.  R.  M.  S.  “Retrospection  ” Prof.  Rena  A# 
Michaels,  Dean  of  Woman’s  College  North- 
western University.  Co-Education.  Then  the 
Delegates  from  Finland  and  Denmark,  Cora  A. 
Benneson  (Bryn  Mawr),  “Fellowships  for 
Women.”  The  evening  meeting  concludes  with  a 
ten  minutes’  speech  from  Martha  McLellan  Brown, 
Vice-President  Wesleyan  College,  Cincinnati.. 

Tuesday  morning,  March  27,  “Philanthropies.” 
At  this  meeting  Harriette  R.  Shattuck,  Brest,  of 
N.  W.  S.  A.  for  Mass.,  presides.  The  speakers 
will  be  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  “The  Work  of  Uni 
tarian  Women,”  |ennie  Fowler  Welling,  “Woman 
as  Missionary,”  Laura  McNeir,  Brest.  Ladies  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Isabelle  Bage- 
lot,  “Work  of  the  St.  Lazare.”  As  she  is  a 
stranger  to  our  readers,  we  give  a brief  sketch  of 
the  woman  and  her  work. 

Madame  Isabelle  Bagelot,  directrice  of  the  work 
for  the  discharged  female  prisoners  of  St.  Lazare, 
Paris,  is  the  French  Delegate  to  the  International 
Council  of  Women  at  Washington  in  March. 

, Madame  Bagelot  is  not  known  in  this  country, 
and  a notice  of  her  and  her  work  will  be  of 
interest.  She  is  thus  described  by  M.  Maxime  de 
Camp,  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Monde?,”  in  Jan. 
1887: 

“Her  prematurely  white  hair  shows  that  she 
has  reached  an  age  which  brings  experience, 
weakens  the  illusions,  allows  one  to  look  at 
things  as  they  are,  yet  preserves  all  the  warmth  of 
the  heart.  This  lady  it  is  who  visits  the  prisoners 
(women)  both  before  and  after  the  trial,  hears 
their  story,  sifts  the  truth  from  falsehood,  arouses 
courage,  shows  the  possibility  of  a better  future  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  work,  and  often  awakens 
hope  in  despairing  hearts. 

“She  has  but  one  method— pity  for  every  sinner; 
— and  she  extends  a strong,  helpful  hand  to  those 
unfortunates  who,  by  a single  error,  have  been 
made  to  feel  it  impossible  ever  to  rise  again.  She 
suggests  one  of  the  hospital  nuns  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  went  about  through  plague-stricken 


cities,  gathering  together  the  dying  in  whom  even 
one  last  gleam  of  life  remained. 

“I  imagine  that  she  must  Eave  received  tnahy 
more  confessions  than  the  lawyers,  many  more 
even  than  the  priests,  and  that  these  confessions 
have  taught  her  never  to  despair  of  the  conversion 
of  a sinner.  She  addresses  to  them  no  reproaches ; 
that  w'ould  be  useless.  Why  revert  to  an  accom- 
plished fact?  She  tries  to  arouse  higher  senti- 
ments which  exist,  to  kindle  into  a flame  the 
spark  which  still  gleams  among  the  ashes. 

“The  practical  sense  of  a wise  woman  has 
taught  her  that  there  is  no  soul  so  debased  that  it 
does  not  preserve  in  its  secret  chamber  a certain 
mysterious  soiriething  where  the  dignity  of  the 
human  being  remains.  This  never  dies  in  the 
soul — it  does  oft  times  sleep.  The  work,  then,  is 
to  awaken  to  a delicate  and  difficult  task,  in 
which  women  excel.  This  work  brings  no  favor 
or  reward  save  the  sense  of  a high  duly  nobly 
done.” 

Ednah  D.  Cheney  will  speak  upon  “Hospitals 
Managed  by  and  for  Women,”  then  Harriet  N. 
Morris,  “Missionary  Work,”  Amelia  B.  Quinton, 
“Women’s  work  for  North  American  Indians,” 
Clara  Barton,  “Aims  and  Objects  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society.”  In  the  evening  the  subject  will 
be  “Temperance,”  and  Frances  E.  Willard  will 
address  the  Council  on  “Woman  and  Temperance.” 
Other  speakers,  famous  in  the  temperance  cause* 
are  mentioned;  topics,  “How  to  Reach  the 
Children,  “Police  Matrons,”  “The  Tempetance 
Hospital,”  “The  Temperance  Temple,”  “Our 
'Reasons.”  All  these  are  to  be  treated  upon  by 
women  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public,  and  of 
national  reputation  in  the  Temperance  work. 

Wednesday  morning,  28,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  “Industries.”  Mary  A.  Livermore  of 
Mass.,  the  Delegate  of  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  will  address  the  Council 
upon  “Woman’s  Industrial  Gains  during  the  Last 
Half  Century.”  Other  subjects,  “Women  in  the 
Grange,”  ‘ Women  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,” 
“Women  in  the  Trades,”  “Women  as  Farmers.” 
The  Ust  named  topic  will  be  by  Clara  B.  Colby, 

ditor  of  the  Woman's  Tribune , Beatrice,  Neb., 
a very  able  speaker  as  well  as  editor.  The  paper 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  National  Woman  Suff- 
rage Association.  The  evening  has  for  its  subject, 
“Professions.”  Topics,  “Women  as  Educators,” 
“Women  in  Journalism,”  “Women  in  Medicine,” 
“Women  in  Law,”  “Women  in  the  Ministry,” 
“Women  and  Finance.”  The  closing  address  will 
be  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton. 

Thursday  morning,  “Organization,”  Prest. 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  of  Fayetteville,  New  York, 
at  one  time  Editor  of  The  Ballot  Box,"  the  leading 
suffrage  paper  published  there;  the  name  was 
afterwards  changed  to  the  National  Citizen  and 
Ballot  Box.  Julia  Ward  Howe  of  Boston,  Prest. 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  will  make  the  opening  address,  upon 
“The  Power  of  Organization.”  Other  noted 
speakers  occupy  the  time,  from  ten  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  minutes  each.  Susan  B.  Anthony  will  be 
the  last  of  the  speakers  during  the  morning. 
Evening  subject,  “Legal  Conditions.”  Lillie 
Devereux  Blake  of  New  York,  will  speak  upon 
‘Legal  Disabilities,”  Alice  Scratcherd,  Del.  of 
Edinburg  National  Society  for  Woman’s  Suffrage, 
“Legal  Conditions  of  Women  in  the  Three  King- 
doms,” Alice  Fletcher,  Special  Indian  Agent  under 
the  Severalty  Bill,  “Legal  Conditions  of  Indian 
Women.”  Afterwards  “Discussion,”  each  lady 
being  all  olted  ten  minutes  Dr.  Ruth  M.  Wood, 
in  charge  of  the  Industrial  Home  in  this  city, 
Matilda  Joslyn  Gage,  Lucy  Stone  and  Mary  A. 
Livermore. 

Friday  morning,  30th,  subject,  “Social  Purity’’ 
(for  women  alone),  E.  Boynton  Harbert  presiding. 
Elizabeth  Lisle  Saxon  will  be  the  first  speaker. 
Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  remember  her 
visit  to  this  city  in  the  fall  of  1882.  She  delivered 
3.  lecture  in  the  13th  Ward  Assembly  Rooms,  to 
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“Mormons”  only,  as  no  one  else  came  to  hear  her,  j 
notwithstanding  her  national  reputation  as  a 
speaker,  writer  and  poet.  Mrs.  Grmiston  Chanty 
another  Del.  of  Edinburg  National  Society  for 
Woman’s  Suffrage  will  address  the  meeting.  “Dis- 
cussion.” Among  the  speakers  are,  ©r.  Caroline 
B.  Winslow,  Prest.  of  D.  C.  Moral  Education  So- 
ciety, and  Editor  of  the  Alpha,  published  in  the 
interest  of  social  purity.  Dr.  Winslow  is  ably 
qualified  in  every  respect  to  speak  understanding^ 
upon  this  important  subject.  S.  Maglesson  Garth, 
Del.  Norwegian  Woman  Suffrage  Society,  Dis- 
sertation Upon  Dress  by  Annie  Jenness  Miller, 
Subject,  “Comfortable  and  ArtistiO  Dress,”  Even- 
ing subject,  “Political  Conditions.”  Clara  Ney- 
man,  “Sentimentalism  in  Polities,”  Isabella 
Beecher  Hooker,  “Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Women  of  the  United  States.”  Discussion, 
“Women  in  Politics.”  Other  subjects,  “School 
Suffrage.”  “Municipal  Suffrage,”  and  “Suffrage  in 
the  Territories.’* 

Saturday,  31st,  Pioneer  Conference.  Music. 
ilAuld  Lang  SyjieP  Evening,  “Political  Condi- 
tions,” “Sex  in  Brain.”  Helen  M.  Gougar, 

“ People,  Press  and  Pulpit  ” 

Sunday,  April  1st,  Religious  Symposium,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  presiding.  There  will  be  quite  a 
number  of  noted  speakers,  subject,  “Science  and 
Religious  Truth.”  Evening  session,  Close  of  the 
Council.  Mrs.  Z.  G.  Wallace,  “The  Moral  Power 
of  the  Ballot  j”  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Closing 
Address. 

The  Committees  are  all  to  wear  badges!  Black 
and  Gold,  Com.  of  Arrangements;  Purple,  Rail- 
roads; Lavender,  Decoration;  Light  Blue,  Enroll- 
ment of  Visitors;  Dark  Blue,  Public  Reception; 
Brown  and  Gold,  Music;  Mahogany,  Hotels  and 
Boarding  Places;  Pink,  Badges;  Red  and  Gold, 
Press;  White,  Delegates  to  the  Council;  Green, 
Official  Guests;  Yellow,  Officers  of  the  N.  W.  S. 
A.;  Red,  Reporters. 

On  Monday,  April  2nd,  there  will  be  a meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a permanent  organiza- 
tion. The  headquarters  of  the  International 
Council,  as  well  as  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  will  be  the  Riggs  House. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  a kind  of  Jubilee  for  these 
pioneer  workers,  as  well  as  the  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  for  which  they  have  labored  so  long 
and  so  earnestly.  We  wish  them  the  utmost  suc- 
cess and  perfect  harmony  in  all  their  labors  and 
associations  together,  and  hope  they  may  effect  an 
international  organization  which  will  be  productive 
of  great  good  to  the  women  of  all  the  nations  re- 
presented. 


Editorial  note. 


The  winter  course  of  the  Obstetric  Class  of  Dr. 
Maggie  C.  Shipp  closed  on  the  9th  of  this  month 
(March).  Successful  examinations  were  passed 
by  Mrs.  Emma  Liljinquist,  of  Hyrum,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  I.  Hammer,  Smithfield,  both  of  Cache 
Co.,  Utah.  The  examinations  were  conducted  by 
the  Drs.  Shipp.  There  is  an  advertisement  in  the 
Exponent  for  the  spring  term  of  the  next  class, 
which  will  be  conducted  by  both  Mrs.  Ellis  R.  and 
Mrs.  Maggie  C.  Shipp.  These  ladies  have  been 
very  successful  in  imparting  instruction,  and  also 
in  the  practice  of  their  chosen  profession. 


EMPEROR  WILHELM  DEAD. 


A dispatch  dated  Berlin,  March  9,  1888,  states: 
The  Emperor  died  at  8:30  this  morning.  The 
death  of  the  German  monarch,  known  to  all  the 
world,  is  an  event  of  great  importance  on  the  con- 
tinent and  elsewhere,  and  will,  without  doubt,  be 
the  cause  of  other  great  changes  in  that  powerful 
Empire,  and  among  the  people  over  «vhom  he 
reigned  so  long,  and  by  whom  he  was  almost  ppi-  t 
versally  beloved. 


THE  EMPEROR’S  LAST  HOURS. 

liReichs  Aneeiger  gives  the  following  details  of 
the  last  hours  Of  Emperor  William:  On  Wednes- 

day, when  his  strength  began  to  fail,  the  Emperor 
spoke  repeatedly  to  Prince  William  aboutthe  con- 
ditition  of  the  Crown  Princfe  and  about  political 
and  military  affairs.  On  Thursday,  he  talked 
with  his  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden, 
about  the  death  of  her  son,  Prince  Louis.  At 
noon  he  asked  for  Prince  Bismarck,  who  came  and 
conversed  with  him  on  the  political  situation. 
The  Emperor  spoke  clearly,  and  thanked  the 
chancellor  for  his  services  in  his  country.  In- 
creased feebleness  soon  followed  afterwards.  His. 
voice  became  feebler  and  feebler,  finally  sinking 
t<£  a whisper.  At  |,  he  Was  so  weak  that  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Von  Moltke  afid  the  servants  of  the  household 
gathered  around  the  bed;  The  Emperor,  sup- 
' ported  by  the  doctors,  held  the  hand  of  his  wife 
on  one  side  and  his  daughter’s  on  the  other.  Prince 
William  stood  at  the  head  of  the  couch,  Chaplain 
Koegel  spoke  a few  words  of  consolation,  to 
v which  the  Emperor  whispered  occasional  re- 
sponses. At  5:30  the  patient  manifested  extreme 
weakness  and  death  seemed  imminent.  He  sud- 
denly rallied  and  asked  for  Count  Von  Moltke 
and  Prince  William,  with  whom  he  talked  about 
the  state  of  the  army  and  -the  Prussian  people, 
entering  into  minute  particulars  when  speaking  of 
military  matters.  To  the  astonishment  of  the 
listeners  he  then  referred  to  Germany’s  alli- 
ances with  various  countries  and  the  possi- 
bility of  war.  But  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  his  remarks,  the  fantasies  of  delirium  were 
Uiingled  with  the  coherent  utterances.  This 
temporary  recovery  of  strength  lasted  till  10 
o’clock.  At  frequent  intervals  he  conversed  in  a 
touching,  earnest  manner  with  those  about  him. 
Between  10  and  2 o’clock,  it  was  observed  that  a 
curious  change  was  beginning  to  take  place  in  the 
Emporer’s  face,  although  there  was  again  a slight 
improvement  in  his  condition.  But  at  7 it  was 
seen  that  his  last  moments  were  near,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  again  summoned  to  his 
bedside,  and  at  8:30  the  doctors  declared  that  he 
was  dead.” 

“Berlin,  March  9. — The  new  King  was  pro- 
claimed Frederich  III.  He  signs  “Frederick,” 
without  reference  to  Emperor  or  King.” 

“The  Reichs  Anzieger,  announces  that  the 
Chancellef  has  received  the  following  telegram 
from  Emperor  Frederick:” 

' San  Remo,  March  9. — At  this  moment  of  deep- 
est sorrow  at  the  decease  of  the  Emperor  and 
King,  my  beloved  father,  I must  express  my  thanks 
to  you  and  to  the  Ministers  of  State  for  the  devo- 
tion and  loyalty  with  which  you  all  served  him.  I 
rely  upon  your  assistance  in  the  arduous  charge 
which  has  devolved  upon  me.  I leave  here  to- 
morrow. 

(Signed),  Frederick^ 

“The  Emperor  has  also  forwarded  the  following 
ordinance  to  the  Ministers  of  State  on  the  subject 
of  public  mourning:” 

With  regard  to  the  national  mourning,  which 
has  heretofore  been  customary,  we  will  not  order 
any  provision,  but  will  rather  leave  to  every 
German  to  determine  how  he  will  give  expression 
to  his  affliction  at  the  death  of  such  a monarch, 
and  how  long  he  will  deem  it  appropriate  to 
restrict  participation  in  public  entertainments. 

ADDRESS  TO  EMPEROR  FREDERICK. 

“Berlin,  March  14.— Burgomaster  Forcken- 
book,  who  headed  the  Berlin  alderman  who  called 
on  Emperor  Frederick  yesterday  and  addressed 
His  Majesty,  after  expressing  the  sorrow  of  the 
citizens  for  the  death  of  Emperor  William, 
thanked  Emperor  Frederick  for  returning  to  Berlin. 
He  then  read  the  following  address:” 

“The  most  illustrious  and  powerful  Emperor  and 


King  has  entered  into  eternal  rest.  The  founder 
of  the  German  empire  has  gone.  He  guarded  the 
peace  of  the  world, even  on  his  deathbed.  His  death 
is  mourned  by  the  whole  world.  His  loyal  people 
are  weeping,  his  grateful  capital  sheds  hot  tears. 
Indissolubly  engraven  on  our  hearts  are  the 
words  which  the  departed  wrote  us  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  his  last  words  to  us:  Relying  on 
my  steadfast  trust  in  the  Almighty,  my  whole  en- 
deavor, my  unceasing  care  is  solely  for  the  wel- 
fare of  my  beloved  people.’  Most  gracious 
Emperor,  we  feel  with  your  imperial  majesty’s 
grief  of  the  son  for  the  loss  of  his  father,  the 
anguish  of  a commander  who  places  the  palm  00 
the  coffin  of  the  head  of  the  army,  and  the 
mourning  of  Hohenzollern  for  the  great  Hohen- 
zellern  Emperor.  We  most  respectfully  beg  your 
majesty  to  accept  this  humble  expression  of  our 
heartfelt  sympathy.  We  admire  the  strength  of 
mind  which,  guided  by  a sense  of  duty,  overcomes 
the  greatest  suffering.  The  love  of  your  most 
faithful  people  accompanied  your  majesty  on  your 
homeward  journey,  your  majesty’s  throne  stands 
in  the  city  whose  people,  full  of  gratitude,  earnest- 
ly vow  “unchanging  loyalty  to  come  from  all  our 
hearts.  With  most  heartfelt  prayers  for  your 
majesty’s  health,  and  most  respectful  thanks  to 
your  majesty’s  indefatigable  and  devoted  consort 
and  we  cherish  the  hope  that  your  majesty  may  be 
granted  a long  and  happy  reign.” 

“Precincts  of  the  cathedral  to-day,  the  15th  f 
presented  constant  scenes  of  excite- 
ment and  gaiety  and  turbulence,,  that 

was  little  in  accord  with  the  signs;  of 
mourning  observed  elsewhere.  The  open  space- 
in  front  of  the  cathedral  was  filled  with  companies 
of  soldiers  with  loaded  rifles,  and  had  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  a bivouac.  The  square  was  entirely 
closed  to  the  public,  except  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  a long  line  of  visitors  formed  between 
double  lines  of  soldiers  along  the  route  to  be 
taken  by  the  funeral  procession  three  miles  long* 
At  intervals  of  twenty  paces  along  the  route,  a 
double  row  of  wodden  obelisks  draped  with  crape 
is  being  erected,  and  grand  arches,  forty  feet  high, 
will  span  the  whole  roadway  from  Their  Garten 
along  to  Unterder  Linden.  The  snow  has  ceased 
falling,  and  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  but  the 
weather  continues  bitterly  cold.  Shops  are  being 
opened  and  business  is  being  resumed.  Thousands 
of  persons  are  arriving  daily  from  the  provinces 
to  view  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  lying  in  state. 
Emperor  Frederick  spent  an  hour  yesterday 
morning  and  another  hour  in  the  afternoon  walk- 
ing in  the  Orangery  at  Charlottenburg.  He  eats 
and  sleeps  well.  During  the  day  he  gave 
audiences  to  several  personages,  including  Von 
Moltke.  Every  house  along  Unter  den  Linden  is 
draped  with  mourning,  Brandenburg  Gate  being 
entirely  covered  with  crape.  On  the  place  in 
front  of  the  Catholic  church  a black  amphitheatre 
is  being  erected  that  will  hold  thousands  of  seats. 
Along  the  route  of  the  funeral  procession  seats 
are  selling  at  from  5 to  20  marks.” 

“Members  of  the  Reichstag  and  Landtag  visited 
the  cathedral  on  Tuesday  and  privately  viewed  the 
remains  of  the  Emperor.  In  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  Empress  Augusta,  the  late  Emperor’s 
rooms  will  be  left  absolutely  intact,  just  as  when 
be  lived  in  them. 

The  municipal  authorities  of  Cologne  have 
voted  30,000  marks  for 

A MONUMENT  TO  THE  EMPEROR  WILLIAM. 

Bergas  has  secured  a perfect  cast  of  the  Kaiser’s 
features. 

“From  early  morning  windows  commanding  a 
vi  ew  of  the  square  were  crowded  with  onlookers, 
who  were  unable  to  leave  their  homes  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  The  spectacle  was 
more  suggestive  of  a public  holiday  than  that  of  a 
day  of  mourning. 


EXTRACT 


From  a Letter  Written  to  the  Woman’s 
Tribune,  Beatrice,  Nebraska,  and  Dated 
at  White  Rocks,  Utah. 

The  remoteness  of  the  agencies  from  white 
settlements  has  prevented  my  mingling  with  the 
Mormons  to  any  very  great  extent.  However,  by 
way  of  business,  I have  made  several  flying  visits 
to  Ashley,  Utah,  where  I met  some  noble-hearted 
women  (Mormons),  whose  hospitality  and  kindness 
are  worthy  of  mention.  They  speak  of  their 
disfranchisement  as  the  temporary  loss  of  “their 
birthright,”  and  exhibit  surprising  stoicism,  which 
is  nurtured  and  fostered  by  the  belief  that  Utah 
will  be  admitted  as  a state,  before  many  years, 
and  that  by  the  same  legislative  act,  franchise  will 
be  restored  to  the  Mormon  women.  One  intelli- 
gent woman  told  me  she  was  not  chagrined  at 
being  deprived  of  the' ballot,  since  the  government 
had  given  her  a dower  in  her  husband’s  property, 
which  she  thought  was  more  desirable  than  the 
privilege  ot  voting.  These  women  are  ardent  de- 
votees to  their  religion,  and  are  slow  to  adopt  new 
ideas,  or  any  class  of  literature  into  their  house- 
holds that  do  not  pertain,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
their  church,  doctrines  and  covenants. 

Fannie  A.  Weeks, 
Supt.  Indian  Boarding  School. 
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BEAVER  STAKE. 

Report  of  the  semi-annual  conference  of  the 
ladies’  Relief  Society  of  Beaver  Stake,  held  in 
the  Latter-day  Saints’  meeting  house,  Beaver 
City,  March  2,  1888,  Prest.  Lucinda  Howd 
presiding.  All  the  settlements,  except  Miners- 
ville;  were  well  represented. 

After  the  usual  opening  exercises,  Sister 
Ruth  Tyler,  Prest.  of  1st  Ward,  Beaver,  said 
the  sisters  in  her  ward  were  trying  to  take  care 
of  the  poor  and  perform  all  their  duties.  ‘‘The 
labor  of  caring  for  our  families  is  great,  but 
we  must  try  to  devote  a portion  of  our  time  to 
the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  He  will  bless  us 
with  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  peace  and  union  will 
prevail  in  our  midst.” 

Sister  Hattie  Fotheringham,  Prest.  2nd 
Ward,  Beaver,  reported  her  branch  as  doing 
well;  there  were  no  hard  feelings.  “We  should 
try  to  overlook  one  another’s  faults  and  cherish 
a spirit  of  forgiveness  toward  all  We  should 
try  to  improve  our  minds  and  bless  those 
around  us.” 

Prest.  Sarah  Jones,  of  Adamsville,  said  the 
sisters  there  were  doing  well  considering  their 
numbers;  which  were  few.  “There  is  a good 
attendance,  and  all  feel  well  and  to  help  one 
another.” 

Prest.  Anu  Richards,  of  Greenville,  said 
they  had  had  a great  deal  of  sickness  among 
the  sisters,  but  they  felt  well  iu  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  were  trying  to  prove  faithful. 

Miuersville  Ward  was  uot  represented,  owing 
to  the  sickness  of  the  President  and  both  Coun- 
selors. 

Stake  Counselor,  Laura  Skinner,  felt  that 
timre  was  everything  to  encourage  us  iu  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  “Our  sick  are  healed,  and 
the  promises  of  the  Lord  are  verified  according 
to  our  faith.”  Prayed  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
would  enable  us  to  endure  to  the  end,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  promise,  only  to  those  who 
do  so. 

Sisters  Mary  Campbell,  Mary  Talton  and 
Margaret  Pierce  bore  their  testimonies. 
Thought  we  ought  to  attend  meetings  and  an- 
swer to  every  call.  “We  must  study  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  because  the  more  we 
study  th  m the  grander  they  appear  and  the 
more  we  will  strive  to  carry  them  out.” 

Sister  Mary  Ashworth  spoke  of  the  respousi 
bilities  of  mothers  in  raising  their  children 


and  said  it  was  our  privilege  to  enjoy  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  performing  our  duties.  “We  ought 
to  set  good  examples,  and  let  precept  and  ex- 
ample go  hand  in  hand.” 

Sister  Deliia  Cox  had  never  seen  anything 
to  weaken  her  faith  in  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel.  “It  is  not  the  actions  of  others, 
but  our  own  actions  that  will  condemn,  or  save 
and  exalt  us.” 

Sist-r  S.  M.  Dell  spoke  of  the  different  ways 
we  are  constituted;  that  some  are  much  more 
sensitive  than  others,  and  how  careful  we  ought 
to  be  in  word  and  deed,  not  to  wound  or  offend 
the  feelings  of  our  brethren  and  sisters. 

Sisters  Mary  Davis  and  Orissa  Robinson 
bore  their  testimonies,  and  desired  to  prove 
faithful. 

Prest.  J.  R.  Murdock  addressed  the  confer- 
ence. Expressed  his  approbation  of  the  work 
of  the  Society,  and  felt  pleased  to  see  so  many 
trying  to  perform  their  duties.  “We  must  be 
strictly  disciplined  in  the  government  of  God, 
and  the  trials  we  are  undergoing  at  the  present 
time  are  to  prove  us  to  see  whether  we  will 
keep  the  commandments  of  God  or  not.  We 
must  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and 
render  to  every  man  and  woman  that  which  is 
due  to  them.  Sustain  all  lawful  authority, 
honor  the  priesthood,  rear  your  children  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord;  teach  them 
to  pray  and  to  have  faith,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  withstand  the  flood  of  infidelity  that  is 
submerging  the  world.  Subject  yourselves  to 
the  whole  law  of  God,  that  you  may  remain 
faithful  in  the  trying  scenes*  through  which 
you  may  have  to  pass.”  The  speaker  gave 
many  other  good  iustructions,  and  was  listened 
to  with  interest  bv  all  present. 

Conference  adjourned  until  2 p.m.  Singing. 
Benediction  by  Bishop  J X.  Smith. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.m.:  Prest. 

Howd  presiding.  The  statistical  and 
financial  reports  were  then  read,  showing  that 
the  different  branches  of  the  Stake  were  iu  a 
good  condition. 

Stake  Counselor  Emma  H.  Bennett  was  tha 
first  speaker.  “The  reports  and  testimonies  we 
have  heard  are  very  encouraging,  and  show 
that  the  sisters  are  striving  to  help  to  carry  on 
this  great  work.  This  Society  was  organized 
for  a wise  purpose’  and  the  Prophet  Joseph 
said  the  organization  of  the  Church  was  uot 
complete  without  it; 

We  must  be  filled  with  love  and 
charity  towards  all;  we  need  not  be  discouraged 
at  trials,  for  they  are  neccessury  to  keep  us 
humble,  and  cause  us  to  rely  upon  God  and 
put  our  whole  trust  in  Him;  if  we  will  do  this 
He  will  never  fail  us.  We  must  sustain  one 
another  as  officers  and  members,  and  be  united, 
for  this  is  pleasing  to  the  Lord.”  The  speaker 
made  many  other  good  remarks,  and  exhorted 
the  sisters  to  be  diligent  in  Ihe  performance  of 
all  their  duties. 

Sister  M.  E-  Murdock  had  felt  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  minutes  and  reports,  which  show 
that  a good  work  is  being  performed.  “We 
must  uot  hold  feelings  one  toward  another,  as 
this  will  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  cause  it  to 
depart,  fr  m us.”  Gave  good  advice  with  re- 
gard to  our  children,  and  thought  we  ought  to 
send  them  to  the  Primar}',  as  there  they  are 
taught  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  “May  we 
run  the  race  through,  and  eventually  gain  the 
prize  we  set  out  for.” 

Sister  McDanough  bore  her  testimony,  aad 
said  as  she  had  made  many  sacrifices,  she  was 
looking  for  the  blessings  to  follow  “Prayer  is 
a great  help,  for  if  we  will  go  in  humility  be- 
fore our  Heavenly  Father  and  ask  for  His 
blessings,  He  will  not  withhold  them.”  Spoke 
of  the  training  of  the  children, and  the  necessity 
of  our  being  united,  that  the  blessings  of  Gud 
might  be  with  us. 

The  Stake  and  local  officers  were  presented 
and  unanimously  sustained. 


Prest.  Howd  addressed  the  conference.  Said 
she  should  not  take  up  much  time,  as  she 
wanted  to  hear  from  the  bishops.  Expressed 
her  pleasure  at  the  good  attendance,  notwith- 
standing the  inclement  weather.  She  felt  glad 
to  see  so  many  of  the  young  ladies  present.  “It 
is  good  for  them  to  attend  these  meetings;  it 
will  make  better  wives  and  mothers  of  them. 
The  older  sisters  are  passing  away,  and  the 
young  ladies  must  take  their  places,  aud  they 
should  prepare  themselves  for  the  responsibili- 
ties that  await  them  in  the  future.  We  have 
a great  mission  to  perform,  and  we  should  set 
our  laces  like  flint  against  wickedness,  counsel 
our  children  iu  righteousness,  aud  try  to  per- 
form all  our  duties.”  Spoke  of  the  duty  of 
the  Relief  Society  iu  caring  for  the  poor,  and 
the  gathering  and  storing  of  grain. 

Bishop  C.  D.  White  said  he  was  pleased  with 
the  work  the  sisters  had  performed,  aud  felt  to 
appreciate  their  labors.  Spoke  of  the  lack  of 
faith  manifested  by  so  many,  in  employing 
doctors,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  ordinances 
Go<l  has  revealed  for  the  healing  of  the  sick. 
“If  we  expect  to  walk  in  the  path  God  has 
marked  out  for  us,  we  must  depend  upon  Him, 
and  He  will  carry  us  through  safely.” 

Bishop  J.  X.  Smith  also  appreciated  the 
labors  of  the  sisters,  aud  would  not  know  how 
to  get  along  witheut  them.  “We  should  teach 
our  children  to  pray,  and  they  will  have  more 
faith  when  they  grow  up.  The  Zion  of  God, 
that  shall  he  built  up  by  the  celestial  law,  will 
he  great  and  glorious,  and  we  need  to  begin  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  this  great  work.  The 
Lord  willshmv  forth  His  mighty  power  in  our 
deliverance,  and  we  must  put  our  whole  trust 
in  Him.  Try  to  increase  in  faith  and  in  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  he  enabled  to 
perform  the  labors  He  designs  us  to  accom- 
plish.” 

Bro.  Win.  Fotheringham  expressed  himself 
in  his  usual  forcible,  eloquent  and  interesting 
manner.  “The  employment  of  doctors  by  this 
people  shows  we  have  departed  from  first 
principles,  and  we  need  a great  wakening  up, 
and,  as  thb  Lord  lives,  we  shall  get  it.  We 
must  prepare  ourselves  for  the  coming  ol  the 
Lord,  and  follow  the  Great  Master,  even 
Jehovah,  who  came  down  on  this  planet  for 
our  salvation.  Let  us  be  careful  of  our  words, 
for  we  must  give  an  account  of  them.  We 
must  have  a greater  regard  for  our  fellow  men, 
and  strive  to  benefit  them,  that  we  may  receive 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  will  save  and  ex- 
alt us.” 

Conference  adjourned  till  the  first  Friday  in 
September.  Singing  by  the  choir.  Benedic- 
i tion  by  Bro.  Daniel  Tyler. 

Louisa  Jones,  Stake  Sec. 


ANNIVERSARY. 


The  anniversary  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
Secoud  Ward  of  Provo  was  held  in  the  ward 
house,  March  1,  1888,  commencing  at  7 o’clock. 
The  ward  were  invited  to  attend  to  hear  the 
yearly  reports  ot  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
There  were  on  the  stand  Bishop  J.  W.  Loveless, 
Abraham  Halladay,  Evan  Hyde,  Prest-  Sarah 
A.  Scott,  Counselors  Matilda  Loveless,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Society.  After  partaking 
of  picnic,  and  the  yearly  reports  were  read,  the 
evening  was  spent  in  appropriate  addresses, 
delivered  by  the  above  named  brethren  and 
sisters,  interspersed  with  songs  and  recitations. 
At  10  o’clock  all  took  part  in  dancing  until  12 
o’clock,  when  Bishop  J.  W.  Loveless,  in  behalf 
of  the  Society,  returned  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Bro.  Giles  for  his  kindness  in  rendering  instru- 
mental music  for  the  occasion,  and  thanked  all 
who  had  contributed  towards  the  entertainment 
during  the  evening. 

Eliza  D.  Brown,  Secretary. 
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LEAVES  FROM  MY  JOURNAL. 


BY  M.  J.  TANNER. 


At  the  entrance  of  the  Park  we  take  a 
carriage  and  go  through  the  beautiful  drives. 
I think  one  could  spend  days  here  and  never 
tire  of  the  scenery.  Here  is  a lake  with  a 
small  boat,  and  some  swans  are  floating  about 
on  the  water;  here  is  a place  shaded  with  trees, 
and  seats  are  arranged  for  a large  number  of 
people;  here  i3  a hollow  or  ravine,  where  one 
might  take  his  favorite  book  and  spend  a few 
hours  in  solitude,  or  enjoy  a delicious  tete-a  tde 
with  his  ‘'best  girl.”  The  grass  looks  like  vel- 
vet spangled  with  stars;  I never  thought  dande- 
lions were  so  pretty  before,  but  their  yellow 
heads  peeping  up  among  the  grass  form  a 
picture  I shall  not  soon  forget,  'i  here  are 
nine  miles  of  carriage  roads  in  the  Park,  and  it 
winds  about  until  one  is  lost  as  to  locality. 
There  are  also  roads  for  equestrians  and  roads 
for  pedestrians,  and  one  is  not  allowed  to  go  on 
the  other’s  road.  They  are  all  smooth  and 
clean,  and  one  must  not  step  on  the  grass. 
There  are  trees  of  every  variety  of  shade  and 
foliage,  and  some  are  covered  with  white  blos- 
soms, which  fill  the  air  with  perfume. 

We  have  not  time  to  stop  at  all  the  places 
of  interest,  but  when  we  come  to  the  Art  Mu- 
seum we  stop  and  go  through  it.  Here  is  so 
much  that  is  lovely  that  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  it.  Some  of  the  finest  sculpture  in 
the  world,  I suppose,  is  here.  Here  is  Cleopatra 
and  Semiramis,  Goethe  and  the  Greek  Slave, 
Dante’s  Inferno  and  Cain,  and  more  than  I 
can  possibly  enumerate.  Here  are  specimens 
of  ancient  statuary;  I am  not  posted  as  to 
what  they  all  represent,  as  my  guide  book  does 
not  explain  it.  No  doubt  they  are  relics  of 
ancient  ruins,  but  as  a representation  of  art  it 
compares  with  modern  art  as  children’s  mud 
pottery  does  with  beautiful  china  ware.  Here, 
too,  is  a collection  of  pottery;  it  is  very  crude, 
and,  no  doubt,  derives  its  value  from  its  anti- 
quity. Here  are  sarcophagi  or  stone  coffins; 
each  one  has  a printed  label,  telling  when  and 
where  it  was  procured,  and  what  the  carving 
on  it  represents.  We  go  up  stairs  to  the 
picture  gallery;  here  are  paintings  by  the  old 
masters.  Christ  is  represented  in  different 
sceness  and  by  different  artists;  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  is  also  represented  according 
to  the  conception  of  the  different  masters. 
There  are  also  landscapes  and  portraits.  Here 
is  the  portrait  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose 
tomb  we  saw  in  Trinity  Church  Cemetery.  In 
the  west  gallery  are  pictures  by  modern  masters. 
We  have  not  time  to  examine  them  all,  but  I 
must  confess,  be  it  good  taste  or  bad,  I most 
admire  the  works  of  the  latter  period.  One 
needs  to  be  strong  of  limb  and  lithe  of  muscle 
to  walk  around  among  it  all;  and  it  takes  a 
good  pair  of  eyes  and  a clear  head  to  see 
and  uncjgrstand  it.  I could  stay  here  for  days 
and  find  something  to  admire. 

The  time  draws  near  for  closing,  so  we  go 
out  and  walk  to  the  obelisk,  a short  distance 
away.  The  obelisk,  sometimes  called  Cleo- 
patra’s needle,  is  certainly  a great  curiosity;  it 
is  a straight  shalt  of  rock,  reaching  very  high; 
tne  dimensions  have  been  given  many  times, 
but  I am  not  familiar  with  them;  it  is  square 
•and  tapering;  it  stand.-,  on  a pedestal,  and  from 
under  each  corner  extends  huge  black  claws, 
resembling  the  claws  of  a lobster  or  crawfish. 
Every  siue  is  covered  with  figures  and 
characters;  every  character,  no  doubt,  has  a 
meaning  if  we  could  but  decipher  it.  Time 
and  atmospheric  action  has  defaced  *t  in  some 
places  and  worn  it  entirely  smooth.  The  few 
years  it  has  endured  our  climate  have  injured 
it  more  than  centuries  of  the  burning  suns  of 
Egypt.  There  is  talk  of . trying  to  cover  it 
from  the  atmospheric  changes,  but  it  will  cost 
an  immense  sum.  We  enter  a carriage  and 
leave  the  Park.  The  carriage  hire  is  a great 


convenience;  we  pay  twenty-five  cents  for  a 
ticket,  and  can  stop  at  arty  place  of  special  in- 
terest; we  can  continue  our  ride  on  any  carriage 
of  the  same  line  until  we  leave  the  Park.  We 
see  some  beautiful  residences  in  this  vicinity, the 
homes,  probably,  of  the  “bulls”  and  “bears”  we 
saw  at  the  exchange  in  Wall  Street.  We  see 
a tenament  house;  it  is  called  ‘ a French  Flat,” 
and  is  fifteen  stories  high. 

We  take  the  elevated  railway;  the  cars  on  it 
are  run  by  steam,  and  we  soon  come  to  Grand 
Street.  Here  we  part  with  Bto  Hart;  I thank 
him  for  all  his  kindness,  and  bid  him  goodbye, 
for  I shall  not  see  him  again  before  leaving 
New  York.  We  get  home  very  tired  and 
hungry;  we  have  feasted  our  eyes  and  our  ears, 
everything,  in  fact,  but  our  .stomachs.  It  is 
certainly  a day  I shall  never  forget. 


OFFICIAL  DELEGATES. 


Philadelphia,  Feb.  25th,  1888. 

To  The  Woman’s  Tribune: 

Through  your  columns,  I wish  to  correct  two 
mistakes  which  have  occurred,  owing,  it  is 
suggested,  to  a lack  of  plainness  in  the  wording 
of  the  Call  of  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  issued  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments June  1st, v 1887.  * 

“Representative  organizations,”  + * 

* * * were  intended  to  refer  to  na- 

tionally organized  bodies,  or  (where  in  any 
work  which  had  assumed  important  dimensions 
none  such  existed)  to  such  parent  associations 
as  were  regarded  as  of  primal  importance  by 
the  other  organizations  in  the  same  line  of 
work.  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  for  in- 
stance, the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  World’s 
W.  C.  T.  U.,  the  British  and  Canadian  C.  T. 
U.  were  all  invited,  the  number  of  delegates 
mentioned  in  the  invitations  varying  according 
to  the  estimated  importance  of  the  organization. 
The  impression  exists  in  some  quarters  that 
local  W.  C-  T.  Unions  are  free  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Council;  this  is  a mistake. 

******** 

The  International  Council^  though  called  by 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  is 
not  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  W.  8.  A. 
This  convention  is  announced  for  April  3rd 
and  4th;  and  delegates  elected  by  state  or  local 
woman  suffrage  associations’  upon-the  new  basis 
of  representation  of  the  N.  W.  S.  A.,  are  dele- 
gates simply  to  the  annual  convention  and  not 
to  the  International  Council  of  Women. 

Rachel  G.  Foster. 

Cor.  Sec’y  Nat’l  W.  S.  Assoc’n  and  Sec’v  of 
Com.  of  Arrangements  for  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women. 


AN  AUNTIE’S  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
CHILDREN. 


Among  the  many  new  developments,  useful, 
educational,  and  scientific,  of  the  present  age, 
there  is  one  which  we  certainly  cannot  regard 
with  unmixed  satisfaction,  viz : the  tendency 
to  encourage  our  children  to  “grow  up”  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  regard  less  of  consequences. 
Some  youngsters  seem  to  have  very  little  real 
childhood  left  in  them;  toys  are  at  an  early  age 
discarded  with  contempt,  and  dress,  parties, 
flirtations,  and  formal  calls — modeled  as  closely 
as  possible  on  the  pattern  of  their  elders — 
takes  their  place.  And  many  parents  who 
would  be  shocked  at  encouraging  such  worldli- 
ness as  the  above  betray  a strange  eagerness 
for  their  children  to%pr  maturely  become  like 
men  and  women,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
thought  and  feeling.  Else  we  should  not  so 
often  hear  the  well-worn  remonstrance,  “You 
must  not  do  so-and  so;  you  are  getting  too  big,” 


or  note  the  meaning  smile  of  pride  and  gri.tifi- 
*cation  with  which  a mother  sees  her  small 
daughter  coquettishly  inviting  the  attentions  of 
a knickerboeked  beau- 

And  what  is  the  behavior  for  which  children 
are,  as  a rule,  reproved  on  the  ground  of  age? 
Not  the  most  censurable,  by  any  means.  A 
little  girl  (and  girls  are,  I think,  the  more  in- 
jured in  this  respect)  will  be  told  that  she 
should  give  up  playing  with  dolls — “What  can 
a great  girl  like  that  want  with  a doll?” — who 
is  never  too  old  to  be  selfish,  thoughtless,  or 
impertinent.  She  is  chidden  for  running,  or 
otherwise  healthfully  exercising  her  limbs,  be- 
cause she  is  “almost  a young  lady,”  and  ladies 
never  run  or  romp,  they  walk  with  sedate  and 
quiet  steps,  look  charming,  and  keep  cool. 
Every  time  a little  girl  breaks  into  a natural, 
juvenile  frolic,  forgetting  age,  clothes,  and  ap- 
pearances for  a blissful  five  minutes;  she  incurs 
a risk  of  being  pulled  up  with  shocked  re- 
proofs and  uplifted  hands,  while  n barrier  of 
“prunes  and  prisms”  is  straightway  erected  to 
keep  her  in  the  straight  path  of  propriety:  i.  e., 
affectation  and  soul-withering  self-consciousness. 
She  may  simper  and  mince,  fuss  over  the 
fashions,  and  chatter  about  sweethearts,  regard- 
ing every  boy  she  meets  in  the  light  of  a possi- 
ble admirer,  and  discuss  with  repellant  pre- 
cocity the  matrimonial  prospects  of  her  grown- 
up friends;  but  run  a race,  climb  a tree;  or 
nurse  her  baby-doll,  oh,  no  ! she  is  getting  much 
too  big  for  all  this.  That  is,  in  such  a family 
as  I am  now  supposing;  many,  happily,  are  far 
otherwise.  Yet,  if  the  child’s  physical  being 
is  sufficiently  robust  to  enjoy  a romp,  and  her 
mind  innocent  enough  to  love  her  doll,  why 
not  let  her  do  both  as  long  as  she  can?  She 
will  cease  when  her  nature  prompts,  which  will 
surely  be  the  only  right  time.  A bud  that  is 
allowed  to  open  naturally,  even  if  tardily,  to 
the  sunshine,  must  develop  into  a more  perfect 
and  beautiful  flower  than  one  whose  petals 
were  impatiently  torn  apart  before  their  hour 
had  come. 

A sadder,  though  in  some  respects  perhaps 
less  immediately  harmful  notion  is  that  which 
supposes  a child,  boy,  or  girl,  to  be  at  a certain 
age  too  old  for  the  accustomed  expressions  of 
teuderness  and  love.  Some  young  people,  no 
doubt,  at  an  early  age  cease  to  care  for  caresses, 
and  try  to  avoid  everything  which  savors  of 
babyhood.  This  is  not  the  sweetest  spirit,  but 
if  natural  cannot  be  easily  helped.  But  it  is 
hard  for  the  loving-hearted  little  one  to  find 
herself  when  craving  for  a cuddle — even  good- 
sized  children  feel  like  that  sometimes — even 
gently  repulsed  with  the  reminder  that  she  is 
“getting  too  big”  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Too 
big  to  sit  on  father’s  hQee;  too  big  to  be  “tucked 
up”  at  night  by  mamma;  too  big  for  the  long 
familiar  pet  name  or  sweet  abbreviation;  too 
big,  if  a boy,  to  be  kissed;  too  big  by  degrees 
for  all  the  small  tendernesses  and  comforts  of 
child-life, — a little  human  lobster  beiug  con- 
tinually pushed  out  of  its  shell  before  it  is 
ready  for  the  change ! Don’t  fancy,  fathers 
and  mothers,  that  you  will  make  of  your 
children  self  reliant  men  and  women  a day 
sooner  by  weaning  them  thus  early  and  un- 
satisfied from  the  parental  love.  The  heart 
that  is  denied  its  natural  food  will  shrivel  and 
die,  or  seek  aliment  less  wholesome  elsewhere. 
I have  sometimes  wondered  if  ever  a young 
girl  has  been  urged  by  spirit-hunger  to  accept 
the  brandishments  of  an  unworthy  lover,  whom 
she  might  never  have  been  tempted  to  en- 
courage hail  she  received  all  the  tenderness 
she  longed  for  in  her  mother’s  arms. 

As  I hinted  at  the  close  of  my  last  paper, 
children  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that 
they  can  grow  beyond  confiding  all  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  their  mother.  They 
do  so  spontaneously  at  three  years  old,  why  not 
at  thirteen? 

It  a girl  shows  signs  of  thinking  herself  too 
old  to  be  taking  her  mother  into  her  confidence 
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with  regard  to  her  affairs,  the  latter  should  not 
be  above  seeking  that  confidence,  not  demand- 
ing it  as  a right,  but  moving  it  by  revealing 
her  own  sympathy  and  love;  and  if  the  young 
heart  has  not  already  been  too  long  shut  up,  it 
will  unfold  itself  gladly  and  freely.  I feel 
convinced  that  one  great  cause  of  misunder- 
standing, that  breeds  so  much  unhappiness  be- 
tween parents  and  their  growing  sons  and 
daughters,  is  that  somehow  or  other  a time 
came  when  their  infant  open-mindedness  re- 
ceived a check,  perhaps  because  of  some  secret 
naughtiness,  which  they  dared  not  confess,  but 
ofteuer  I think,  because  the  parent’s  interest 
flagged,  or  sympathy  abated,  or  patience  failed; 
then  the  spring  became  frozen  over,  and  each 
succeeding  year  saw  the  ice  grow  harder  and 
more  impenetrable.  An  open  door  between 
the  child’s  heart  and  that  of  its  mother  is  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  former  and  the 
happin^p  of  both;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a little  harshness,  a little  carelessness,  per- 
haps one  unintentional  repulse,  may  cause  that 
sensitive  portal  to  become  firmly,  if  not  finally 
closed. 

To  win  and  retain  the  complete  trust  of 
children,  the  parents  must  first  succeed  in  as- 
suring the  little  creatures  of  their  perfect,  in- 
alienable, unalterable  love.  They  need  never 
be  afraid  of  showing  that  love,  and  never 
afraid  ol  loving  too  much. — Ex. 

Jennie  Chappell. 


NOTICES. 


The  Stake  Secretaries  of  the  Relief  Society  are 
hereby  officially  notified  to  prepare  semi-an- 
nual reports  and  forward  them  directed  to  Dr. 
Romania  B.  Pratt, Deseret  Hospital,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  All  reports  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Pratt  as  early  as  March  20th,  in 
order  that  she  may  have  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare the  general  report  for  the  April  Con- 
ference. 


The  Stake  officers  of  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  are 
hereby  officially  notified  to  prepare  semi-annual 
Stake  reports,  carefully,  upon  printed  blanks, 
and  forward  them  as  early  as  the  15th  of 
March,  that  a complete  and  satisfactory  report 
may  be  made  to  the  general  conference  in 
April. 

Direct  the  reports  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Cook, 
Secretary,  323  E.,  Third  South  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Mrs.  Ole  Bull  contributes  to  the  March 
Magazine  of  American  History  a paper  on  Leif 
Eriksou. 

Mrs.  Kuki,  the  wife  of  the  Japanese  minister 
at  Washington,  is  said  to  speak  “the  prettiest 
sort^of  crazy-quilt  English.” 

Mrs.  Stanton  set  sail  for  America  March  8, 
accompanied  by  a number  of  foreign  repre- 
sentatives to  the  International  Council. 

Miss  Beatrice  Potter  is  to  edit  Herbert 
Spencer’s  biography  after  his  death.  She  is 
constantly  receiving  instructions  from  him  on 
the  subject. 

“Octave  Thanet,”  who  has  become  known 
as  a writer  of  very  bright  and  original  short 
stories,  is  Miss  Alice  French,  of  Daven- 
port, la. 

Miss.  Mary  J.  Watson  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Sacramento  Grammar  School. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  city 
that  the  position  has  been  held  by  a woman. 

Mrs.  Williams  of  Deleware.  O.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  woman’s  department  at  the  Ohio 


Centennial,  which  opens  next  August.  Ohio 
women  everywhere  are  invited  to  contribute. 

All  delegates  to  the  International  Council 
and  National  Convention  should  wear  the 
yellow  ribbon  en  route.'  The  badge  will  be  the 
open  sesame  to  acquaintanceship  and  cordiali- 
ty. 

A bill  to  prohibit  the  granting  of  marriage 
licenses  to  tramp3,  paupers,  idiots,  drunkard- 
and  felons,  and  to  keepers,  inmates  or  visitors 
of  houses  of  ill-fame  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Iowa  State  Senate. 

Caroline  Herschel,  the  discoverer  of  eight 
comets,  and  the  accomplished  partner  of  her 
brother’s  astronomical  labors,  never  could  re- 
member the  multiplication  table,  and  always 
had  to  carry  a copy  of  it  about  with  her. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  is  so  deaf  that  she  is 
obliged  to  use  au  ear  trumpet.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  reason  she  has  not  heard  all  the  un- 
pleasant stories  circulated  in  regard  to  the 
short-comings  of  his  royal  highness,  the  future 
king  of  England. — Ex. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  the  celebrated  French  painter 
of  animals,  dresses  in  male  attire  when  at 
work,  because  it  gives  her  more  freedom  in  her 
studies  at  the  menageries  and  stock  yards.  On 
the  street  she  dresses  as  do  other  women  nud 
attracts  no  more  attention. 

Miss  Gabriella  Greeley,  daughter  of  the 
late  Horace  Greeley,  is  almost  as  striking  a 
figure  as  her  renowned  father.  She  is  nearly 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  there  is  au  electric 
force  about  her,  a splendid  vitality,  which  per- 
petually renews  and  multiplies  her  charms. 

The  20th  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.W.  8. 
A.  will  be  held  April  3rd  and  4th  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  State  and  local  societies  are  re- 
quested to  send  reports  of  work  of  the  past 
year,  and  credentials  for  delegates,  to  the 
Secretary,  Rachel  G.  Foster,  Riggs  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

“Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  lawyer,  pofitical  speaker 
and  ex-editor,  of  San  Diego,  Cal , declares  her 
intention  of  offering  her  vote  at  the  fall  elec- 
tion, and  of  carrying  her  case  to  the  highest 
court  if  her  ballot  be  refused.”  Our  readers 
will  probably  remember  Mrs.  Foltz’s  visit  to 
this  city  in  the  summer  of  188  5. 

If  the  barbarous  judgment  given  by  Mr. 
Justice  Sterling  in  the  Bethell  marriage  case  is 
not  reversed  on  appeal,  it  should  at  once  be  at- 
tended to  by  Parliament,  and  the  law,  if  the 
Judge  correctly  stated  it,  amended.  The  judg- 
ment amounted  to  this — that  the  marriage  of 
an  Englishman  with  a woman  of  a polygam- 
ous nation,  however  solemnly  and  ceremoni- 
ously contracted,  is  no  marriage. — Florence 
Fenwick  Miller. 

The  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association 
was  referred  to  recently  in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
by  Senator  Manderson.  It  was  with  regard  to 
an  outside  body  preparing  bills  for  submission 
to  Congress.  Senator  Manderson  said:  “One 

great  organization  in  this  country  that  certain- 
ly will  command  respect,  if  not  the  entire  ap- 
proval of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  formulate  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  having  reference  to  the  subject 
of  suffrage,  and  as  prepared  by  that  organiza- 
tion and  submitted  by  them  to  the  citizens  in- 
terested in  that  question  it  has  come  here  and 
is  upon  the  calendar  of  the  Senate  to-day. — 
Ex. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  in  Bluff,  San  Juan  Co.,  Utah,  Jan.  31st,  1888, 
Mary  Ann  Bayles,  wife  of  Hanson  Bayles,  and  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Mary  Moore  Durham.  She  was  bom  in 
Paragoonah,  Iron  Co.,  Utah,  Dec.  6th,  1856.  She  leaves 


a little  babe  seven  hours  old,  a husband  and  three  other 
little  children  to  mourn  her  loss.  Sister  Bayles  was  a 
member  of  the  Relief  Society,  was  a loving  mother  and 
dutiful  wife.  She  died  as  she  had  lived,  in  full  faith  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

Jane  M.  Walton,  Prest., 
Jennie  Allan,  Sec. 

A Tribute  of  Respect  in  Memory  of  Mary  Ann 
Bayles.  by  C.  E.  Walton: 

Sister  Bayles  has  gone  to  the  land  of  the  blest, 

That  is  free  from  all  sorrow  and  care; 

Where  the  pure  and  the  faithful  find  a sweet  rest, 

That  the  wicked  and  disobedient  cannot  share. 

But,  oh ! the  parting  is  sad  for  him  that  is  left, 

Alone  in  this  weary  world  to  tread; 

Although  you  are  of  your  dear  one  bereft, 

You  must  acknowledge  the  providence  of  God. 

✓ 

Brother  Bayles,  be  faithful  and  true, 

On  the  rock  of  the  Gospel  plant  firmly  your  feet, 

And  when  this  short  life  of  sorrow  is  through, 

Your  dear  companion  in  joy  you  will  meet. 


Drs.  SHIPP 

OBSTETRIC  CLASS. 

Drs.  Ellis  R.  and  Maggie  C.  Shipp  will  com- 
mence their  next  Class  in  Obstetrics  on 

ilPBIL  3-2,  ’88. 

Communicate  personally,  or  by  letter,  for  full 
particulars,  to 

59  S FIRST  EAST  STREET. 
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IDiLVID  JAMSS  Ac  *’C0., 
TINNERS,  CAS, WATER  & STEAM  FITTERS 

Agent  for  RUMSEY’S  celebrated  LIFT  and  FORCE 
PUMPS.  Pumps  Repaired  on  short  notice.  Orders  from 
the  country  promptly  responded  to. 

Address.  DAVID  JAME2.  Box  306,  SALT  LAKE  0IT7. 
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THE  BLUE  FORGET-ME-NOT. 


ADDRESSED  TO  A FRIEND. 


There  is  a flower  which  oft  unheeded  grows, 

And  blooms  unnoticed  in  some  shady  spot; 

Modestly  it  hides,  nor  gaudy  petal  shows, 

But  whispers  coyly  to  the  breeze,  “Forget  me  not.” 
The  bride  should  wear  it  when  she  leaves  her  home, 

The  dead  should  have  it  on  their  coffin  laid; 

Our  friends  most  prize  it  when  afar  they  roam, 

And  find  its  tiny  blossoms  in  the  glade; 

They  love  its  pale  blue  blossoms,  for  they  call  to  mind 
Some  Woodbine-wreathed,  or  Ivy-mantled  cot 
Where  those,  most  loved  and  prized,  are  left  behind, 

For  in  the  floweret’s  eye  they  read,  “Forget  me  not.” 
We  wreathe  the  conquering  hero’s  brow  with  Bay, 

And  twine  the  Myrtle  for  the  bride’s  fair  head, 

With  Laurel  crown  the  minstrel  for  his  lay, 

And  plant  the  Cypress  o’er  the  noble  dead; 

The  Rose  is  emblem  sweet  of  constancy  and  love, 

While  giant  strength  is  by  thejCedar  shown; 

The  Lily  tells  of  Hope  and  Peace  above, 

And  by  the  sombre  Yew  is  sorrow  known; 

Yet  when  on  earth  no  more  our  form  is  seen 

To  wander  round  some  loved  and  hallowed  spot, 

May  to  dear  friends  our  memory  still  be  green, 

Whene'er  they  see  the  Blue  Forget-me-not. 

Upon  the  grave,  thfen,  let  the  dainty  flower  bloom, 

’Twil  help  to  soothe  the  pang  of  mortal  lot, 

Relieve  the  sadness  of  the  darksome  tomb, 

And  breathe  the  last  fond  wish — ‘‘Forget  me  not.” 

M.  A.  Greenhalgh. 

Meadow,  Utah. 


SONG  OF  THE  MYSTIC. 


I walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence — 

Down  the  dim,  voiceless  valley  alone! 
And  I hear  not  the  fall  of  a footstep 
Around  me  save  God’s  and  my  own; 

And  the  hush  of  my  heart  is  as  holy 
As  houses  where  angels  have  flown  ! 

Long  ago  was  I weary  of  voices 

Whose  music  my  heart  could  not  win; 
Long  ago  I was  weary  of  noises 
That  fretted  my  soul  with  their  din; 

Long  ago  was  I weary  of  places 

Where  I met  but  the  human  and  sin. 

I walked  in  the  world  with  the  worldly; 

I craved  what  the  world  never  gave, 

And  I said:  “In  the  world  each  Ideal, 

That  shines  like  a star  on  life’s  wave. 

Is  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  the  Real, 

And  sleeps  like  a dream  in  the  grave.” 

And  still  did  I pine  for  the  Perfect, 

And  still  found  the  False  with  the  True; 

I sought  'mid  the  human  for  heaven, 

But  canght  a mere  glimpse  of  its  blue; 
And  I wept  when  the  clouds  of  the  mortal 
Veiled  even  that  glimpse  from  my  view. 

And  I toiled  heart-tired  of  the  human, 

And  I moaned  'mid  the  mazes  of  men. 
Till  I knelt  long  ago  at  an  altar 

And  heard  a voice  call  me.  Since  then 
I walk  down  the  Valley  of  Silence 
That  lies  far  beyond  mortal  ken. 

Do  you  ask  what  I found  in  the  valley? 

’Tis  my  trysting  place  with  the  Divine, 
And  I fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
And  above  me  a voice  said:  “Be  mine,’’ 
And  there  rose  from  the  depths  of  my  spirit 
An  echo — “My  heart  shall  be  thine.” 

Do  you  ask  how  I live  in  the  valley? 

I weep,  and  I dream,  and  I pray, 

But  my  tears  are  as  sweet  as  the  dew-drops 


That  fall  on  the  roses  in  May; 

And  my  prayers  like  the  perfume  from  censers 
Ascendeth  to  God  night  and  day. 

In  the  hush  in  the  Valley  of  Sileuce 
I dream  all  the  songs  that  I sing; 

And  the  music  floats  down  the  dim  valley; 

Till  each  finds  a word  for  a wing 

That  to  hearts,  like  the  Dove  of  the  Deluge, 

A message  of  peace  they  may  bring. 

But  far  on  the  deep  there  are  billows 
That  never  shall  break  on  the  beach; 

And  I have  heard  songs  in  the  silence 
That  never  shall  float  into  speech; 

And  I have  had  dreams  in  the  valley 
Too  lofty  for  language  to  reach. 

And  I have  seen  thoughts  in  the  valley — 

Ah  me  ! how  my  spirit  was  stirred  ! 

And  they  wear  holy  veils  on  their  faces — 

Their  footsteps  can  scarcely  be  heard; 

They  pass  through  the  valley  like  virgins 
Too  pure  for  the  touch  of  a word  ! 

Do  you  ask  me  the  place  of  that  valley? 

Ye  hearts  that  are  harrowed  by  care  ! 

It  lieth  afar  between  mountains 

And  God  and  His  angels  are  there; 

And  one’s  the  dark  mount  of  sorrow, 

And  one — the  bright  mountain  of  prayer  1 

Father  Ryan. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells: 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  Utah’s  most 
gifted  ladies,  I am  occasionally  favored  with 
copies  of  some  of  the  most  popular  and  ably 
edited  journals  published  in  the  interest  of  the 
Mormon  Church.  I have  read  with  pleasure 
the  many  forcible  arguments  offered  in  defense 
of  the  faith  and  practices  of  the  “Mormon” 
people,  and  while  I do  not  endorse  that  system 
of  religion,  I think  it  is  entitled  to  a greater 
degree  of  respect  than  is  usually  accorded  it 
by  the  religious  world,  i regard  all  religions 
as  being  slightly  tainted  by  the  festering  sores 
of  prejudice  and  superstition,  but  I am  disposed 
to  deal  justly  by  all,  and  whatever  religion 
gives  to  its  advocates  the  most  pleasure  and 
happiness  in  this  life,  they  should  most  certainly 
be  privileged  to  enjoy. 

1 have  carefully  observed  the  course  of  the 
Government  in  its  radically  persistent  efforts 
to  effectually  destroy  the  Mormon  Church, 
and  rob  a sincere  and  honest  people  of  their 
greatest  source  of  religious,  social  and  political 
enjoyments.  I cannot  conceive  why  the  Gov- 
ernment— with  a Constitution  founded  on  the 
broadest  and  most  liberal  principles — can  so 
far  violate  every  element  of  justice  and  right  as 
to  attempt  to  deprive  any  portion  of  her  peo- 
ple of  their  time-honored  mode  of  worship, 
and  force  them  to  give  up  all  claim  to  the 
beautiful  temples,  which  they  have  erected  at 
great  expense  and  long  years  of  labor,  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  same  Deity,  at 
whose  shrine  all  Christians  bow. 

I am  a native  born  American,  and  in  all 
countries  where  I have  traveled,  and  among 
all  the  strange  people  with  whom  I have  min- 
gled, I have  delighted  to  speak  of  the  great 
liberality  of  my  “own  dear  mother  land;”  but 
what  argument  can  I now  offer  in  vindication 
of  the  cruelty  that  is  now  being  practiced 
upon  the  Mormons,  under  the  name  of  law? 
What  can  I say  of  the  grand  old  Constitution 


that  guarantees  life,  liberty  and  happiness  to 
one  portion  of  the  American  people,  and  con- 
signs another  to  the  horrid  enclosure  of  prison 
walls?  Brave,  generous  Christians ! gallant 
statesmen  ! for  shame ! desist  from  a heartless 
persecution,  and  give  to  others  the  rights  essen- 
tial to  the  peace,  happiness  and  enjoyment  of 
every  American  home. 

I see  by  a late  paper,  of  which  I am  a corres- 
pondent, that  United  States  Marshal  Dyer,  as 
receiver,  has  seized  the  Mormon  Church  Presi- 
dent’s Office,  books,  ledgers,  etc.  This  event 
will  afford  a choice  theme  for  Christian  prayers 
during  the  holiday  festivities,  in  the  glorious 
land  of  religious  liberty. 

My  brief  acquaintance  with  the  “Mormon” 
people,  the  kind  and  hospitable  treatment  T 
received  at  their  hands  during  my  hasty  visit 
at  Salt  Lake  City  in  the  early  spring  of  1884, 
warrants  me  in  speaking  as  I do  in  their  inter- 
est, My  hurried  interview  with  you  at  yonr 
cosy  little  office,  the  call  I made  at  the  pleasant 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Whitney,  and 
the  pleasure  I enjoyed  in  visiting  all  your 
public  buildings  and  places  of  great  interest, 
will  afford  me  many  a joyous  reflection  as  I 
journey  along  the  highways  of  life. 

I frequently  read  the  Exponent,  and  truly 
admire  the  bold  logical  manner  with  which 
you  deal  with  all  questions  pertaining  to  public 
interest. 

W ith  kindest  wishes  for  you,  and  your  op- 
pressed people;  I remain,  as  ever, 

Your  liberal  journalistic  friend; 

W.  H-  B. 


AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Among  the  distinguished  women-leaders  in 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  and  women  suffrage, 
one  of  the  foremost  is  Lucy  Stone,  President  of 
the  American  W.  S.  A.  and  Chief  Editor  of 
the  Boston  Woman's  Journal.  Her  individu- 
ality is  quite  as  strongly  marked,  methinks,  as 
that  of  any  woman  living.  Born  and  reared 
among  the  New  England  hills,  she  has  partaken 
abundantly  of  the  characteristics  of  the  coun- 
try— independence  of  thought,  a never-ceasing 
purpose  and  an  indomitable  will,  which  were 
all  expressed  formerly  by  the  one  word 
“capable,”  that  meant  in  the  largest  sense  ca- 
pable of  managing  one’s  own  aflairs,  efficient, 
self-reliant,  etc.  This  remarkable  woman — 
Lucy  Stone — was  one  of  the  first  woman 
graduates  from  Oberlin.  It  is  said  of  her  that 
when  about  to  give  her  graduating  essay,  she  de- 
sired to  give  it  as  an  oration,  but  was  forbidden 
by  the  faculty  to  do  so,  and  was  told  that  it 
must  be  read  from  the  paper.  She  held  the 
paper  in  her  hand,  but  behind  her  back  most 
of  the  time,  while  she  gracefully  delivered  it  as 
an  oration. 

Her  marriage  with  Henry  B.  Blackwell, 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Woman' s Journal, 
and  a strong  advocate  of  woman’s  rights,  was 
after  she  “had  made  a world-wide  reputation 
as  an  anti-slavery  and  woman-suffrage  re- 
former.”. She  has  always  retained  her  maiden 
name,  though  “her  wedded,  life  has  been  excep- 
tionally happy,”  and  her  love  for  her  husband 
is,  we  feel  positive,  just  as  true,  and  her  devo- 
tion as  constant,  as  though  she  were  called  Mrs. 
Blackwell. 

They  have  one  daughter,  who  bears  the  name 
of  each — Alice  Stone  Blackwell.  She  is  asso- 
ciated with  her  father  and  mofher  in  the 
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editorial  work  of  the  Woman’s  Journal,  and 
is  as  original  and  strongly-marked  in  her  per- 
sonality as  her  celebrated  mother. 

Miss  Stone  Blackwell  impressed  me,  at  their 
home  in  Neponset,  with  her  gentle  amiability, 
her  graceful  manners,  the  tender  tone  of  affec- 
tion towards  both  father  and  mother,  in  the 
home  of  which  she  was,  no  doubt,  the  center 
of  light,  and  of  the  ideal,  as  well  as  the  real; 
for  while  she  was  delicate  and  refined  in  mind 
and  manner,  she  was  also  logical  and  profound 
in  reasoning  upon  any  subject  that  was  intro- 
duced during  .the  course  of  the  conversation. 

Lucy  Stone  is  everywhere  recognized  as  a 
pioneer  in  the  woman  movement,  and  when  she 
was  presented  to  the  International  Council  in 
Washington,  the  entire  immense  audience  rose 
to  their  feet.  This  was  an  appreciative  recogni- 
tion, that  must  have  been  exceedingly  grateful. 
She  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  and  most  un- 
tiring workers  for  these  many  years,  in  the 
cause  she  has  so  ardently  and  vigorously 
espoused,  and  has  so  successfully  maintained 
against  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
opposition  of  a vast  majority  of  her  own  sex, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  sterner  sex  and  the 
dominant  party. 

There  are  notable  women  among  the  Suffrage 
leaders  who  proudly  acknowledge  themselves 
the  converts  of  Lucy  Stone;  and  I must  confess 
that  I fell  in  love  with  her  the  moment  I saw 
her,  and  shall  never  forget  how  my  heart  went 
out  to  her  when  we  talked  together  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  compared  notes,  and 
above  all  when  I found  she  was  boro  in  the 
same  town  as  my  own  dear  mother. 

Lucy  Stone’s  speech  in  the  International 
Council  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  suffrage  work  and  its  workers..  She  referred 
to  the  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  at  Seneca 
Falls  in  1848, 'but  said  long  before  tbat  the 
idea  was  in  the  air;  but  she  adds:  “The  idea 
became  incarnate  in  the  anti-slavery  struggle.” 
She  spoke  of  the  opportunity  for  equal  educa- 
tion beginning  when  Oberlin  College  was 
founded  in  1832,  and  says,  “This  was  the  grey 
dawn  of  our  morning.  Its  sure  day  came 
when  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke  and  Abby 
Kelly  began  to  speak  publicly  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves.  Public  speaking  by  women  was  re- 
garded as  something  monstrous.  All  the 
cyclones  and  blizzards  which  prejudice, bigotry 
and  custom  could  raise  were  let  loose  upon 
these  three  fearless  women;  but  they  held  fast 
to  the  eternal  justice.”  * * * 

“In  1837  Independence  Hall  iu  Philadelphia 
was  set  on  fire  and  torn  down  while  Angelina 
Grimke  was  speaking.”  In  1838  she  spoke  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  packed  as  it  probably 
never  was  before  or  since.  “Some,”  she  says, 
“from  curiosity  to  hear  a woman,  and  some  to 
create  an  uproar;  but  they  forgot  it  all  in  the 
eloquence  and  earnestness  of  the  speaker.” 
Illustrating  the  prejudice  against  women  speak- 
ing and  so  forth,  she  gives  an  interesting  inci 
dent  of  experience  of  Abby  Kelly  as  a member 
of  a business  committee  of  the  anti-Slavery 
Society.  When  she  was  asked  to  resign,  she 
said,  “Is  it  because  I am  not  competent?  If 
so  I will  resign.”  “Oh,  no,  we  know  you  are 
competent.”  “Then,”  said  she,  “if  it  is  be- 
cause I am  a woman  I will  not  resign.” 

“In  1837,”  Lucy  Stone  said,  “the  Associa- 
tion of  Congregational  ministers  issued  a pas- 
toral letter  against  the  public  speaking  of 
women.”  “The  letter  was  read  in  all  the 
churches.”  She  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the 
church  at  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  heard 
it  read.  The  body  of  the  house  was  overflow- 
ing with  people  and  black  with  clergymen. 
Rev.  Mr.  Bladen,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  letter,  walked  up  and  down  the 
broad  isle  while  it  was  being  read,  and  turning 
his  head  from  side  to  side;  as  he  looked  at  us 
in  the  gallery  his  manner  said,  “Now  we  have  ' 


silenced  you.”  * * She  went  on  to 

say,  “I  was  a young  school  teacher,  still  in  my 
teens.  If  I ever  had  felt  bound  to  silence  by 
misinterpretations  of  Scripture  texts,  or  be- 
lieved that  equal  rights  did  not  belong  to  women, 
that  pastoral  letter  broke  my  bonds.” 

“Six  years  later  I went  to  Oberlin  on  pur- 
pose to  study  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  read  the 
texts  in  the  original,  and  there  I found  the  in- 
spired truth  that  God  loves  his  daughters  as 
well  as  His  sons.  I graduated  in  1847,  and 
during  that  year  made  my  first  public  speech 
for  woman’s  rights  in  my  brother’s  pulpit  at 
Gardner,  Mass.” 

Her  speech,  all  the  way  through,  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  if  space  would  permit 
we  would  use  it  all,  but  we  can  only  touch  a 
few  of  her  strong  points.  She  commenced  by 
lecturing  on  anti-slavery  subjects,  but  she  felt 
the  condition  in  -which  woman  was  placed  so 
deeply,  that  she  “scattered  it  into  every  speech.” 
She  told  the  abolitionists  when  they  objected, 
that  she  was  a woman  before  she  was  an  aboli- 
tionist. and  she  “must  speak  for  women.  ’ 

Lucy  Stone  made  up  her  mind  to  work 
wholly  for  women,  but  the  anti  slavery  people 
were,  no  doubt,  unwilling  to  give  up  her 
eloquence  and  influence,  so  an  arrangement 
was  made  that  she  should  speak  Saturday 
evening  and  Sunday  for  the  anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, and  be  free  to  lecture  the  rest  of  the 
week  for  woman’s  rights.  She  tells  of  the 
solitary  battle  she  undertook,  not  knowing  of 
any  one  outside  the  abolitionists,  sympathizing 
with  the  idea,  and  they,  apparently,  afraid  of 
it.  We  give  a paragraph  in  her  own  words, 
which  may.  perhaps,  stimulate  the  efforts  of 
some  one  else  who  may  read  it,  and  show  them 
that  great  things  are  not  accomplished  all  at 
once,  and  that  toil,  perseverance  and  self- 
denial  are  necessary  in  the  accomplishment  of 
a sublime.purpose: 

“The  papers  were  not  as  ready  then  to  re- 
port a woman’s  rights’  meeting  as  thev  are  to- 
day, and  the  news  of  the  Seneca  Falls  Con- 
vention had  not  reached  me.  In  Hanover 
street,  Boston,  was  a boarding  house  kept  by  a 
very  respectable  retired  sea  captain  and  his 
wife,  where  I could  get  meals  for  121  cents  and 
lodging  for  01  cents.  I slept  iu  the  same  bed 
with  two  of  the  daughters,  iu  the  attic  occupied 
by  the  servants,  and  separated  f rom  them  only 
by  a curtain.  I had  some  small  hand  bills 
printed,  and  as  I could  not  pay  for  posting 
them,  I bought  a paper  of  tacks  and  put  them 
up  myself,  using  a stone  for  a hammer.  A 
collection  was  taken  up  at  the  close  of  each 
meeting.  I went  around  with  the  hat  myself; 
there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.” 

Afterwards,  Miss  Stone  decided,  through  the 
influence  of  friends,  to  take  a fee  at  the  door; 
she  had  refrained  from  it,  because  she  wanted 
everybody  to  hear  what  she  calls  “the  good 
gospel  of  equal  rights,”  and  she  says  she  could 
not  see  that  her  audiences  were  any  smaller. 
She  had  met  with  ridicule  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, especially  from  the  press.  Here  is  an 
instance: 

“After  one  lecture  in  Indiana,  the  morning 
paper  reported  that  I had  been  found  in  the 
bar-room,  smoking  a cigar  and  swearing  like 
a trooper.  Another  closed  a denunciatory 
article  with  the  words:  ‘You  she-hyena,  don’t 
you  come  here  !’  Another  expressed  its  sur- 
prise to  find  a woman’s  rights  speaker,  a modest 
woman,  and  said  ‘they  had  always  thought  of 
me  as  of  the  lion-tamer  in  Van  Amburgh’s 
menagerie.’  ” 

Lucy  Stone  described  her  first  meeting  with 
Mrs.  Stanton  very  prettily,  and  it  shows  plainly 
how  reverently  the  advocates  of  the  woman’s 
cause  regarded  the  dear  old  Quakeress,  Lucretia 
Mott,  to  whom  they  all  were  ever  ready  to 
accord  voluntary  homage. 

“My  first  meeting  with  Mrs.  Stanton  was  at 
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some  convention  held  when  her  first  daughter 
was  a baby.  I have  forgotton  the  time  and 
place,  but  I remember  how  proudly  she  held 
up  the  baby,  at  the  house  where  she  was  enter- 
tained and  said:  “Doesn’t  she  look  like  Lu- 
cretia Mott?”  Mrs.  Mott  was  our  ideal 
woman,  and  one  of  the  most  persuasive  advo- 
vates  of  the  cause;  James  Mott  was  always 
with  her,  and  the  beautiful  harmony  of  their 
lives  was  the  best  answer  to  the  objection  about 
“discord  in  families.”  It  wat  at  the  Syracuse 
convention  that  I first  met  Susan  Anthony, 
and  for  years  after  we  went  through  many 
hard  experiences  together.” 

We  intended  to  have  made  this-a  sort  of  por- 
trait of  Lucy  Stone,  Mary  A.  Livermore  and 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  but  there  seemed  to  be  so 
much  connected  with  Lucy  Stone’s  experience 
different  to  that  of  the  other  suffrage  women, 
that  she  stands  quite*  preeminent,  and  deserves 
even  much  more  of  a sketch  than  can  be  given 
her  in  one  article,  so  that  items  of  Mrs.  Liver- 
more and  Mrs.  Howe’s  life  and  public  work  are 
reserved  for  another  number. 

I shall  ever  remember  with  great  pleasure 
my  visit  to  Lucy  Stone,  and  the  house,  its 
romantic  situation,  the  room  where  her  desk 
stands,  and  where  she  sits  and  writes  the  edi- 
torials and  other  articles  that  go  ont  from  this 
distinguished  woman,  and  help  to  educate  and 
enlighten  many  thousands  of  other  women  and 
give  them  broader  views  and  higher  aspirations. 

E.  B.  W. 


EMPRESS  VICTORIA  OF  GERMANY. 


Queen  Victoria’s  eldest  daughter  has  under- 
taken charity  and  social  work  among  the 
women  of  that  country,  which  is  looked  upon 
by  the  majority  as  aggressive,  and  which  has 
made  her  somewhat  unpopular.  The  Berlin 
correspondent?  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says: 

“The  new  Empress  has  English  ideas  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  women.  The  German 
men  feel  this,  and  are  very  apprehensive  of  the 
force  of  her  example  when  it  will  be  given 
from  the  throne.  As  I write,  Germans  are 
anxiously  wondering  how  long  their  new  Em- 
peror will  be  spared  to  reign  over  them,  for 
here  there  is  no  encouraging  doubt  iu  men’s 
minds  as  to  the  nature  of  bis  disease.  If 
public  opinion  is  right  as  to  this,  I fear  the 
Empress  will  be  able  to  do  but  little  by  ex- 
ample and  precept  in  behalf  of  her  German 
sisters.  If  their  fears  are  idle  (which  God 
grant),  she  may  yet  live  to  do  a noble  work  in 
the  cause  of  woman  in  the  Fatherland,  a work 
which  will,  perhaps,  do  more  for  the  well-being 
and  for  the  permanence  of  the  German  nation 
than  did  ever  Koniggratz  or  Sedan.” 

The  following  paragraph  is  the  reply  of  the 
Empress  to  an  address  presented  to  her  from 
the  women  of  Berlin. 

“For  a number  of  years  it  has  been  permit- 
ted me  to  labor  with  the  women  of  Berlin  for 
the  good  of  the  female  sex,  for  their  education, 
and  for  the  alleviation  of  their  material  and 
social  wretchedness.  Thanks  to  the  intelligent 
and  self-sacrificing  aid  extended  to  me.  much 
has  been  accomplished;  but  moj-e  remains  to  be 
achieved.  Wiih  sincere  devotion  and  eager 
enthusiasm,  I place  my  whole  strength  at  the 
service  of  our  people.  I confidently  expect 
from  the  women  of  Berlin,  as  -well  as  the  rest 
of  Germany,  after  the  many  evidences  that 
have  reached  me,  that  they  will  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  readily  work  with  me  in  the 
great  task  devolving  on  womanhood,  namely, 
to  alleviate  distress  and  suffering,  create  pure 
happiness,  and  lay  a sure  foundation  for  all 
truly  human  virtues  by  the  proper  nurture  of 
the  young.” 
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TREASURES. 


A maiden  sitting  at  the  close  of  day 
Within  the  shadow  of  a rose-wreathed  bower, 

Deep  brooding  o’er  a soul  that’s  passed  away, 

While  fall  her  tears  upon  a faded  flower — 

That  sweet  forget-me-not,  thrice  precious  now, 

Since  Death  has.set  His  seal  upon  the  giver's  brow  ! 

Yet  the  floweret  now  has  lost  not  its  blue, 

Though  dull  and  dead  are  its  once  lustrous  eyes, 

It  gives  the  maid  a peace  she  never  knew — 

Not  even  wheu  ’twas  plucked  'neath  summer  skies; 

It  leads  her  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb 

To  him  in  that  bright  land  where  flowers  are  aye  in  bloom. 

II. 

A mother  gazing  on  a curl  of  gold, 

Or  on  two  little  shoes  of  brightest  pink, 

Which  tell  her  of  the  time  she  did  enfold 

Close  to  her  breast — her  heart  about  to  sink — 

Her  blue-eyed  boy  the  angels  claimed  one  night; 

The  Lord  had  need  of  him  where  all  is  love  and  light. 

But  soon  the  fond  one  sees  in  her  despair. 

That  in  His  love  and  wisdom  God  hath  riven 
Her  boy  from  her;  and  that  the  golden  hair 
She  treasures  is  her  angel  child's  in  Heaven; 

And  that  the  little  feet  those  shoes  once  shod 
Are  bound  now  with  the  sandals  of  the  love  of  God. 

III. 

An  aged  man,  with  waving,  silvered  hair, 

A rosy  child  asleep  upon  his  knee, 

Breathing  with  peace-throned  smile  a tender  prayer 
When  rapt  in  some  ecstatic  reverie; 

A precious  casket  of  the  by-gone  years 

Within  his  hand,  and  wan  leaves  wet  with  sacred  tears. 

The  child  is  all  unconscious  as  he  sleeps, 

That  he’s  a link  in  that  great  golden  chain, 

Which  joins  each  blessed  one  who  vigil  keeps 
Around  his  grandsire,  in  the  heavenly  train; 

The  old  man  knows  not  what  his  life  may  be, 

But  for  those  treasures,  and  that  child  upon  his  knee. 

— Selected. 
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WOMAN  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

One  word  of  the  harem  itself,  the  home  of 
the  family.  The  house  of  a well-to-do  man  is 
large,  and  the  rooms  many,  with  ample  courts 
and  halls.  In  those  I have  visited,  the  recep- 
tion room  for  the  men  was  furnished  with 
European  furniture  and  usually  with  big,  awk- 
ward bent-wood  rocking  chairs;  articles  of  the 
toilette,  closet  and  office  were  lying  about  the 
room  and  the  long  curtains  were  frequently 
tied  up  in  knots.  'Mae  apartments  of  the  women 
were  furnished  with  eastern  rugs,  low  iulaid 
tables,  divans,  cushions,  shelves  and  cornices 
in  meshrebeeyeh  work,  with  French  ornaments 
in  china  and  glass.  There  are  no  bed-rooms, 
during  the  day  the  mattress,  it  there  be  any,  is 
rolled  up  and  placed  against  the  wall;  it  is  put 
down  at  night  wherever  desired,  on  the  house 
top,  in  the  court,  or  on  the  floor  of  the  sitting 
room.  Most  of  the  people  do  not  undress  at 
night,  even  among  the  rich. 

The  poor  have  no  change  of  garment  for  the 
night.  All  classes  bathe,  in  the  house,  at  the 
public  baths,  or  in  the  Nile.  In  good  houses 
the  food  is  served  in  courses  to  the  women  in 
their  apartments,  on  small,  low  tables  placed 
beside  the  divans,  and  without  knife  or  fork;  a 
spoon  is  often  used,  though  solid  food  is  eaten 
with  the  fingers. 

In  upper  Egypt,  the  homes  of  the  ordinary 
people  from  our  stand  point,  are  utterly  com- 
fortless. Most  of  them  are  but  partially 
covered,  and  do  not  contain  a dozen  articles  of 
housekeeping.  They  are  dark,  unclean  sheds. 


In  the  stone  and  brick  houses  of  the  villages, 
owned  by  men  who  possess  lands,  and  flocks, 
the  women’s  rooms  are  devoid  of  comfort, 
ornament  and  neatness.  Visiting  collections 
of  antiquities  with  the  master  of  a house,  I 
have  passed  the  chambers  of  the  women,  and 
seen  women,  children,  slaves,  sheep,  fowls  and 
cats  scattered  through  the  disorderly  rooms. 
Many  villages  are  built  of  the  Nile  mud,  which 
readily  hardens  in  that  dry  climate.  The 
house  floors  are  also  of  mud,  but  firm  and 
covered  in  spots  with  palm  matting.  The 
wives  and  daughters  in  poor  families  do  not 
eat  with  the  men.  The  wife  usually  cooks  the 
food  for  the  husband,  serves  him  and  after- 
wards eats  what  remains.  Even  where  there 
are  house  slaves,  the  wife  very  often  waits 
upon  the  husband  and  sons  at  the  mid-day 
meal.  From  the  pylons  of  Edfoo,  I have 
looked  down  into  a hundred  homes  and  seen 
the  working  of  the  domestic  machinery,  in- 
vented ages  ago,  each  home  the  representative 
of  the-  whole  village,  men,  women,  children 
and  animals,  in  the  same  little  enclosure,  with- 
out the  simplest  provision  for  cleanliness  or 
privacy.  Popular  writers  on  modern  Egyptians 
represent  the  harem  as  the  abode  of  indolence, 
intrigue,  immorality  and  crime,  and  to  a large 
extent  have  made  their  representation  from  the 
harems  of  the  cities  and  from  the  titled  classes. 
Emiliue  Lott,  Mr.  Lane,  Mrs.  Poole,  sister  of 
Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John,  and  others 
whose  names  are  familiar,  have  written  only 
on  the  upper  class  of  harems.  Miss  Lott,  who 
was  governess  to  the  son  of  the  late  Khedive, 
Ismael  Pacha,  filled  her  volume  with  the  dis- 
comfort, selfishness,  treachery,  intrigue  and 
crime  she  discovered  in  the  vice.regal  harem 
though  one  is  astonished  to  find  on  the  title 
page  that  the  book  is  dedicated  to  this  very 
viceroy  whom  she  found  so  mercenary  and  im- 
moral. No  doubt  the  habit  of  idleness  is 
confirmed  in  the  older  women  of  a rich  harem. 
When  an  Egyptian  woman  is  twenty-five  years 
old,  she  receives  the  reverence  of  her  children 
as  a middle-aged  matron,  and  she  curls  herself 
up  on  the  divan,  gossips,  smokes  her  cigarettes, 
and  thinks  herself  occupied.  The  healthy 
girl  of  12  or  14  years  who  may  not  leave  the 
harem  until  a year  after  her  marriage,  finds 
confinement  irksome,  but  habit  and  custom  are 
tyrants;  she  mnst  obey,  and  the  child-woman 
after  twelve  months  of  inaction  and  appearing 
to  be,  what  she  is  not,  a matron,  comes  to  ac- 
cept bathing,  combing  her  hair  and  plaiting 
it  with  oil,  brightening  her  jewelry,  smoking 
and  gossipping,  with  a little  carriage-riding 
and  embroidery,  as  the  natural  circle  of  her 
woman’s  life.  During  the  year  of  seclusion 
the  new  wife  may  receive  visits  and  sit  in  the 
court  and  on  the  terrace,  and  is  excused  from 
prayers  and  pretentions  of  piety,  as  that  does 
not  increase  her  charms  for  her  husband. 

In  houses  whjch  do  not  afford  eunuchs,  when 
the  husband  is  to  enter  with  a man,  not  a rela- 
tion, he  warns  the  women  to  conceal  them- 
selves, by  clapping  his  hands,  and  on  opening 
the  door  shouts  to  them  if  in  sight,  to  veil 
themselves.  If  a guest  arrives  in  the  absence 
of  the  husband,  he  is  entertained  in  the  name 
of  the  wife,  though  she  may  not  see  him. 
While  the  man  is  saying  his  morning  prayers, 
the  wife  makes  his  coffee,  fills  his  pipe,  gives  it 
to  him  when  his  devotions  are  ended,  and  turns 
the  water  over  his  hands  befbre  he  eats.  I am 
told  of  Moslems  who  sometimes  eat  with  their 
families,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  among  those 
I know. 

At  the  dinners  given  by  native  consuls  and 
official  men,  to  which  foreign  ladies  are  invited 
with  their  husbands  and  male  fri'-nds,  the 
women  of  the  family  do  not  appear;  but  they 
entertain  in  the  harem  with  great  pleasure 
aud  hospitality. 

It  is  customary  for  the  mother  of  the  hus- 
band to  reside  with  the  wife  some  time  after 


marriage,  that  the  honor  of  the  man  may  be 
preserved  and  the  wife  taught  by  example  the 
duties  she  owes  the  husband;  but  it  often  hap- 
pens that  the  demure  mother-in-law  teaches 
the  wife  many  tricks  of  deception  and  cunning. 
Male  slaves  mnst  not  enter  the  women’s  rooms, 
and  the  women  may  not  unveil  to  any  man 
who  is  not  within  tne  degree  of  consanguinity 
within  which  they  are  forbidden  to  marry;  yet 
pretty  women  let  the  veil  fall  by  accident  when 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  their  faces  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  their  eyes  invite  regard.  Woman’s 
highest  honor  comes  to  her  through  motherhood; 
to  have  sons,  exalts  her  to  “freedom  from  the 
pains  of  hell,”  and  the  care  of  her  children  is 
her  most  noble  duty.-  But  she  may  not,  by  the 
Koran,  be  the  teacher  of  the  boys  after  they 
are  two  years  old.  The  instructions  of  the 
Prophet  are  very  plain  to  the  father;  he  must 
teach  his  son  manners,  morals,  business,  all 
that  he  need  to  know  of  himself,  prayers  when 
he  is  seven  years  old,  and  whip  him  if  he  does 
not  pray  at  ten.  Needle  work  is  taught  the 
girls  of  good  families,  and  the  spindle  to  the 
poor.  The  mother  should,  instruct  the 
daughter  in  the  gait,  carriage,  and  feminine 
allurements  by  which  she  may  please  her  hus- 
band. In  the  early  part  of  the’ century  young 
women  often  learned  to  play  the  lute,  but  that 
has  now  been  relegated  to  the  service  of  profes- 
sionals, and  the  young  have  no  musical  instru- 
ments. 



The  bill  for  the  eleventh  census  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  66,000,000. 

‘‘The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Glasgow  In- 
ternational Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  opened 
next  month  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  have  been  notified  that  the  Queen  will 
cheerfully  lend  a selection  of  her  Scottish 
historical  treasures,  including  a portrait  of 
Queen  Mary  with  the  execution  in  the  back- 
ground.” 

The  following  cablegram  was  sent  from 
Berlin,  April  1st:  “To-day  was  the  seventy- 
third  anniversary  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  birth. 
By  noon  the  Chancellor  had  received  fully 
500  congratu-atory  telegrams,  and  notes  of 
congratulation  aud  gifts  of  flowers  poured  into 
the  palace  the  whole  day.  A Magdeburg 
regiment,  which  had  been  especially  sent  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  serenaded  the  Chancel- 
lor. Emperor  Frederick  sent  Col.  Broesigke, 
personally,  and  Count  Von  Seckendorff,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  Empress  conjointly,  to 
congratulate  Prince  Bismarck.” 

The  new  mayor  aud  city  Council  of  Oska- 
loosa,  Kan.,  all  of  them  women,  have  taken 
the  oath  of  office.  A special  despatch  from 
Oskaloo-a  to  the  Topeka  Capital  says:  “Hav- 

ing become  tired  of  the  inefficiency  of  council- 
men,  the  people  of  this  community  concluded 
to  turn  their  municipal  affairs  over  to  the 
women,  and  accordingly  they  selected,  yester- 
day, by  an  overwhelming  majprity,  the  follow- 
ing officers:  Mayor,  Mary  D.  bowman,  Council, 
Hannah  A.  Morse,  Emma  Hamilton,  Sadie  E. 
Basley,  Millie  Golden,  and  Carrie  Johnson. 
The  ladies  are  wives  of  prominent  professional 
and  business  men  of  this  place,  and  are  fully 
competent  to  manage  the  city  affairs;  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  we  shall  have  better 
paved  aud  better  lighted  streets,  cleaner  alleys, 
a stricter  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  law,  fewer 
hoodlums  on  the  streets  at  night,  and  a better 
city  government  in  every  way.  The  ladies 
seem  earnestly  in  favor  of  taking  right  hold  of 
affairs  and' placing  the  handsome  little  capital 
city  of  the  blue  ribbon  county  in  the  very 
front  of  the  procession.  The  experiment  of  a 
woman  city  government  will  be  watched  with 
interest  bv  the  whole  State,  and  if  any  ladies 
can  solve  the  problem,  it  is  believed  those 
elected  here  yesterday  can  do  it.” 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  held  in  Washington  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  International  Council,  a 
sort  of  union  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Suffragists 
was  talked  of  and  plans  proposed.  At  length — 

“It  was  decided  to  reject  the  proposal  of  the 
American  W.  S.  A.,  viz.:  that  conference  com- 
mittees from  the  two  societies  should  agree  upon 
terms  of  union,  to  be  afterwards  ratified  by  each 
association  separately.  A counter  proposal  was 
made,  instead,  .that  a joint  convention  of  the  two 
associations  should  be  held  to  decide  upon  terms 
of  union.  This  proposal  is  now  before  the 
American  Conference  Committee  for  considera- 
tion.” 

It  is  most  probable  that  these  two  organizations 
will  agree  on  some  platform  and  combine  the 
general  interest;  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  dividing  their  forces,  for  in  union  there  is 
power. 

It  is  noticeable  in  almost  every  instance,  that 
whenever  “Mormons”  are  to  be  admitted,  a ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  matter.  And 
although  four  delegates  were  allowed  representa- 
tion in  the  International  Council  and  Convention, 
yet  when  it  came  to  the  electing  of  delegates  for 
Utah,  as  standing  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, there  was  some  debate  as  to  how  the 
matter  should  be  managed  to  give  the  representa- 
tion. Mrs.  Harriet  H.  Robinson,  of  Massachu- 
setts, offered  ji  resolution  on  the  subject,  which 
was  passed,  and  that  settled  the  question  without 
further  discussion.  It  was  very  timely,  and  per- 
haps one  should  say  noble  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  but 
one  cannot  help  wondering  why  any  apology  or 
resolution  should  be  necessary  to  admit  Utah 
women  as  delegates  or  members  of  the  Committee. 
But  the  stubborn  fact  remains.  Following  is  the 
resolution  which  put  an  end  to  the  controversy: 

“ Resolved , That  the  National  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  knows  no  North,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West,  but  is  cosmopolitan,  and  welcomes  to  its 
membership  women  of  all  classes,  all  races  and  all 
religions.” 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted:, 

“ Resolved , That  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  now 
assembled,  accept  and  approve  the  clear  and  forci- 
ble statement  of  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  in  re- 
gard to  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments in  calling  an  International  Council  of 
Women,  and  do  hereby  tender  them  our  sincere  and 
grateful  thanks  for  the  magnificent  work  done  by 
them,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves,  not  only  on 
the  wisdom  of  onr  choice,  in  selecting  them  to  do 
this  great  work,  but  on  the  blessed  results  that 
have  followed  our  united  labors.” 

The  women  of  Utah  have  the  same  claim  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  that  other  women  have; 
not  only  that,  but  they  have  had  conferred  upon 
them  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  exer- 


cised it  for  seventeen  years,  and  have  since  been 
most  unjustly  deprived  of  it.  In  this  respect  they 
have  had  opportunities  for  practical  experience 
beyond  that  enjoyed  by  the  majority  of  the  women 
of  the  nation,  though  the  women  of  Wyoming  had 
the  suffrage  conferred  upon  them  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  given  in  Utah. 

The  women’s  organizations  that  exist  through- 
out Utah  are  not  suffrage  societies,  to  be  sure,  but 
they  include  that,  as  they  do  all  other  rights  and 
privileges  that  pertain  to  the  advancement  of 
womankind;  and  the  teaching  and  instruction 
given  through  the  medium  of  these  associations 
and  societies  embraces  in  its  scope  everything 
that  is  worth  knowing  pertaining  to  this  life  and 
the  life  to  come.  All  truth,  all  science  all  intelli- 
gence, and  the  growth  and  .progress  of  every 
faculty  and  attribute  of  the  human  soul.  Can 
there  be  higher  or  purer  motives  or  aspirations  to 
work  for,  or  to  live  for,  than  these?  What  need 
Latter-day  Saint  women  care  for  the  ridicule  or 
neglect  of  the  women  of  the  world, knowing  so  well 
what  prize ‘they  have  set  out  to  obtain?  Very 
little!  It  will  be  the  duty  ar.d  privilege  of  those 
now  growing  up  in  Zion,  to  lead  out  im  many  pro- 
gressive movements  for  the  spread  and  diffusion 
of  grand  and  glorious  principles  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  race. 

Already  the  people  of  the  world  flock  hither’ 
and  are  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  peculiar 
people  of  whom  they  have  heard  such  uncertain 
rumors,  and  the  prophecies  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  prophets  yrill  surely  be  fulfilled  concern- 
ing the  nations  of  the  earth  coming  to  Zion,  to 
learn  of  her  ways  and  to  be  taught  in  her  pre- 
cepts. Then  there  must  be  teachers,  and  those 
who  are  learned  in  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  refine- 
ment and  great  knowledge.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Queens  and  nobles  of  the  earth  should 
come,  and  should  bring  their  riches  rnd  fine  rai- 
ment and  precious  gems.  And  why  should  the 
Saints  doubt  it?  The  things  that  have  already 
come  to  pass  are  wonderful,  and  should  inspire 
the  Saints  with  sublime  faith  to  reach  out  to  the 
future.  The  daughters  of  Zion  have  every  reason 
“to  lift  up  their  heads  and  rejoice,”  if  they  are 
faithful  in  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,  for 
He  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  them.  Let 
them  learn  well  the  lessons  of  life,  in  all  their 
symplicity  and  most  minute  details,  and  despise 
not  the  little  things  that  make  up  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  or  misery.  Be  obedient  to 
parents  and  to  the  counsel  of  those  in  authority, 
and  regard  carefully  theadviceof  men  and  women 
of  experience,  who  have  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  and  maintained  their  integrity  and 
kept  the  faith,  even  if  their  ways  are  old- 
fashioned  and  their  language  quaint  and  ungram- 
matical. Reverence  for  old  age  and  regard  for 
honesty,  are  among  the  virtues  to  be  cherished. 
Seek  to  do  good  to  all  and  to  impart  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  which  God  has  bestowed  for 
the  benefit  and  blessing  of  all  mankind. 

The  women  of  many  lands  who  came  together 
in  the  grand  International  Council  in  America, 
recently,  are  engaged  in  a good  cause — the 
emancipation  and  advancement  of  woman  every- 
where from  the  bondage  that  the  centuries  past 
have  sought  to  fetter  her  with.  They  have  lifted 
in  part  the  veil  of  ignorance  and  superstition  that 
covered  the  minds  of  men  as  well  as  women.  Can 
any  one  read  the  speeches  of  these  learned  and 
cultivated  women  at  the  Council  and  not  feel  sure 
that  they  are  performing  a noble  part,  and  helping 
to  purify  society  and  to  elevate  humanity?  Would 
that  every  woman  in  Zion  were  living  up  to  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  imparted  to  them,  as  fully  as 
this  band  of  untiring  workers  are  to  the  light  they 
have  received.  To  them  the  ground  taken  and 
the  statements  made  here  may  seem  egotistical, 
for  they  cannot  comprehend  the  women  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  or  grasp  the  heavenly  truths 
that  buoy  them  up  under  persecution,  trials  and 


difficulties,  that  seem  grievous  and  almost  insup- 
portable. Verily,  the  things  of  God  are  only  un- 
derstood by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  how  necessary 
it  is  for  every  woman,  as  well  as  every  man,  to 
know  whereof  to  speak,  and  in  whom  to  trust, 
and  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a reason  for 
the  hope  that  is  within. 

The  great  events  that  are  transpiring  and  the 
great  changes  that  are  developing  on  every  hand, 
the  wonderful  inventions  of  the  age,  and  the 
“running  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,”  persecution  of 
the  Elders  who  are  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  and 
the  various  tendencies  of  the  times  to  excess  and 
extravagance,  should  each  and  all  be  warnings  to 
this  people,  to  strive  more  humbly  and  diligently 
to  cultivate  and  retain  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  they 
may  be  preserved  from  the  powers  of  the  adver- 
sary, and  obtain  the  exaltation  which  they  have 
set  out  to  win.  It  is  a time  lor  serious  thought 
and  earnest  prayer,  but  it  is  also  a time  for  decisive 
action.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  a short 
• space,  and  there  are  but  few  who  feel  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 


THE  FIRST  OF  JUNE  FOR  MAY  DAY. 


We  noticed  in  the  Richfield  Advocate  that  the 
Primary  Association  of  the  Second  Ward  of  Rich- 
field were  preparing  a grand  celebration  for  May- 
day,  and  were  to  have  a concert  in  the  evening.  It 
is  right  and  proper  to  arrange  festivities  and 
amusements  for  the  children  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Primaty,  and  May-day  has  always  been 
looked  upon  by  all  the  little  people  as  the  one  day 
in  the  spring-time  to  be  celebrated  by  the  children 
in  “May  walks”  and  flower  gathering.  While  one 
would  hardly  like  to  ask  for  a radical  change  in 
the  time-honored  custom,  still  it  often  happens 
that  the  first  of  May  is  cold  or  damp,  or  both,  and 
in  this  climate  there  are  not  a great  variety  of 
wild-flowers  so  early. 

It  was  suggested,  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  it 
would  be  very  appropriate  for  the  children  here  in 
these  valleys  to  celebrate  the  first  of  June,  as  they 
were  wont  to-do  the  first  of  May.  It  was  the 
birthday  of  Brigham  Young,  and  it  would  be 
fitting  that  the  day  should  be  a sort  of  holiday 
and  pleasure.  He  led  the  people  to  these 
beautiful  valleys,  where  peace,  happiness  and 
prosperity  abounded  for  so  many  years  under  his 
fatherly  care  and  management,  and  the  children 
ought  to  remember  the  day  with  songs  and  glad- 
ness. The  Primary  Associations,  especially,  might 
choose  this  as  a day  of  days  for  them.  It  would 
be  a pretty  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
Founder  of  these  peaceful  vales  and  hamlets,  if 
the  children  would  so  reoognize  the  day,  as  to  set 
an  example  that  would  be  followed  in  years  to 
come,  and  make  it  a lasting^emembrance. 

June  days  are  beautiful;  the  whole  earth  is  then 
radiant  with  the  glory  and  beauty  of  flowers  and 
shrubbery.  In  this  climate  particularly,  every, 
thing  is  at  its  best  in  natural  scenery  early  in  June, 
Roses  in  abundance,  until  the  air  is  laden  with 
perfume,  and  wild-flowers  have  at  that  time  at- 
tained the  highest  perfection,  and  are  found  in  the 
greatest  variety. 

We  hope  the  sisters  will  think  favorably  of  this 
idea,  and  adopt  the  practice  of  celebrating  in 
some  appropriate  way  the  birthday  of  Brigham 
Young;  and  it  is  a time  of  year  when  nature  is  all 
smiles  and  sunshine,  sparkling  and  effervescing 
just  as  the  children  do  when  they  have  a holiday, 
and  it  does  seem  to  be  the  day  most  suitable  for 
rambles  in  the  fields,  the  lanes,  the  canons,  or 
wherever  they  may  find  ample  room  for  outdoor 
enjoyment,  tree  from  restraint. 

‘ In  many  homes  in  the  various  cities,  towns  and 
settlements  throughout  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  name  of  Brigham  Young  is  spoken  with 
tenderness  and  a sort  of  reverence,  on  account  of 
his  many  noble  deeds,  and  the  great  work  he'per- 
formed  as  a leader  and  a benefactor  to  this  people 
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in  their  exodus  from  Nauvoo  and  their  journey 
across  the  great  American  Desert.  The  children 
may  think  that  substituting  the  first  of  June  for 
May-day  is  something  like  the  old  saying,  “A  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,”  which  . 
is  hard  to  believe,  and  one  would  never  think  of  \ 
it  with  any  other  name,  as  having  any  perfume 
whatever.  But  though  one  may  have  a great  dis- 
like to  any  change  of  time  for  festivity,  yet  peo- 
ple accustom  themselves  to  such  things  occasion- 
ally with  a very  good  grace.  And  after  all  what 
would  it  matter  if  the  children  should  celebrate 
May-day  and  June  day  and  the  4th  of  July  and 
the  24th,  too, ‘and  it  would  not  be  as  near  together 
as  Christmas  and  New  Year’s. 

We  have  made  these  suggestions  knowing  that 
it  is  the  wish  of  many  of  our  friends  and  the 
children’s  friends,  and  we  hope  to  see  the  ap- 
proaching first  of  June  appropriately  celebrated 
by  the  children. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Reports  from  the  Maricopa,  St.  John’s,  Utah 
and  Davis  Stakes  are  laid  over  for  other  numbers. 
Many  conferences  are  held  about  the  same 
time,  and  one  page  of  the  paper  seems  quite  suffi- 
cient to  devote  to  minutes  of  meetings,  that  to 
many  readers  are  rather  dry,  but  it  is  certainly 
necessary  to  publish,  that  the  condition  of  each 
organization  may  be  known  and  their  work  com- 
pared. 

On  Saturday,  A^ril  28,  we  attended,  by  invita- 
tion, the  Primary  Conference  of  Davis  Stake,  held 
at  Centerville.  There  were  two  meetings,  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  Mrs  Aurelia  S.  Rogers  pre- 
siding. A very  large  number  of  children  were 
assembled;  many  of  them  came  in  teams  from 
other  settlements  in  the  county.  At  East  Bounti- 
ful the  Bishop  furnished  conveyances  for  all 
the  childien  who  could  attend.  A detailed  ac- 
count of  this  very  interesting  conference  will  be 
given  in  our  next  issue. 

We  have  been  spoken  to  in  regard  to  republish- 
ing from  the  writings  of  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet 
the  article  which  appeared  in  the  Utah  Journal 
of  April  14,  and  we  would  say  to  the  sisters  and 
readers  of  the  Exponent,  that  we  published  that 
article  in  the  two  numbers  6 and  7 of  Volume  13, 
August  15  and  September  1,  of  1884.  We  still 
have  a Yew  copies  containing  it  on  hand,  and 
would  dispose  of  them  to  any  one  desirous  of 
obtaining  the  article  spoken  of,  which  is  the 
address  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  to  the  Relief  So- 
ciety, April  28,  1842,  just  after  its  organization. 

A reorganization  of  the  Primary  Association 
of  the  1 2th  Ward  was  effected  on  Wednesday, 
April  25th.  Ever  since  the  first  organization  in 
1879,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Clawson  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent, and  has  been  faithful  in  the  performance  of 
her  regular  duties,  but  in  resigning  the  position 
she  has  selected  one  who  will  have  the  time  and 
ability  to  carry  forward  the  good  work — Mrs. 
Elizabeth  K.  Druce — and  as  Mrs.  Clawson  pre- 
sides over  all  the  Primary  Associations  in  the 
Stake,  she  will  not  lessen  her  interest  in  the  one 
with  which  she  has  been  so  loDg  identified,  and 
where  she  first  began  the  spiritual  work  for  other 
people’s  children. 

On  Friday,  April  20,  in  company  with  Sister  M. 
Isabella  Horne,  we  attended  the  conference  of  the 
Relief  Society  of  Davis  Stake,  held  at  Farming-' 
ton,  Counselor  Mary  S.  Clark  presiding.  Bishop 
Secrist,  Elder  Ezra  T.  Clark  and  Patriarch  Tib 
bets  were  present.  Verbal  reports  from  most  of 
the  wards  were  given,  and  each  president  spoke 
highly  of  the  willingness  and  energy  of  the 
members  of  her  respective  Society.  The  trees 
and  gardens  looked  very  beautiful,  the  day  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  our  visit  with  the  sisters  most 
agreeable.  We  were  entertained  by  Bro.  and 


Sister  Clark,  who  are  -everywhere  noted  for  their 
kindness  and  hospitality. 

A bird’s  eye  view  of  this  office  was  taken  through 
the  gateway  last  week,  by  an  artist  from  the  East 
— Mrs.  Annie  Parish— a very  charming  young 
lady.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jackson,  and  the  two  ladies 
seemed  to  enjoy  their  visit  to  the  city  very  much. 
Mr.  Parish  went  to  Manti  the  same  day  Mrs. 
Parish  called  at  the  office  to  make  a sketch  of  the 
Manti  Temple.  Mrs.  Parish  made  several  other 
sketches  of  scenes  during  her  three  day’s  visit 
here.  The  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parish  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson,  attended  service  in  the  Taber- 
nacle on  Sunday,  April  22nd.  Mr.  Parish  intends 
writing  a magazine  article  on  Utah,  and  using 
some  of  the  sketches  in  illustrating,  so  we  shall 
probably  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
impressions  of  the  country  and  the  people. 

~We  regret  not  having  been  able  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Primary  Association  of  the 
20th  Ward,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  April.  The 
President,  Mrs.  Emma  Toone,  has  been  very 
diligent  and  persevering  in  her  labors  among  the 
little  folks  in  the  Primary,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  winning  their  love  and  obtaining  the 
best  influence  over  them  She  has  been  assisted 
by  young  ladies  who  have  carried  out  her  methods, 
and  whose  versatility  of  talent  has  helped  her  to 
interest,  edify,  and  amuse  as  well,  making  her 
labor  lighter  and  more  pleasant.  We  expect  to 
have  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  to  publish  in 
full.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Sisters 
Presendia  L.  Kimball,  Ellen  C.  Clawson  and 
Lydia  Ann  Wells;  also  Elders  Geo.  Romney  and 
C.  R.  Savage. 

Friday  evening,  April  20th,  the  Primary  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Thirteenth  Ward  in  this  city  gave 
an  entertainment  in  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Meeting 
House,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Primary,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President.  Miss  Kate  Wells,  as- 
sisted by  her  Counselor,  Miss  Annie  Thomas, 
The  programme  consisted  of  Songs,  Music, 
Tableaux,  Recitations,  Readings,  and  a Fan 
Brigade  of  eight  little  girls  in  Queen  Anne  cos- 
tume. The  performance  closed  with  a Cantata, 
entitled,  “Parting,”  or  “The  Crown  of  Reward,” 
with  six  characters,  all  little ' girls.  Miss  Wells 
spared  no  pains  in  making  the  preparations  and 
training  the  children,  and  the  affair  was  a complete 
success  in  every  respect.  Amusements  of  this 
kind  are  a pleasant  change  for  the  children,  to 
encourage  them  in  attending  their  meetings  regu- 
larly, and  make  a happy  variety,  besides  helping 
them  to  obtain  some  means,  that  they  may  have  a 
fund  for  the  Association,  for  cards,  prizes,  books 
of  instruction,  and  so  on.  Miss  Wells  has  en- 
tered heart  and  soul  into  this  work,  and  is  an 
example  in  this  respect  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  have  perused  the  prospectus  of  the  “ Salt 
Lake  Sanitarian ,”  a monthly  journal  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  about  to  be  issued  in  this  city.  It 
will  be  devoted  to  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  dis- 
eases and  their  treatment,  and  the  subjects  relat- 
ing thereto.  It  will  be,  in  fact,  “A  Medical 
Tournal  of  Health.”  It  will  be  edited  by  the  Drs. 
Shipp,  who  are  well  known  to  the  medical  profes- 
sion here,  and  who  have  had  quite  an  extensive 
experience  in  the  treatment  of  cases  in  this  Terri 
tory.  These  ladies  are  graduates  of  the  Woman’s 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  have  made 
good  use  of  their  opportunities  since  they  gradua- 
ted among  the  people  here,  in  the  sick-room  and 
everywhere  that  duty  called  them  to  act.  These 
ladies  intend  to  treat  the  subjects  they  write  upon 
“in  such  a manner  as  to  reach  the  understanding 
of  the  general  reader.”  That  snch  a journal  will 
be  a desirable  acquisition  to  the  home  literature  of 
the  Territory  no  one  can  deny.  The  prospectus 
states  that  some  of  the  best  home  talent  have 
promised  to  assist  the  enterprise  by  writing.  We 
wish  these  sisters  every  success  in  this  new  un 


dertaking,  and  have  no  fears  as  to  their  capability 
to  make  the  paper  interesting  and  helpful  to  the 
people.  For  further  particulars  see  advertisement 
on  another  page,  or  address,  Drs.  Shipp,  No  59 
S.,  First  East  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CONSOLATION, 


On  the  Death  of  Alice, the  Beloved  Daugh 
ter  of  Amy  A.  Thomas. 


Sorrow  not,  dear  Amy,  but  rejoice  that  you 
have  a sweet  rosebud  in  heaven.  When  we 
gather  a rose  from  the  bush  it  is  the  choicest 
one. 

I,  too,  have  a darling  boy  gone  to  rest  from  all 
sorrow  and  care  of  this  earth.  He  was  four  years 
and  three  months  old  when  the  Lord  took  him.  I 
could  not  see  as  I do  now,  for  I knew  not  the  Lat- 
ter-day Work.  We  pass  through  this  sorrowful 
earth,  and  meet  with  sorrow  and  tribulation  too. 

Alice!  that  sweet,  loving  child,  so  afflicted  with 
paralysis  in  her  babyhood,  that  gentle  voice,  that 
thrilled  me  when  I last  saw  her,  full  of  affection 
and  love  to  all  she  knew.  Dear,  sweet  Alice,  you 
are  gone  to  realms  above  to  await  the  resurrection 
morning,  when  you  will  come  forth,  bright  and 
pure  and  unspotted  from  the  world.  Aye ! the 
morning  of  the  first  resurrection,  pure  and  spotless 
are  those  chosen  ones. 

Amy,  my  friend,  what  joy  to  know  that  your 
darling  is  taken  from  all  care  and  sorrow,  some- 
thing greater  to  live  for,  to  receive  our  fond  and 
cherished  ones  again.  The  Lord  doth  give  and 
He  taketh  away  at  His  pleasure ; we  must  acknowl- 
edge His  hand  in  all  things. 

Our  dear  ones!  we  shall  meet  them  if  we  keep 
ourselves  pure  and  lead  blameless  lives,  as  they 
are  pure  and  uncontaminated  from  all  earthly  sin. 

Maria  B.  Ford. 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARY. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

A pleasant  surprise  party  was  given  in  honor  of 
our  worthy  President,  Sister  Elizabeth  Wadsworth 
and  her  husband,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1888.  It 
being  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding 
day,  the  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society  of  Panacea 
Ward,  in  connection  with  the  brethren,  gathered 
at  the  house  of  Bro.  George  Wadsworth,  where 
tables  were  spread  with  the  bounties  of  life  and 
every  luxury  within  reach. 

Bishop  M.  L.  Lee  offered  up  a few  words  of 
paayer,  thanking  our  Heavenly  Father  for  all  the 
privileges  and  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  Bro. 
Henry  Wedg  pronounced  the  blessing  upon  the 
food.  After  all  had  enjoyed  a delicious  dinner, 
the  hymn,  “We  thank  Thee,  O God,  for  a 
Prophet,”  was  sung. 

Bishop  M.  L.  Lee  addressed  the  brethren  and 
sisters  a short  time,  impressing  upon  thenl  the 
privileges  and  duties  the  Latter-day  Saints  as  a 
people  enjoyed. 

Bro.  George  A Wadsworth  spoke  of  the  pleas- 
ures and  trials  which  he  had  passed  through  in 
connection  with  the  Saints  of  God.  He  felt  to 
thank  the  brethren  and  sisters  for  the  honor  they 
had  shown  himself  and  family. 

Prest.  Elizabeth  Wadsworth  felt  it  her  duty  to 
sincerely  thank  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
pleasure  and  honor  accorded  to  herself  and  hus- 
band. 

Singing,  the  song,  “Will  you  love  me  when  I’m 
old,”  by  Joseph  H.  Wadsworth.  A very  appropri- 
ate piece,  composed  for  the  occasion,  was  read  by 
Jane  E.  Lee.  Sister  Donitia  Lyman  bore  her 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  work  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  Sister  Mary  Rice  encouraged  the 
sisters  to  press  on  in  doing  good.  Sister  Melissa 
K.  Lee  congratulated  the  worthy  pair;  also  spoke 
very  encouragingly  to  the  sisters. 
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Bro.  Nephi  J.  Wadsworth  felt  to  thank  the  Lord 
for  being  blessed  with  worthy  parents,  whom  he 
felt  to  honor  and  respect  for  raising  him  up  in  the 
principles  of  life  and  salvation. 

Bro.  John  N.  Lee  spoke  of  the  blessings  and 
privileges  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  enjoy  in  their 
children  rising  up  and  blessing  their  parents. 

Sister  Eliza  J.  Heel  entreated  the  young  people 
to  be  obedient  to  their  parents  and  honor  and 
reverence  old  age;  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  privileges  to  belong  to  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  God. 

Singing,  “Know  this,  that  every  soul  is  free,”  etc. 
Benediction  by  Bro.  George  A.  Wadsworth. 

Eliza  J.  Wadsworth,  Sec. 


R.  8.,  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  & P.  A.  REPORTS. 


LUNA,  NEW  MEXICO. 

We  have  about  twenty-two  members  en- 
rolled, with  an  average  attendance  of  ten  at 
our  meetings,  which  we  hold  twice  a month,  but 
considering  the  scattered  condition  we  are  in, 
we  cannot  expect  a much  better  attendance, 
some  of  the  sisters  having  to  come  from  a mile 
and  a half  to  two  miles. 

The  Exponent  is  a welcome  visitor,  though 
we  are  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  place  that 
there  are  not  many  taken,  hut  it  is  read 
with  much  interest.  We  are  progressing  but 
slowly  as  yet,  but  hope  to  do  better  in  the 
future. 

We  have  had  very  cold  and  stormy  weather 
this  winter,  but  the  people  in  general  have  en- 
joyed good  health;  although  it  has  beeu  very 
disagreeable,  and  we  we  have  been  kept  in 
doors  a great  deal,  we  know  that  it  will  he  a 
blessing  to  the  farmers,  as  water  is  very  scarce 
here  in  the  summer  time. 

Ever  praying  for  the  welfare  of  Zion,  we 
remain, 

Your  sisters  and  co-workers, 

Elizabeth  H.  Snapp,  Prest., 

E.  R.  Baldwin,  Sec. 


UINTAH  STAKE. 

The  first  conference  of  the  Relief  Society 
held  in  Uintah  Stake  convened  in  the  Ashley 
meeting  house,  April  1,  1888.  Meeting  com- 
menced at  10  a.m.,  Prest.  Sarah  Pope  presiding. 
Singing,  “Sweet  is  the  work,”  etc.  Prayer  by 
Bishop  George  Freestone.  Continued  by' 
singing.  Then  reports  from  different  branches 
of  the  R.  S.  in  the  Stake  were  read.  We  had 
present  on  thestaud  Prest.  Samuel  R.  Beunion 
and  Counselors,  together  with  the  Bishops  and 
their  Counselors  of  the  different  wards. 

Sister  A.  K.  Bartlett  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  congregation  for  a short  time.  She 
said  she  felt  that  this  was  a feast  of  rejoicing 
to  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  on  this  occasion  Gave  the  sisters 
some  good  instructions  concerning  their  daugh- 
ters marrying;  she  said  the  daughters  of  Zion 
should  go  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  when  they 
were  married,  and  not  to  a justice  of  the  peace; 
said  there  were  many  responsibilities  resting 
upon  the  sisters;  thought  we  should  teach  the 
young  and  rising  generation  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  there  was  no  wealth  given 
us  that  was  worth  as  much  to  us  as  these 
principles.  Asked  the  Lord  to  bless  all  the 
sisters  in  trying  to  do  good. 

Sister  McAlling  said  it  was  unexpected  to 
her  to  be  called  on  to  speak,  but,  nevertheless, 
she  would  try  to  speak  a short  time  to  the 
sisters.  She  expressed  her  desire  to  do  good, 
but  her  voice  was  not  strong  enough  to  speak 
long;  said  she  belonged  to  the  first  Relief 
Society  that  was  organized  in  the  Church;  she 
felt  well  in  meeting  with  the  sisters  in  those 
days,  and  she  also  felt  well  in  meeting  with  the 
sisters  now-a-days;  hoped  the  sisters  would  try 


to  do  right  and  keep  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord. 

Coun.  Hatch  said  she  felt  well  in  meeting 
with  the  sisters;  she  thought  the  sisters  had 
been  blessed  in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  but  did 
not  feel  that  she  had  improved  as  fast  as  she 
wished  to.  Gave  the  sisters  some  good  counsel, 
and  asked  the  Lord  to  bless  the  Saints  every- 
where. 

Prest.  Sarah  Pope  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion  a short  time  on  the  duties  of  wives  and 
mothers.  Was  pleased  to  see  so  many  present, 
and  so  many  of  the  brethren  that  felt  interested 
enough  in  our  conference  to  attend,  because 
the  more  of  the  priesthood  there  were  present 
the  more  strength  it  gave  us;  cautioned  the 
sisters  against  pride.  “It  is  not  right  to  be 
proud  and  haughty,  but  we  should  be  humble 
and  prayerful  and  learn  to  govern  ourselves, 
before  we  are  fit  to  govern  others.”  Asked  the 
Lord  to  bless  us  all  in  keeping  His  command- 
ments. 

Sister  Oaks  said  all  had  a work  to  do  on  this 
earth,  and  exhorted  the  sisters  to  be  faithful 
and  diligent  in  doing  good. 

Conference  then  adjourned  until  2 pm. 
Singing,  “I’ll  praise  my  Mak6r.”  Benediction 
by  Bro.  Charles  Bartlett. 

Afternoon  session:  Meeting  at  2 p.m. , Prest. 

Sarah  Pope  presiding.  Singing,  “Hark ! the 
song  of  jubilee.”  Prayer  by  Brother  Nathun 
Hunting.  Singing,  “O,  my  Father,”  etc.  The 
presidents  of  the  different  branches  were  then 
sustained. 

Prest.  S.  R.  Beunion  said  it  was  the  first  Re- 
lief Society  Conference  he  had  ever  attended; 
thought  the  instructions  we  had  received  were 
intended  to  build  us  up  in  our  most  holy  faith, 
and  gave  some  very  good  instructions,  which 
were  gladly  received  by  the  sisters. 

Bro.  K.  S.  Collett  said  the  young  people 
should  be  proud  of  being  born  of  honorable 
parents,  in  this,  the  last  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times,  that  they  might  be  taught  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

Bro.  James  Hacking  said  husbands  should 
be  kind  to  their  wives,  for  they  were  the  ones 
that  had  the  most  to  do  in  rearing  and  teach- 
ing their  children;  said  he  never  forgot  the 
teachings  his  mother  gave  him  iu  his  youth. 

Bre.  J.  Hatch  was  pleased  to  meet  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  Spoke  of  the  improvement 
the  sisters  had  made  since  this  place  was  settled, 
and  of  the  tender  feelings  mothers  have  to- 
wards their  children;  thought  children  should 
be  obedient  to  their  parents,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  roam  around  at  night,  but  should 
be  at  home  under  their  parent’s  care. 

Sister  A.  K.  Bartlett  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  the  sisters  subscribing  for  the  Exponent, 
that  they  might  have  something  that  they 
could  gain  information  from. 

Conference  adjourned  until  the  2nd  day  of 
September  next.  Singing,  “Jerusalem.”  Bene- 
diction by  Bro.  George  Pope. 

Ada  Longhurst,  Secretary. 


BOX  ELDER  STAKE. 

The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  Box  Elder  Stake  convened  in  the 
Tabernacle  at  Brigham  City,  on  the  13  th  of 
March,  1888,  at  10  a.m.  After  singing,  Prest. 
Harriet  A Snow  offered  prayer.  Continued  by 
singing. 

Prest.  Snow  encouraged  the  sisters  to  be 
diligent,  that  we  may  be  blessed  and  use  an  in. 
fluence  for  good.  Proposed  that  Sister  Annie 
Wixom  act  as  Secretary  in  the  absence  of 
Mary  E.  Snow.  Spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
having  the  reports  correct.  “We  are  in  a 
school  in  this  life,  and  we  want  to  learn  all  we 
can,  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  the  most 
good.” 

The  secretary  called  the  roll.  Minutes  of 
previous  conference  were  read  and  approved. 


Statistical  and  financial  reports  from  seventeen 
branches  were  read. 

Prest.  Snow:  “We  have  lost  about  half  of 
our  branches  since  the  organization  of  a new 
Stake;  our  Stake  will  only  contain  12  or  13 
branches  hereafter,  instead  of  25.” 

Prest.  Jane  Peery:  “I  am  thankful  to  be 
here.  When  we  speak  of  ourselves  we  majt 
not  suit  each  other,  but  when  we  are  dictated 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  we  will  benefit  each 
other;  there  is  no  salvation  outside  this  kiugdom, 
but  in  it  is  everything.  We  must  overcome 
our  selfishness  and  imitate  our  Savior;  we  are 
here  with  our  own  agency,  therefore  we  must 
be  wide  awake  to  our  duties  and  privileges. 
We  have  a kind  Father  iu  heaven.  Let  us  be 
prayerful,  and  obedient  to  the  priesthood. 
Sister  Eliza  R.  Snow  desired  no  one  to  mourn 
for  her;  she  knew  she  would  pass  into  celestial 
glory;  let  us  live  so  we  may  meet  her;  nothing 
in  this  world  can  give  such  comfort  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord.” 

Prest  Hubbard,  of  Willard:  “I  wish  to  learn 
and  improve,  where  I have  come  short;  I wish 
to  try  to  do  better,  and  to  live  so  I may  have 
wisdom  and  possess  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  fulfill  all 
duties.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  sickness 
and  sorrow  this  winter  hut  the  sisters  have 
been  strengthened  and  upheld  by  the  power  of 
the  Lord.  Let  us  live  every  day  that  we  may 
enjoy  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  my  prayer  in  the  name 
ot  Jesus  Christ.  ’ 

President  Harper,  of  Calls  Fort:  “I  also  de 
sire  to  live  and  improve.  We  are  to  be  tried 
iu  nil  things;  may  we  be  faithful  and  true  to 
our  trust.”  ,, 

Sister  Jensen,  of  Mantua:  “ Wo  ought  to  be 
thankful  for  the  great  privilege  we  enjoy  to  be 
in  the  Gospel;  I* feel  to  go  onward  with  my  sis- 
ters. Whenever  I have  a special  request  to  ask 
of  the  Lord  I feel  more  courage  to  ask  in 
secret.” 

After  singing,  “Hark  ! listen  to  the  trumpet- 
ers,” Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Coun. 
Susannah  P.  Boothe. 

Afternoon  session:  Singing.  Prayer  by 

Patriarch  Burbanks.  Singing,  “Truth  reflects 
upon  our  senses.”  Condensed  report  read  by 
Annie  Wixom. 

Prest-  H.  A.  Snow  made  a few  remarks. 

Sister  Mary  Grant,  of  Honeyville,  spoke  of 
the  persecution.  “If  we  as  mothers  learn  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel  ourselves,  we  can 
teach  them  to  our  children.” 

Prest.  Rudger  Clawson:  “My  sisters,  I was 
kindly  invited  to  visit  you  to-day;  it  gives  me 
pleasure  to  meet  with  the  sisters  of  the  Relief 
Society.  I have  nothing  specially  to  say  this 
afternoon,  but  I always  make  it  a point  to  rely 
on  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  sisters  of  the 
Relief  Society  are  engaged  in  a glorious  work; 
I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the 
amount  of  good  accomplished  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  organization;  the  Prophet  Joseph 
could  realize  its  importance.  I believe  to-day 
we  cannot  fully  comprehend  the  importance  of 
woman’s  mission  on  the  earth;  I can  see  how 
necessary  it  is  for  a mother  to  throw  an  influ- 
ence of  righteousness  and  purity  around  her 
children;  we  often  see  that  children,  to  a great 
extent,  are  ruined,  by  too  great  affection 
wrongly  applied;  I believe  every  father  and 
mother  should  set  a good  example  before  their 
children.  Any  woman  who  is  the  mother  of  - a 
large  family  and  brings  them  up  properly, 
teaching  them  correct  principles,  obedience 
and  faith,  I claim  that  that  woman  has  occoin- 
plished  a great  work.”  Bro.  Clawson  compared 
the  greatness  of  mother’s  work  at  home  to  the 
missionaries’  abroad. 

Bro.  David  Boothe  said  he  appreciated  the 
labors  of  the  workers  in  the  Relief  Society, 
and  had  put  his  feelings  in  rhyme.  He  read 
the  following  poem: 
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Dedicated  to  the  Relief  Society  of  Brigham 
City  and  Box  Elder  Stake,  Greeting. 

Dear  Sisters: 

The  institution  to  which  you  belong,  of  which  you  ma^  feel 
proud — 

It  is  a grand  and  noble  one,  which  should  be  proclaimed 
aloud; 

The  philanthropic  feeling  which  is  felt  in  every  heart, 

Its  noble  impulse  throhbing  at  each  beat  in  every  part, 

Of  your  kind  and  generous  natures,  as  your  labors  you 
pursue, 

To  benefit  and  bless  the  poor  is  constantly  your  view; 

But  in  this  labor  you  can  feel  that  blessings  are  in  store 
For  all  who  labor  faithfully  to  aid  and  bless  the  poor, 

For  to  such  the  Gospel,  it  is  preached,  and  promises  are 
given, 

That  they  shall  all  be  comforted  with  blessings  sent  from 
heaven. 

You  are  the  guardian  angels,  then,  of  such  as  need  your 
aid, 

So  don’t  be  slack  nor  slothful,  and  be  ye  not  afraid 
To  prosecute  your  labors  of  love  in  time  of  need, 

And  you  will  be  rewarded,  oh,  yes,  you  will  indeed, 

For  the  Savior  he  proclaimed  it,  and  it  is  on  record — 

“He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  only  lendeth  to  the  Lord.” 

So  aid  and  bless  them  day  by  day,  and  do  it  with  a will, 
Yet  do  not  do  it  grudgingly  your  duty  to  fulfill, 

But  with  a kind  “God  bless  you,”  wherever  you  relieve, 
The  worthy  poor  will  pray  for  you  for  whatever  they 
receive; 

There  may  be  some  that’s  wayward,  but  still  they  need 
your  aid, 

Don’t  pass  them  by  unheeded,  yet  don’t  you  be  afraid 
To  labor  with  them  kindly,  and  lead  them  by  the  hand 
Of  kindness,  and  they  will  take  a different  stand, 

And  serve  the  Lord  in  future,  that  they  with  you  may 
share 

The  blessings  and  the  gifts  of  God,  to  be  attained  through 
prayer. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  had  in  view  the  duties  of  your  field 
Of  labor,  as  it  should  be  given  to  those  who  thus  would 
shield 

The  hungry  and  the  naked,  who  for  your  help  migh^ 
claim,  t 

Who  thus  had  been  unfortunate,  and  yet  were  not  to 
blame; 

For  sore  distress  may  yet  appear  to  many  an  honest  soul, 
That  may  require  your  sympathy  before  they  reach  the 
goal, 

So  consecrate  your  efforts  to  your  duties  day  by  day. 

That  you  may  receive  a blessing,  your  kind  friend  will  ever 
pray. 

Bro.  S.  Smith,  whom  we  have  not  seen  for 
some  time — but  lately  received  a delegation  of 
deputy  marshals,  hence  felt  at  liberty  to  visit 
us  once  more — said:  “This  organization  was 
effected  by  Joseph  Smith,  I can  bear  testimony 
to  this  truth.  Woman’s  work  is  unceasing  in 
sickness;  who  can  do  better  than  the  faithful 
wife  or  mother?  A kind  word  from  her  is  of 
more  worth  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  world.” 
Spoke  of  his  mother  how  she  had  brought  up 
her  sons  in  virtue  and  purity.  “It  is  true  the 
Relief  Society  is  for  the  good  of  the  poor,  but 
as  our  President  said,  ‘The  sisters  will  be  a 
great  power,’  and  they  are;  there  is  not  a man 
that  cannot  be  influenced  by  his  mother  or  wife. 
How  necessary,  then,  that  the  sisters  are  hum- 
ble, prayerful,  and  fitting  themselves  continu- 
ally to  fulfil  their  mission.  I would  say  to  my 
sisters,  go  on  with  your  good  work;  be  not 
afraid  to  administer  to  your  sick  children,  your 
husbands  and  to  each  other.  Let  us  keep  our 
sons  and  daughters  as  pure  as  possible,  that 
they  may  grow  up  virtuous.  What  is  it  that 
has  destroyed  nations?  It  is  when  virtue  is 
defiled.  We  would  be  more  powerful  to-day  if 
we  were  less  people  and  all  pure.” 

Bro.  E.  A.  Box  appreciated  and  encouraged 
the  labors  of  the  Relief  Society.  Said:  “There 
are  often  opportunities  to  do  a great  amount  of 
good,  do  not  let  them  pass  by.  Those  who 
have  embraced  the  Gospel  in  their  native  land, 
forsaken  their  former  religion  for  the  true 
Gospel,  and  come  here,  do  you  think  they  will 
for  ake  this  Gospel?  It  is  our  young  people 
we  need  more  to  work  with,  that  they  may 


have  faith.  Do  we  as  parents  teach  proper 
principles?  At  home  do  we  set  proper  exam- 
ples, not  only  for  our  own,  but  also  for  our 
neighbor’s  children?” 

Emilia  D.  Madsen  and  Sister  Harding  were 
the  next  speakers. 

Prest.  H.  A.  Snow:  “I  have  been  greatly 
edified;  we  need  spiritual  food  as  well  as 
bodily.” 

Singing,  “We  thank  Thee,  0 God,  for  a 
prophet.”  Benediction  by  Patriarch  Box. 

Emilia  D.  Madsen,  Cor.  Sec. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  NATIONAL  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  COUNCILS. 


ADOPTED  BY  THE  DELEGATES  MARCH  30. 


Mindful  of  the  high  duties  entrusted  to  its 
care,  your  committee  has  earnestly  addressed 
itself  to  the  problem  of  a National  and  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women — first,  as  to  the 
practicability  of  forming  two  such  great  or- 
ganizations, in  which  should  be  included  the 
organized  working  forces  of  the  world’s 
womanhood,  and,  secondly,  as  to  their  object 
and  method. 

As  a result  of  our  deliberations,  we  respect- 
fully report: 

First.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  such  a 
federation — National  and  International — be- 
lieving that  it  will  incalculably  iucrease  the 
world’s  sum  total  of  womanly  courage, efficiency, 
and  esprit  de  corps ; that  it  will  widen  our 
horizon,  correct  the  tendency  to  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  one’s  own  work,  as  compared 
with  that  of  others,  and  put  the  wisdom  and 
expert  experience  of  each  at  the  service  of 
all. 

Secondly.  We  suggest  that  the  form  of 
organization  be  the  simplest  possible,  following 
the  general  plan  at  the  present  Council,  and  to 
this  end  we  offer  a form  of  constitution, 
equally  adapted  to  a National  and  to  an 
International  Council  of  women: 

PREAMBLE. 

We,  women  of  the  United  States  (Great 
Britain,  France,  or  whatever  country),  (for  the 
International  “All  Nations,”  it  would  read), 
sincerely  believing  that  the  best  good  of  our 
homes  and  nation  will  be  advanced  by  our 
own  greater  unity  of  thought,  sympathy  and 
purpose,  and  that  an  organized  movement  of 
women  will  best  conserve  the  highest  good  of 
the  family  and  State,  do  hereby  band  ourselves 
together  in  a confederation  of  workers  com- 
mitted to  the  overthrow  of  all  forms  of  ignor- 
ance and  injustice,  and  to  the  application  of 
the  Golden  Rule  to  society,  custom,  and  law. 

That  we  may  more  successfully  prosecute  the 
work,  we  adopt  the  following: 

ARTICLE  I. 

Name. — This  federation  shall  be  called  the 
Woman’s  National  Council  of (or  Inter- 

national Council  of  Women). 

ARTICLE  II. 

General  Policy. — This  Council  is  organized 
in  the  interest  of  no  propaganda,  and  has  no 
power  over  its  auxiliaries  beyond  that  of  sug- 
gestion and  sympathy;  therefore,  no  society 
voting  to  become  auxiliary  to  this  Council 
shall,  by  that  act,  render  itself  liable  to  be 
interfered  with  in  respect  to  its  complete  organic 
unity,  independence,  or  methods  of  work,  and 
no  society  thus  voting  shall  be  by  that  act 
committed  to  any  principle  or  method  of  any 
other  society  or  to  any  utterance  or  act  of  the 
Council  itself  beyond  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Officers — The  officers  shall  be  a President, 


Vice  President  at  Large,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, Recording  Secretary,  and  Treasurer. 
Each  President  of  an  auxiliary  society  shall 
be  ex-officio  Vice  President  ot  the  National 
Council,  and  each  President  of  a National 
Conncil  shall  be  ex-^fficio  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Council. 

The  five  general  officers,  with  the  Vice 
Presidents,  shall  constitute  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee; of  which  seven  members  shall  make  a 
quorum,  to  control  and  provide  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  Council,  whether  National  or 
International- 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Auxiliaries. — Any  society  of  women,  the 
nature  of  whose  work  is  satisfactory  to  the 
Executive  Committee, either  as  to  its  undoubted- 
ly national  character  or  national  value,  may 
become  auxiliary  to  this  Council  by  its  own 
vote  and  by  the  payment  of  a sum  amounting 
to  half  a cent  yearly  per  member  into  the 
treasury  in  addition  to  a biennial  payment  of 
twenty-five  dollars. 

[ARTICLE  IV. — OF  INTERNATIONAL. 

Any  National  Council  may  become  auxiliary 
to  the  International  Council  by  its  own  vote 
and  by  the  payment  ef  one  hundred  dollars 
every  four  years.  This  sum  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  International  Council  not 
later  than  three  months  prior  to  its  quadren- 
nial meetings.] 

• ARTICLE  V. 

Meetings. — The  National  Council  shall  hold 
biennial  meetings.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments shall  be  composed  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  one  delegate  chosen  by  each 
auxiliary  society  as  its  representatives. 

[article  v.— international  council. 

The  International  Council  shall  hold  quad- 
rennial meetings.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments shall  be  composed  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  one  delegate  from  each  National 
Council.] 

article  vi. 

This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  a majority  vote  of  the  Council  at  any  bien- 
nial meeting  (or — for  International  Council — 
quadrennial  meeting),  printed  notice  thereof 
having  been  sent  to  each'member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  least  three  months  prior  to 
such  meeting. 

The  committee  recommend: 

First.  That  the  general  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  be  instructed  to  issue  an  ad- 
dress at  once  to  the  women  of  the  United 
States  setting  forth  the  objects  of  this  new  or- 
ganization, and  that  the  general  officers  of  the 
International  Council  issue  a similar  address 
to  the  women  of  the  world. 

Second.  That  the  general  officers  of  each 
association  secure,  if  possible,  a letter  of  ap- 
proval of  the  organization,  signed  by  repre- 
sentative women  of  all  countries,  urging  the 
co-operation  of  all  women,  irrespective  of  race 
or  creed,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
official  address. 

Third.  That  the  general  officers  of  both 
National  and  International  Councils  be  in- 
structed to  enact  by-laws  for  their  guidance, 
which  shall  be  valid  until  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  each  Council  shall  be  held:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  by-law  shall  be  passed  which  is 
not  in  exact  accord  with  the  Constitution. 

Fourth.  That  a clause  be  inserted  into 
either  the  Constitution  or  by  laws  providing 
that  no  person  shall  occupy  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent two  consecutive  terms. 

Frances  E.  Willard, 

Chairman. 

Victoria  Richardson,  Ada  C.  Bowles,  M. 
Louise  Thomas,  Clara  Barton,  Mary  F.  East- 
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man,  May  Wright  Sewall,  Martha  R.  Field, 
Bessie  Starr  Keefer,  Alice  Scatcherd,  Isabelle 
Bogelot,  Laura  Ormiston  Chant,  Alexandra 
Gripenberg,  S.  Magelsson  Groth,  Rachel  G. 
Foster,  ° 

Committee  on  Basis  of  Organization. 


HOME  GYMNASTICS. 


Round  shoulders,  a stooping  gait,  and  a 
flat  chest  in  girls  can  be  cured  in  a very  short 
time  by  fifteen  minutes’  exercise  night  and 
morning  in  the  open  air  or  in  a well  veutilated 
room.  The  morning  exercise  had  best  be  taken 
immediately  after  rising,  before  dressing  for 
the  day,  as  tight  clothing  will  intefere  with  the 
free  movements  required.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  stand  erect,  with  the  heels  to- 
gether, the  head  thrown  back,  the  chest  thrown 
out,  and  the  hands  hanging  loosely  at  the  side. 
Then  the  lungs  should  be  thoroughly  filled 
with  air  and  slowly  exhausted,  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times.  The  arms  should  now  be  brought 
forward  at  full  length  in  front,  on  a level  with 
the  shoulders,  the  palms  of  the  hands  in  con- 
tact. Keeping  the  arras  extended,  the  hands 
should  be  forcibly  thrown  backwards  until  the 
backs  of  the  hands  touch  behind  the  shoulders, 
while  the  palms  come  together  before  the  chest. 
Let  this  motion  be  gone  through  with  rapidly 
some  thirty  times.  In  the  next  move  hold  the 
arms  straight  above  the  head  with  the  palms 
of  the  hands  forward;  now,  bending  the  hips, 
bring  the  arms  down  in  front,  keeping  them 
straight  all  the  time,  until  the  fingers  touch 
the  toes;  then  return  the  hands  to  their  original 
position  above  the  head.  This  motion  should 
be  performed  very  slowly  twenty  or  thirty 
times.  At  first  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
touch  the  floor  with  the  finger-tips  without 
bendiug  the  knees,  but  in  course  of  time  it  will 
be  performed  readily.  In  the  third  move- 
ment the  girl  should  hold  her  hands  close  to 
her  sides  with  the  thumbs  still  forward.  Bring 
the  arms  up  from  the  sides,  thumbs  still  for- 
ward; then  return  them  to  their  first  position. 
The  arms  must  not  be  bent  at  the  elbows.  If 
persisted  in,  this  movement  will  straighten  out 
stooping  shoulders. 

Any  girl  who  will  vigorously  practice  these 
movements  twice  a day  for  fifteen  miuutes  will 
presently  have  a lull  chest,  straight  shoulders, 
and  sound  lungs,  unless  her  case  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  be  incurable.  Of  course  these 
same  exercises  will  have  the  same  effects  on 
the  frames  of  men  as  well;  but  as  a rule  men 
do  not  need  them  in  anything  like  the  same 
degree  as  women.  The  man  who  does  his  duty 
in  this  world  is  compelled  to  take  a degree  of 
exercise  unknown  to  the  other  sex.  Every 
lady  is  ambitious  to  be  the  possessor  of  well- 
rounded  muscles  and  a full  chest;  and  where 
she  is  not  possessed  of  them,  she  tries  to  dupe 
the  public  into  believing  they  are  hers  by 
means  of  pads,  or  else  she  resorts  to  quacks 
who  advertise  nostrums  for  the  development  of 
the  figure.  Take  the  biceps  muscle  of  the 
arm,  for  instance — one  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  a woman  in  full  dress.  A few 
minutes’  exercise  each  day  for  a year  will  in- 
crease the  girth  of  this  muscle  two  inches — 
enough  to  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
thin  arm  and  a plump  one.  And  the  same 
amount  of  exercise  given  to  the  chest  will  in- 
crease it  from  four  to  six  inches.  In  addition 
to  the  beauty  given  to  the  figure  by  the  full 
chest,  the  increase  of  lung  power  will  serve  to 
vitalise  every  organ  in  the  body,  and  will 
bring  with  it  a clear  eye,  good  blood,  and  its 
attendant,  a fair  complexion,  a springy  step, 
high  spirits,  and  a capacity  for  enjoyment  un- 
known before.  An  addition  of  three  inches 
in  the  girth  of  the  chest  means  an  addition  of 
fifty  inches  of  surface  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs. — Selected. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Queen  has  invited  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Italy  to  visit  Windsor  Castle  in  June,  and 
they  have  accepted  the  invitation. 

It  is  said  there  are  farmers’  wives  on  Long 
Island  who  make  boys’  trousers  for  three  cents. 
There  are  women  in  New  York  who  toil  six- 
teen hours  a day  for  sixteen  cents. 

A daughter  of  the  late  Chief- Justice  Waite 
has  become  known  as  a traveller,  having,  in 
1877-78,  gone  two  hundred  miles  farther  up 
the  Nile  than  any  other  lady  tourist  up  to 
that  date. 

A city  ticket  composed  of  women  for  the 
council  and  a woman  for  mayor  was  elected  at 
Oskaloosa,  Kan.,  Monday,  April  2nd,  by  sixty- 
six  majority.  The  new  officials- are  representa- 
tive women,  and  a reform  administration  is 
looked  for. — Ex. 

“Emily  Ruete,  daughter  of  the  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  has  written  ‘‘Memoirs  of  an  Arabian 
Princess”  (D.  Appleton  A Co.),  giving  an  in-  j 
teresting  description  of  Oriental  harem  life. 
After  her  father’s  death  a new  dynasty  arose,  -j 
and  the  young  Princesses  had  a hard  time.  The  | 
writer  of  the  memoirs  married  a German  and 
escaped  with  him  to  Europe,  and  there  has 
written  her  story.” 

Mrs.  Alice  Scatcherd,  one  of  the  three  Eng- 
lish delegates  to  the  International  Council  of 
Women,  has  gone  to  California  with  her  hus- 
band, and  will  remain  in  this  country  till  about 
the  first  of  June.  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  is  to 
deliver  a series  of  lectures  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke  has  given  her  interesting 
lecture  on  “Women  in  English  Politics”  in 
several  cities,  including  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  will  sail  for  Eugland  in  a few  days. — Ex. 

Miss  Aguata  Frances  Ramsay,  the  English 
girl  who  took  the  foremost  rank  in  the  Classical 
Tripos  at  Cambridge  last  year,  is  making  a 
new  translation  of  “Herodotus.”  She  comes 
of  a race  of  classical  scholars,  her  father,  Sir 
James  Ramsay,  having  taken  a double  first  at 
Oxford,  her  uncle,  Dr.  George  G.  Ramsay, 
occupying  the  chair  of  professor  of  Latin  in 
Glasgow  University,  and  her  great-uncle  being  j 
the  author  of  Ramsay’s  “Roman  Antiquities.” 
— Ex. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death,  from  heart 
disease,  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  which  oc- 
curred at  Liverpool,  Sunday,  April  15,  was 
received  with  feelings  of  genuine  regret  every- 
where throughout  the  Euglish  speaking  world. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  he  enjoyed  anything  i 
like  popularity,  his  authority  as  a man  of  let- 
ters was  generally,  though  perhaps  unwillingly 
recognized.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
the  subject  of  some  very  severe  criticism  by 
the  American  press,  which  bitterly  resented 
the  tone  of  his  article  on  Civilization  in  the 
United  States  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Arnold  was  only  in 
his  sixty-sixth  year  when  he  was  so  suddenly 
stricken  down. — Foreign  Ex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There  are  no  songs  comparable  to  the  songs  of 
Zion,  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the  prophets, 
and  no  politics  like  those  which  the  Scriptures 
teach. — Milton. 

“I  never  could  see  that  Ananias  told  such 
lies  that  he  should  be  struck  dead  for  them.” 
“And  who  are  you?”  “I’m  a real  estate  agent.” 
“Ah  ! that  explains  it.” 

Reason  and  experience  both  teach  us  to 
suppose  that  personal  moralty  can  be  main- 


tained without  religion  or  national  morality 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  religious  principle. — 
Washington. 

« 

Whoever  can  discern  truth  has  received  his 
commission  from  a higher  source  than  the 
chiefest  justice  in  the  world  who  can  discern 
only  law.  He  it  is  that  delivers  sentence.  He 
finds  himself  constituted  judge  of  the  judge. — 
Thoreau. 
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JEHOVAH  IS  KING. 

“The  Lord  is  our  King,  He  will  save  us.” — Isaiah, 
33.  *2- 

Jehovah  is  Kiag ! He  is  reigning  in  heaven, 

Eternal  in  glory,  exalted  in  power; 

While  nations  and  kingdoms  like  storm  clouds  are  driven, 
Established  and  settled,  His  throne  shall  endure. 
Jehovah  is  King!  in  His  truth  everlasting; 

In  majesty  awful,  and  girded  with  might, 

His  love  like  a halo  around  us  is  casting 
Soft  sunbeams  of  glory  celestially  bright. 


You  must  dread  for  yours  the  crime  that  sears, 

Dark  guilt  unwashed  by  repentant  tears, 

And  unconfessed; 

Mine  entered  spotless  on  eternal  years, 

O how  much  the  best ! 

But  grief  is  selfish,  I cannot  see 
Always  why  I should  so  stricken  be 
More  than  the  rest. 

But  I know  that,  as  well  as  for  them,  for  me 
God  did  the  best  I 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 


Jehovah  is  King ! and  Tehovah  is  Jesus, 

A Royal  Redeemer  sits  now  on  the  throne; 

Rejoicing  in  us  as  His  people  He  sees  us, 

And  we  in  return  His  full  sovereignty  own. 

Yes,  Jesus  is  King,  He  is  King  of  salvation, 

He  helpeth  us  daily  from  sorrow  aad  sin; 

And  we  yield  Him  with  joy  our  heart’s  adoration, 

For  His  is  the  power  that  gives  victory  within. 

Yes,  Jesus  is  King!  and  He  saves  us  forever 
From  fear  of  to-morrow  and  grief  of  to-day; 

We  joyfully  own  that  He  faileth  us  never, 

But  lights  with  His  glory  our  pilgrimage  way. 

And  Jesus  must  reign,  although  hearts  unbelieving 
His  Kingly  authority  daily  deny; 

But  those  who  now  own  Him,  a kingdom  receiving,  ^ 

Will  hail  His  blest  advent  with  welcoming  cry. 

If  Jesus  is  King,  are  we  giving  Him  glory? 

Are  soul,  life  and  heart  lit  with  fire  from  above? 

Are  our  lips  filled  with  praise,  is  the  sweet  olden  story 
Soft  whispered  to  souls  that  know  naught  of  His  love? 

If  He  is  our  King,  we  will  serve  Him  forever, 

Right  loyally  seeking  His  pleasure  to  know; 

Intent  on  fulfilling,  with  earnest  endeavor, 

The  task  He  would  have  us  to  learn  and  to  do. 

Oh,  yield  Him  the  wealth  of  thy  heart’s  golden  treasure, 

By  giving  Him  all,  thy  true  loyalty  prove; 

He  giveth  His  blessings  to  thee  without  measure, 

No  earth-line  can  fathom  the  depth  of  His  love. 

He  saved  in  the  past  from  the  grief  that  oppress'd  thee, 

He  is  helping  thee  now,  as  the  moments  fly  past; 

He  will  help  to  the  end,  let  His  sweet  promise  rest  thee; 

As  long  as  thy  need  of  His  helping  hand  last*' 

M.  A.  Yaulton  Greenhalgh. 


BEST. 


Mother,  I see  you  with  your  nursery  light, 

Leading  your  babies,  all  in  white, 

To  their  sweet  rest; 

Christ,  the  Good  Shepherd,  carries  mine  to-night, 
And  that  is  best. 

I cannot  help  tears,  when  I see  them  twine 

Their  fingers  in  yours  and  their  bright  curls  shine 
On  your  warm  breast; 

But  the  Savior’s  is  purer  than  yours  or  mine, 

He  can  love  best  ! 

You  tremble  each  hour  because  your  arms 

Are  weak;  your  heart  is  wrung  with  alarms, 

And  sore  opprest; 

My  darlings  are  out  of  reach  of  hfltias, 

And  that  is  best. 

You  know  over  yours  may  hang  even  now 

Pain  and  disease,  whose  fulfilling  slow 
Naught  can  arrest; 

Mine  in  God’s  gardens  run  to  and  fro, 

And  that  is  best. 

* 

You  know  that  of  yours,  your  feeblest  one 

And  dearest  may  live  long  years  alone, 

Unloved,  unblest; 

Mine  are  cherished  of  saints  around  God’s  throne, 
And  that  is  best. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  CREATED  FOR. 


Too  many  of  our  sex  think  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  only  the  external  part  of  our  organiza- 
tions. That  is  why  they  seem  to  think  if  they 
adorn  themselves  with  all  the  frills  and  furbe- 
lows of  fashion,  that  they  are  very  attractive, 
no  matter  how  uncouth  their  manners.  They 
do  this  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  mental  and 
physical,  and,  I am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes  the 
moral  parts  of  their  beings  also.  When  we 
starve  the  body  it  soon  dies,  but  we  should  re- 
member that  the  mind  needs  food  also;  the 
body  is  only  a casket  for  the  spirit  to  dwell  in; 
the  spirit  is  the  immortal,  in^erishable  portion 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  Heavenly 
Father.  In  order  to  enjoy  a portion  of  His 
Spirit  we  must  keep  the  casket  pure  and  unde- 
filed, and  in  a healthy  condition,  for  if  the 
body  -is  afflicted,'  the  mind  is  more  or  less 
effected  thereby,  and  no  matter  how  great 
achievements  may  be  reached  by  a person  with 
a sickly  body,  greater  may  be  his  attainments 
if  he  enjoy  perfect  health.  It  is  a sin  in  the 
sight  of  our  Creator  to  knowingly  and  pur- 
posely do  anything  to  injure  our  health.  While 
we  seek  for  pale  cheeks  and  delicate  waists,  we 
are  laying  a foundation  tor  premature  old  age, 
and  when  we  reach  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
should  be  in  our  prime,  with  stout  bodies  and 
healthy  minds,  we  will  be  decrepit  and  old, 
haggard  and  broken  down,  and  with  shattered 
nerves  and  tottering  steps,  look  back  and  curse 
the  foolish  fashion  which  we  followed  to  make 
ourselves  attractive,  and  which  has  had  the  op- 
posite result. 

Who  ever  heard  of  a person’s  name  being 
handed  down  to  posterity  because  of  the 
beauty  of  their  dress?  All  can  study  fashion, 
but  those  who  spend  most  of  their  time  in  that 
may  perish  with  their  clothing,  and  aiv  soon 
forgotten.  Then  while  we  have  respect  enough 
for  ourselves,  our  associates,  and  our  God  to 
be  neat  and  clean  in  our  appearance  and 
pleasant  in  our  intercourse,  let  us  not  spend 
too  much  time  in  adorning  ourselves  to  the 
neglect  of  cultivating  our  minds  and  man- 
ners. 

Let  us  look  back  a few  thousand  years  to  the 
time  when  God  contemplated  the  creation  of 
this  earth  to  be  a home  for  man,  and  see  if 
He  placed  us  here  to  use  our  time  and  abilities 
in  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  dancing,  and  &> 
forth,  with  no  other  aim  in  view.  The  Gods 
said,  “Let  us  go  down  and  organize  a world, 
that  man  may  dwell  upon  it-”  There  was  an 
abundance  of  space  for  an  earth,  and  also  an 
abundance  of  material  wherewith  to  make  one. 
The  elements  of  which  this  earth  is  composed 
were  compounded  or  mingled  together  in  one 
vast  chaos,  and  the  whole  overwhelmed  with 
darkness  so  dense  as  to  obscure  every  ray  of 
light.  But  anon,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  waters,  and  He  said,  ,lLet  there  be 


light,  and  there  was  light.”  In  the  next 
period  of  the  world  He  separated  the  waters 
under  the  firmament  from  those  above,  and 
also  caused  the  waters  on  the  earth  to  gather 
together  into  one  place,  that  the  dry  laud  might 
appear.  But  what  a scene  ! Surely  if  God 
had  sent  man  at  this  period  he  would  have 
perished.  A new  born  world,  without  a particle 
of  vegetation  or  animal  life;  only  a barren 
waste  of  land  and  empty  waters;  not  a sound 
broke  on  the  stillness,  save  the  voice  of  the 
moaning  winds  and  foaming,  dashing  waters. 
At  length  a “Royal  Planter  descends  from  a 
world  of  older  date,  bearing  in  His  hand  the 
choice  seeds  of  older  worlds.  He  plants  them 
in  the  earth,  whose  surface  is  now  warmed  and 
dried  by  the  cheering  rays  of  the  now  resplen- 
dant  sun.  They  grow  and  flourish  there,  and, 
bearing  seed,  replant  themselves,  and  this 
clothes  the  naked  earth  with  scenes  of  beauty 
and  the  air  with  fragrant  incense.” 

Why  all  this  preparation?  Was  it  merely 
to  satisfy  and  pander  to  the  appetites  of  the 
myriads  of  living,  moving,  but  unthinking, 
unaccountable  beings,  who  in  the  sixth  period 
were  sent  to  inhabit  and  enjoy  the  sea,  the 
land  and  the  air?  Or  were  they  created  for  a 
much  higher  order  of  intelligence?  Yes,  last 
of  all  man,  male  and  female,  in  the  image  of 
God,  were  given  dominion  over  all;  all  were 
subject  to  them  to  use,  to  enjoy,  but  not  to 
abuse.  If,  then,  God  in  His  infii  ite  wisdom 
designed  to  stamp  upon  us  His  own  image,  and 
endow  us  with  all  those  qualities  which  by 
cultivation  and  improvement  will  place  us  on 
an  equality  with  the  Gods,  can  we  too  highly 
prize  the  gifts  inherited  from  Him?  How  can 
we  show  our  appreciation  of  His  goodness,  un- 
less we  keep  His  commandments?  a few  of 
which  I will  enumerate.  The  first  great  com- 
mandment given  was  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth,  which  alone  the  Latter-day  Saints 
deem  necessary  to  obey.  Then  there  are  the 
ten  commandments,  which  we  are  all  familiar 
with,  In  our  book  of  Covenants  and  command- 
ments we  also  find  many  things  to  direct  us  in 
our  course  through  lite;  even  the  way  we  should 
dress  is  not  beneath  His  notice,  tor  He  says, 
“Let  your  garments  be  plain,  their  beauty  the 
work  ot  your  own  hands.”  I can  see  more 
reasons  than  one  for  this.  First,  He  does  not 
wish  us  to  be  vain.  Secoudly,  it  takes  a great 
deal  of  time  in  needless  labor,  which  we  can 
spend  to  greater  advantage  in  carrying  out 
ano'her  ot  His  commandments,  which  says,  to 
“learn  from  all  good  books”  and  store  our 
minds  with  useful  knowledge. 

How  necessary  are  these  things  if  we  are  to 
fill  up  the  measure  of  our  creation.  Who  is 
capable  of  raising  and  instructing  children, 
unless  they  prepare  themselves  by  improving 
their  time  while  young  and  free  from  care  and 
labor,  requisite  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  precious  spirits  waiting  to  be  went  by  their 
Heavenly  Father  to  have  a probation  here  the 
same  as  we  have,  and  to  choose  good  or  evil;  to 
suffer,  that  they  may  appreciate  the  glorious 
happiness  of  a celestial  kingdom,  if  they  prove 
worthy  to  abide  in  the  presence  of  God  in  the 
mansions  He  has  prepared  for  the  faithful. 

Aunt  Bird. 


The  heart’s  broken  utterances  of  reflection 
of  past  kindness,  and  the  tears  of  grateful 
memory  shed  upon  the  grave,  are  more  valu- 
able in  my  estimation  than  the  most  costly 
cenotaph  ever  reared. — G.  Sharp. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  entertainments  of  women  are:  marriages, 
births,  and  the  festival  of  Spring;  both  Copts 
and  Moslems  have  a week  of  festivities  at 
Easter.  The  women  keep  their  holidays  by 
themselves;  they  dhnce  and  sing,  or  hire  singers 
and  musicians,  and  eat  and  drink  with  each 
other,  and  though  they  do  not  admit  men  to 
partake  of  their  festivities  with  them,  they  are 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  court  or  garden,  and 
hear  tlie  music.  The  Egyptian  woman  is  a 
tender  snd  affectionate  mother,  and  while  she 
does  not  keep  her  children  clean,  or  provide 
changes  of  clothing  for  them,  she  clings  to 
them  through  her  whole  life,  and  receives  the 
divorced  daughter,  and  often  her  children,  into 
her  home  and  heart.  Seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  a child,  the  home  is  filled  with  female 
visitors,  and  the  baby  is  taken  in  a sieve  and 
carried  about  the  house.  Drums,  cymbals,  and 
singing  women  tell  the  world  that  joy  has 
come  to  the  household.  The  father,  in  male 
fashion,  entertains  his  friends  with  dancing 
girls  and  other  pious  pleasures. 

Christians  and  Moslems  regard  it  as  disreput- 
able for  a man  not  to  marry  at  a suitable  age 
and  a girl  must  be  a wife  and  mother,  to  be 
respected  and  fulfill  her  destiny.  It  is  desirable 
for  first  cousins  to  marry,  but  when  that  is  im- 
possible, parents  select  for  their  children  from 
friendly  circles.  For  a well-ordered  marriage 
the  man  may  not  have  seen  the  face  of  the 
woman  since  she  came  to  marriageable  age. 
Before  the  girl  has  reached  womanhood,  her 
parents  can  betroth  her  without  her  consent;^ 
after  that  she  must  give  her  consent.  The  hus- 
band’s father  must  support  the  new  family,  un- 
til the  son  is  able  to  separate  himself  from  the 
father.  A marriage  is  not  valid  until  the  bride 
has  unveiled  to  the  husband.  It  is  imperative 
to  give  the  bride  a dower,  and  over  this  dower 
there  is  often  much  bargaining.  The  husband’s 
father  pays  the  bride’s  father  a part  of  the 
dower  in  hand,  and  the  rest  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
wife  in  case  of  divorce.  Often  the  rich  hus- 
band gives  the  dower  either  in  money  or  clothes 
to  the  bride.  There  are  various  deceptions 
practiced  by  the  bride  and  her  friends  on  the 
husband;  one  is  to  make  her  appear  very 
tall  and  of  grand  proportions,  which  the  bridal 
swaddling  clothes  render  easy. 

I shall  never  forget  the  blindfolded  bundle 
of  bright  pink  satin,  jewels,  lace,  and  tarlatan 
trundled  into  a crowded  room, by  five  priests, and 
deposited  on  a chair,  beside  a fine-looking,  well- 
dressed  man,  who  seemed  to  realize  the  ridicu- 
lous appearance  of  the  gaudy  mass  beside  him. 
Over  the  face  and  head  of  the  bride,  and  on 
her  chest,  were  several  thicknesses  of  lace  and 
muslin, covered  with  diamonds  and  other  jewels, 
plates  of  gold,  and  heavy  ornaments  of  strange 
designs.  There  was  little  indication  of  lovely 
woman  in  that  consignment.  The  sprightly  girl 
who  entertained  us,  said  the  bride  had  on  very 
high  shoes  to  make  her  tall.  On  paying  our 
respects  to  the  new  mothers-in-law,  whom  we 
found  in  the  harems  on  divans,  smoking,  the 
bride’s  mother  expressed  great  delight  at  the 
height  of  one  of  my  daughters,  and  inquired  of 
us  if  her  daughter  did  not  look  as  tall  as  mine. 
Whereupon  our  wicked  little  girl  gave  us  a sly 
glance. 

After  the  ceremony  follow  days  of  feasting 
dancing  and  music  for  the  men  in  house  and 
tents.  The  child-bride  exhilarated,  or  fright- 
ened by  the  company  and  confusion,  is  led 
away  to  the  harem  and  prepared  for  the  for- 
malities of  the  coming  days.  If  the  bride  has 
property,  when  she  marries,  it  remains  hers 
i nviolable,  as  well  as  what  she  may  inherit  ' 


after  marriage.  I must’  not  ignore  that  the 
harem  has  a mixed  reputation  and  that  many 
men  are  bad  husbands.  As  everywhere  else, 
irresponsible  power  is  often  cruel.  Public 
opinion  sustains  wite-beating  for  disobedience, 
and  wife-murder  on  suspicion  of  infidelity. 

The  ceremonies  of  death  and  burial  are  alike 
for  men 1 and  women.  In  the  hour  of  death 
the  face  is  turned  toward  Mecca  or  Jerusalem, 
and  when  the  final  moment  comes,  the  women 
of  the  harem,  in  regular  succession,  send  forth 
shrill  falsetto  cries  that  rend  the  air  and  make 
the  nerves  quiver.  This  cry  brings  to  the 
home  the  women  of  the  village,  who  join  in  the 
lament  for  the  dead.  All  are  dressed  in  soiled 
dark  blue  robes  and  have  faces,  hands,  breasts, 
and  even  the  walls  of  the  house  daubed  with 
indigo.  They  unbraid  their  hair,  and  often 
pluck  it  out,  and  lash  themselves  into  a frenzy. 
Among  the  rich,  the  clothing  of  the  dead  is 
strewn  about  the  room,  and  the  dishes  and  or- 
naments broken  with  great  noise.  Before  the 
chill  of  death  has  fallen  upon  the  inanimate 
form,  it  must  be  carried  to  the  tomb.  The 
mourners  follow  the  bier  which  is  covered  with 
a cashmere  shawl,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  men-  All  are  in  soiled  garments,  with 
coarse  cloth  on  the  head.  The  night  following 
burial,  the  men  pass  the  hours  with  friends, 
smoking  and  drinking  coffee,  calm  and  resigned 
to  destiny;the  women  spend  the  night  in  wailing 
and  shrieking.  On  certain  days  a mother  be- 
wails her  dead  through  the  years,  and  on  the 
festivals  for  the  dead,  families  take  their  provis- 
ions and  shawls  and  spend  the  night  at  thegraves 
of  their  relations.  After  the  death  of  the  husband 
the  widow  must  remain  in  the  house  a year, 
with  all  the  covqpngs  of  the  furniture  wrong 
side  out,  and  the  mirrors  and  ornaments 
covered.  She  does  not  offer  refreshments  to 
visitors,  and  the  pipes  are  without  their  mouth- 
pieces, and  she  must  have  at  stated  times  pro- 
fessional wailers  to  perform  in  the  house.  The 
women  beautify  themselves  by  tattooing  the 
face  and  breast;  Coptic  women  have  a cross 
or  star  tatooed  on  the  arm.  Lips  are  stained  a 
dark  purple,  and  the  finger  nails  and  palms  of 
the  hands  are  colored  orange  with  henna. 
Women  of  every  class  put  a black  rim  under 
the  eye,  made  with  kohl,  which  is  not  injurious 
and  besides  lending  size  and  force  to  the  eye, 
gives  it  shade  from  light. 


A PLEASANT  GATHERING. 


A very  pleasant  surprise  was  gotten  up  by 
'Sister  Pixton  and  a company  of  sisters  from 
Taylorsville,  together  with  the  sisters  of 
Union.  We  met  at  the  residence  of  our  be- 
loved sister,  Ann  Griffiths,  First  Counselor  in 
the  Relief  Society  of  Union  Ward,  to  celebrate 
her  69th  birthday.  Her  son  had  taken  her 
for  a ride,  and  in  her  absence  the  company 
had  assembled  and  set  the  tables  with  the 
bounties  of  life. 

After  all  had  partaken  of  a sumptuous  din- 
ner, many  were  the  good  feelings  and  senti- 
ments that  were  expressed  in  behalf  of  our 
faithful  and  aged  sister.  She  was  the  recipient 
of  many  nice  presents,  which  would  tend  to 
cheer  the  heart  and  gladden  the  soul. 

Sister  Griffiths  is  one  of  the  faithful  few 
who  is  happy  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
and  who  has  shared  in  the  mobs  and  drivings 
of  Nauvoo. 

M.  A.  Smart,  Sec. 

April  30,  1888. 


PRIMARY  ANNIVERSARY. 

Report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  20th 
Ward  Primary  Association,  held  April  19, 
1888,  President  Emma  Toone  presiding.  Meet- 
ing opened  by  singing,  “Never  be  Late.” 
Prayer  by  Bro.  George  Romney.  Singing, 


“Never  say  can’t,  But  I’ll  try.”  Minutes  of 
last  annual  meeting  read  and  approved.  Yearly 
report  read  and  approved.  Programme  as 
follows:  Recitation  of  Welcome,  Pearl  Cul- 

mer;  Reading,  Isabella  Romney;  Master  George 
Ottinger,  in  behalf  of  the  Primary  children, 
presented  President  Emma  Toone  with  an  easy 
chair,  to  which  she  responded  with  a few  appro- 
priate remarks;  Song,  Pearl  Woodmansee  and 
Ida  Sansome;  Essay,  Alice  Evans,  subject, 
“Obedience;”  Dialogue,  seven  of  the  small 
girls;  Recitation,  Hugh  Sainsbury;  Song,  Alice 
Clowes;  Recitation,  by  the  entire  Association, 
entitled,  “The  First  Principles  of  the  Gospel;” 
Dialogue,  between  Kate  Hall  and  Jennie  Ottin- 
ger; Correspondence,  George  Ottinger  and 
Albert  Romney;  Recitation,  Kate  Sansome; 
Song,  Lennie  Savage  and  Mary  Salmon;  Essay, 
Lee  Richards,  subject,  “The  Golden  Rule;” 
Song,  Dell  Dayhes;  Dialogue,  twelve  small 
boys,  entitled,  “The  United  Workmen;”  Essay, 
Eva  Ellis,  subject,  “Order;”  Dialogue,  between 
five  of  the  larger  boys;  Song,  by  the  Associa- 
tion, entitled,  “Who  taught  the  little  birds  to 
sing?”  Recitation,  Richard  Evans;  Recitation, 
entitled,  “The  Wishes,”  by  nine  of  the  Associa- 
tion; Organ  Solo,  Kate  Romney;  the  Secretary 
then  read  a letter  from  Bro.  George  Romney, 
Jr.,  now  on  a mission  in  New  Zealand;  Song, 
Rose  Romney. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Sisters  Clawson, 
Kimball,  Wells,  Davis  and  Bliss,  and  Brothers 
Romney,  Savage  Richarde  and  Eddington.  . 

Meeting  was  then  adjourned  for  one  year. 
Closing  song,  “Gather  up  the  Sunbeams.” 
Benediction  by  Counselor  Maggie  Sharp. 
After  the  exercises  were  over,  refreshments 
were  passed  around. 

Selina  Puzey,  Secretary. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  gave  two  lectures 
recently  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

Jean  Ingelow  gives  a dinner  three  times  a 
week  to  the  sick  poor  and  the  discharged  con- 
valescents from  hospitals. 

Madame  Andre,  the  portrait  painter,  has 
given  all  her  jewels,  valued  at  20,000,  to  the 
Paris  Philanthropic  Society. 

Pundita  Ramabai  has  already  secured  about 
$50,000  toward  the  fund  she  is  raising  to 
establish  a school  in  India  for  Hindoo  widows, 

“You  should  know  my  wife,”  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  once  remarked  to  an  acquaintance; 
“she  has  all  of  my  sweetness  and  none  of  my 
conceit.” 

Mis3  Linda  Gilbert  has  devoted  fifteen  years 
and  most  of  her  fortune  to  prison  reform.  She 
has  established  twenty-two  libraries  in  the 
prisons  of  different  States,  and  fonnd  employ- 
ment for  six  thousand  ex-convicts. 

Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  the  little  English  lady 
whose  addresses  on  reformatory  topics  have 
stirred  up  so  much  enthusiasm  in  this ‘country, 
comes  honestly  by  her  eloquence.  She  is  a 
great  grand-niece  of  Edmund  Burke. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Equal 
Suffrage  Association,  May  1888,  the  follow- 
ing was  unanimously  adopted: 

Whereas  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  to-day  discussing 
the  eligibility  of  women  as  delegates,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved , That  the  D.  E.  S.  A.  send  to  that 
body  at  once  the. following  telegram:  “The 

women  of  the  U.  S.  invoke  you  to  rise  above 
the  heathen  idea  of  caste  to-day.  Read  Gal. 
3:28.” 
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ON  RE-VISITING  HAUNTS  OF  OLD. 


Again  I’m  here  I yes,  again  re-visiting 
The  haunts  of  old; 

Again  I view  the  well-remembered  scenes, 
Thoughts  all  untold. 

My  heart  is  full,  my  brain  is  quick 
I live  again 

Within  the  mighty  past,  that  now  all  present  seems, 
With  joy  and  pain. 

Yes,  peace  and  pain,  joy  and  sorrow  flit  around, 

I think  and  feel 

Regrets  are  unavailing,  did  I them  indulge 
I them  repeal. 

But  where  is  he  who  my  companion  was — 

The  friend  of  life — 

Of  youth  my  husband— and  of  life  my  friend— 
With  love’s  warm  rays? 

How  with  the  eye  of  love  and  care  he  watched 
My  failing  health, 

And  me,  all  he  could  command  he  scattered  round 
With  love’s  own  wealth. 

% 

He  scattered  round  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
Where’er  my  home; 

But  he  has  passed  awa^to  rest  among  the  just, 

And  I am  here  alone. 

And  where  is  she,  the  pale  and  blue-eyed  girl? 

Ah  1 where  is  she? 

Tho’  young  in  years,  her  sun  was  in  eclipse, 

And  she  was  sad  1 

And  she,  too,  pass’d  away  in  all  her  youth 
To  join  the  blest; 

And  these  two  beings  seem  to  flit  around 
Whispering  restl 


Yes,  a calm  steals  o’er  me,  and  others  that  are  gone, 
All,  all  so  dear, 

I know  all  nature  must  be  overturn’d  and  changed 
When  they're  not  near. 

So,  all  is  well,  and  lifting  np  my  eyes  I see 
The  scenes  they  saw; 

But  into  spirit-land  they  all  have  pass’d 
By  Nature’s  law. 

What  a mystery  is  life  1 how  much  we  suffer 
That  no  eye  sees  1 

That  ne’er  is  traced  palpably  on  any  page; 

This  our  heart  decrees, 

We  live  and  die  and  pass  away  almost  unknown 
E’en  by  the  nearest; 

The  surface  of  our  life  they  see,  and  see  no  more, 
Even  the  dearest. 


But  ’tis  as  well,  for  much  that’s  born  is  better  dead 
In  this  probation — 

We  lift  our  load— and  galling  us,  we  throw  it  down 
In  desperation  1 

Then  in  a brighter  moment  we  again  resolve 
To  take  it  up,  " Agj® 

And  feel  we  willhc  brave  and  drink  the  mingled  draught 
In  life’s  mixed  cup. 

So,  on  we  go,  the  bitter  and  the  sweet  distilling,  . 

To  make  a life; 

Till  step  by  step  reaching  the  final  goal, 

Death  ends  the  strife. 


June  30,  1876. 


Hannah  T.  King. 


HOW  TO  TEACH  POLITENESS. 


Powerful  and  lasting  are  the  little  things 
that  lie  around  us  in  infancy  and  early  life. 

Imitation  is  one  of  the  laws  of  humanity, 
and  especially  do  we  find  this  true  in  the  life 
of  the  little  ones.  Children  naturally  do 
what, and  as  they  see  others  do.  Their  parents 
and  teachers  should  be  what  they  wish  the 
children  to  become. 

The  molding  and  training  of  the  child 
under  school  age  necessarily  depends  chiefly 
upon  mothers,  and  blessed  are  they  who  have 
wise  ones  to  handle  them  during  this  plastic 


period.  Parents  have  the  love  of  the  child, 
the  first  point  in  effectual  government,  and,  by 
applying  proper  motives,  as  love,  conscience, 
etc.,  can  properly  develop  its  unfolding  intel- 
lect, and  at  this  early  period  it  should  be  in- 
duced to  will  right,  that  by  and  by  the  law  of 
conscience  may  reign  supreme.  When  selfish- 
ness and  anger  manifest  themselves,  they 
should  be  looked  to  at  once  (weeds  grow  so 
readily  and  with  such  persistence.) 

Perhaps  we  all  have  seen  parents,  when  a 
child  has  hurt  himself,  begin  to  inculcate  or 
rouse  the  passion  of  revenge,  by  telling  baby, 
who  can  scarcely  speak  yet,  to  whip  the 
naughty  chair  that  hurt  him. 

A child  fourteen  months  old  was  shown  the 
picture  of  a donkey  that  had  slipped  d.own 
agd  lay  with  its  head  on  the  ice;  baby  looked, 
patted  his  own  head  and  moaned  out  a kind  of 
sympathy  for  the  fallen  animal.  Thus  early 
is  reason  at  work.  Now  is  the  time  to  teach 
the  little  one  to  be  grateful  for  favors  or  gifts, 
and  to  express  its  good  feeling,  too;  it  must  be 
taught  to  be  kind  to  animals,  to  its  brothers, 
sisters  and  playmates;  to  give  up  its  favorite 
chair  and  some  of  its  toys  to  a visitor  child, 
and  perform  many  little  acts  of  self  denial.  I 
know  that  some  mothers  will  say  that  all  this 
is  impossible,  but  it  only  requires  continued 
patience.  • 

Some  day  when  little  pet,  boy  or  girl,  is  re- 
quired to  give  up  some  article  that  it  has  mo- 
nopolized to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful 
owner,  it  will  probably  be  flung  angrily  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  and  a small  bundle  of 
defiance  will  stand  glaring  at  you.  Now,  no 
one  should  pounce  down  upon  the  erring  one 
with  harsh  word  and  ungentle  action,  as,  “You 
bad  child ! you  shan’t  have  brother’s  ball  any 
more !”  Perhaps  it  would*  be  better  to  stop 
everything  for  a time,  and  with  patience  that 
must  not  be  daunted,  appeal  to  that  tender 
conscience  with,  “Brother  loves  his  ball;  good 
brother  to  let  Ada  play  with  it  such  a long 
time;  brother  play  with  it  now,  then  Ada  may 
have  it  again.  Pick  it  up  nicely  and  hand  it 
to  him.”  Work  upon  her  sympathy  until  she 
yields  willingly  and  pleasantly,  and  you  have 
gained  one  victory.  This  may  sound  trifling, 
but  these  little  lessons  pay  ten  fold  to  the  ones 
who  are  so  burdened  with  cares,  that  fretful- 
ness is  almost  excusable.  But  especially  are 
they  invaluable  to  the  recipient  of  this  home 
training.  Right  here,  in  these  early  days, 
great  stress  should  be  laid  on  good  manners 
and  all  the  little  proprieties  of  life.  When  at 
table,  children  should  be  required  to  sit,  cut 
their  food  ancj  hold  knife  and  fork  properly; 
not-J^my  out  rudely,"  Wha-at,”  instead  of  sir, 
ma’am,  or,  give  me  this  or  that,  instead  of, 
-Please  give  me  this.”  They  should  be  taught 
not  to  be  impatient,  slam  doors,  etc.  Often 
times  a look  of  reproof  is  sufficient  to  correct 
these  evils,  but  this  training  influences  the 
whole  after  life.  Children  can  be  taught  to 
be  modest  and  unobstrusive,  gentle  to  all, 
neither  coarse  in  thought,  word  or  action;  not 
outwardly  refined  only,  but  supplied  with  that 
regard  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others 
that  suggest  the  outward  signs  of  politeness. 

The  many  little  forms  and  ceremonies  ob- 
taining in  good  society,  which  must  be  learned 
by  observation  or  instruction,  easy,  graceful 
movements,  not  formal  manuerisms,  are  beauti- 
ful when  built  upon  the  true  foundation  of  real 
goodness.  This  must  precede,  and  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of  etiquette 
to  make  real  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen. 

To  speak  now  of  the  teacher’s  work  in  assist- 
ing the  child  to  value  and  express  politeness. 

It  is  often  difficult,  for  there  are  many  improper 
habits  to  correct,  as  well  as  good  ones  to  im- 
plant. But  the  teacher  is  not  alone  in  his 
efforts,  all  well  bred  boys  and  girls  add  their 
example  and  influence  to  his  own  in  making 
the  school  society  what  it  should  be. 


In  my  own  experience  I find  praising  a right 
course,  far  preferable  to  blaming  a wrong  one. 
For  example,  after  appointing  hat  monitors,  I 
expressed  pleasure  publicly  on  hearing  a 
pleasant,  “Thank  you”  for  the  little  service 
rendered  them.  The  habit  became  general. 

One  day,  during  a reading  exercise,  a little 
girl  who  bad  left  her  book  at  home,  turned  to 
her  neighbor  in  the  class  to  borrow  one;  it  was 
unkindly  drawn  away  from  her.  Waiting  a 
moment-  to  see  what  would  be  done,  I crossed 
the  room  and  offered  her  my  own,  without  a 
glance  of  reproach  at  the  offender.  She  ac- 
cepted it  gratefully,  and  several  similar  circum- 
stances have  proven  that  the  little  ones  profited 
by  a quiet  lesson. 

The  first  tiffie  a pleasant  courtesy  was  shown 
a visitor  by  one  of  the  the  pupils,  I spoke  of 
the  graceful  action,  after  his  departure,  not,  of 
course,  mentioning  the  child%  name. 

^When  obliged  to  disturb  or  inconvenience 
pupils,  I do  so  with  an  apology,  and  soon  have 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  my  words  given 
back  under  similar  conditions.  “Please  excuse 
me  for  crowding,”  etc.,  is  often  heard  among 
the  little  people. 

Pleasant  salutations,  especially  the  morning 
greeting,  should  not  be  neglected.  It  pleases 
pupils'to  be  kindly  addressed  as  they  come  in 
before  the  bell  rings.  1 suppose  we  all  have 
some  strange  characters  to  deal  with.  One  of 
mv  pupils,  a boy  who  seemed  to  be  labeled  all 
over,  in  speech  and  action,  with  Mexico’s  Em- 
blem— prickly  pear — persistently  turned  his 
head  away  from  me  when  we  met,  but  I kept 
on  saying  “Good  morning”  to  him  until  I wore 
him  out.  He  speaks  now  of  his  own  free  will. 
He  snapped  at  his  playmates  and  was  sullen 
with  me;  for  many  weeks  after  entering  school, 
and  just  when  I began  to  despair  over  him,  a 
little  incident  allowed  me  to  render  him  a 
trifling  service,  and  I was  electrified  by  hearing 
him  say,  “Thank  you.” 

We  can  afford  to  be  patient.  I tell  the 
pupils  about  things  that  I wish  them  to  imitate, 
as,  “I  met  one  of  our  boys  on  the  street  yester- 
day, and  what  do  you  think  he  did?”  Hands 
are  up.  “Raised  his  hat  and  made  a bow.” 
“Right.  Do  any  of  you  know  other  rules  of 
politeness?”  “Yes;  not  to  interrupt  a speaker, 
not  to  pass  between  people  who  are  speaking, 
nor  between  the  teacher  and  class,  etc.,  without 
apology.”  Most  of  them  are  only  too  willing 
to  learn  the  proper  words  to  say  and  the 
prettiest  way  to  act.  The  little  one  who  ap- 
proaches his  teacher  with  some  very  common 
wild  flowers  is  entitled  to  as  hearty  thanks  as 
his  wealthier  classmate  who  brings  a hot  house 
bouquet,  The  same  desire  to  please  and  show 
good  will  actuated  both,  and  we  should  be  care* 
ful  to  treat  them  as  embryo  men  and  women, 
seeking  to  refine  their  natures,  steadily  inculcat- 
ing the  Golden  Rule,  and  the  natural  result, 
good  manners,  will  follow. 

A.  K.  H. 


Mrs.  8.  M.  Perkins,  of  Columbus,  Q.,  is 
elected  as  a delegate  to  the  National  Prohibi- 
tion Convention,  which  meets  in  Indianapolis, 
May  31  and  June  1.  The  men  at  this  conven- 
tion will  not  spend  days  in  discussing  the 
question,  “Shall  the  women  be  admitted?” 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore  has  met  with  an 
accident  which  has  compelled  her  to  cancel  her 
lecture  engagements  for  the  present.  As  she 
was  alighting  from  a stage-coach  at  West- 
minster, her  dress  caught  on  the  steps,  and  she 
was  thrown  violently  to  the  ground,  her  face 
striking  the  pavement.  A lady  who  was 
present  fainted  away  at  the  sight  of  her  bleed- 
ing face;  but  Mrs.  Livermoae  arose  unappalled, 
and  started  at  once  for  her  home.  She  is  re- 
covering, and  expects  to  be  present  at  the  festi- 
val of  the  New  England  Woman  Suffrage 
Association,  in  anniversary  week. 
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Our  readers  will  be  aware  that  the  present 
number  closes  the  Sixteenth  Volume  of  the 
Exponent,  and  we  hope  and  trust  those  who  have 
always  been  its  patrons  will  not  forget  to  renew 
their  subscriptions,  and  to  urge  the  sisters  to  sus- 
tain practically  their  own  paper.  During  the. 
years  that  are  past  it  has  traveled  over  land  and 
sea  and  among  many  nations,  and  has  indeed  been 
as  one  good  sister  designated  it,  “a  white  winged 
messenger  of  peace  and  joy.”  From  many  sisters 
in  sorrow  and  passing  through  trying  ordeals,  and 
from  many  in  exile  for  conscience’  sake,  have  been 
received  words  of  encouragement  for  this  little 
paper. 

Strangers  are  always  astonished  to  find  that 
“Mormon”  women,  whom  they  have  everywhere 
heard  spoken  of  as  ignorant,  degraded  and  down- 
trodden, have  a paper  of  their  own,  in  which  they 
express  intelligent  views,  opinions  and  sentiments 
on  various  subjects,  and  that  they  know  how  to 
give  “a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  within,”  and 
can  furnish  Scriptural  proof  for  the  doctrines  and 
principles  in  which  they  believe.  In  many  ways, 
more  than  we  can  mention  here,  the  Exponent 
has  been  a blessing  to  the  women  of  Zion,  in  their 
homes,  in  their  organizations,  and  when  traveling 
to  and  fro,  to  their  husbands  and  sons  when  on 
missions,  especially  since  the  recent  enforcement 
of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law,  and  people  so 
anxious  to  know  “what  the  Mormon  women  think 
about  it  and  what  they  are  going  t6  do?” 

Our  exchanges  are  careful  to  pick  out  any  item 
bearing  strongly  upon  this  subject  and  comment 
upon  it,  and  these  things  help  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est and  to  spread  the  truth,  or,  as  some  would  put 
it,  to  advertise  it  abroad.  One  popular  .foreign 
journal  mentions  the  Woman’s  Exponent  second 
on  its  list  of  foreign  exchanges.  This  shows 
for  itself  that  it  is  favorably  noticed  abroad.  It 
seems  strange  that  it  is  necessary  to  urge  upon  the 
sisters  the  need  of  sustaining  home  literature  and 
a paper  of  their  very  own . With  the  work 
wometi  are  doing  in  Utah,  one  ought  to  see  at  a 
glance  how  much  the  publication  of  a paper  de- 
voted especially  to  woman’s  cause  and  in  the 
interest  of  woman’s  work  would  facilitate  its  pro- 
gress. Look  over  ths  files  of  the  papers  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  issued,  and  you  will  see  how 
the.  Relief  Society  has  developed  its  status  until 
now;  and  how,  one  after  another,  the  Young  | 
Ladies’  Associations  have  been  organized  in  all  I 
the  Stakes  of  Zion,  and  from  branches  into  a Stake 
capacity;  and  you  will  find  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Primary  Associations  for  the  younger 
children;  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  stor- 
ing  of  grain,  the  instructions  of  President  Brignam 
Young  in  the  beginning,  when  it  seemed  so  outre 
to  many  of  the  brethren;  the  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject from  President  John  Taylor,  and  many  other 
important  matters,  that  have  been  made  general 


through  its  columns.  These  are  only  a few  of  the 
advantages  that  have  been  derived  from  the 
establishment  and  circulation  of  the  Expoeent 
among  the  people.  That  any  one  interested  in 
the  educational  growth  and  advancement  of  the 
women  ctf  Zion  should  neglect  to  read  home 
papers,  and  patronize  the  flimsy,  trashy  light-read- 
ing that  is  being  circulated  here  and  there,  with 
the  excuse,  “It  is  so  cheap,”  seems  almost  incred- 
ible. 

The  circumstances  of  this  people  at  the  present 
time  are  peculiar,  and  to  many  the  days  are 
solemn;  yet  there  is  no  need  to  be  discouraged, 
for  the  Lord  will  fulfill  His  promises  and  Zion  will 
be  redeemed;  but  diligence,  faithfulness  and  all 
good  works  will  be  essential  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  designed  by  our  Father  in  heaven,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  wise  and  becoming  in  thofjf 
who  profess  to  be  Latter-day  Saints,  to  put  away 
light  mindedness  and  cultivate  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
their  hearts,  and  read  and  study  good  books  and 
inform  themselves  upon  all  the  questions  of  the 
day  and  the  hour,  that  they  may  not  be  left  in 
doubt,  in  darkness,  nor  in  ignorance  of  that  which 
is  transpiring,  but  be  prepared  for  any  crisis  that 
is  likely  to  come.  There  are  avenues  open  for  all 
to  get  an  understanding  of  principles  and 
doctrines,  and  to  learn  by  precept  and  by  example. 
And  above  all,  this  people  should  sustain  home 
productions  and  seek  to  build  up  home  institu- 
tions, and  improve  home  literature  and  everything 
that  will  tend  to  progression  in  the  scale  of  being 
and  not  retrograde  in  any  particular.  Seek  to 
elevate  and  to  enlighten  in  the  proper  and  correct 
channels  of  thought,  of  expression,  of  reading, 
of  writing,  of  living,  of  increasing  and  growing  in 
grace,  in  charity,  in  humility,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  God  as  expressly  laid  down  in  His  word 
and  through  His  servants  who  hold  the  holy 
priesthood.  When  these  things  are  observed, 
Zion  will  arise  and  shine  and  put  on  her  beautiful 
garments. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


From  Mrs.  M.  O.  Kelting,  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, one  of  our  long-time  subscribers,  we  received 
all  unexpectedly,  one  day  last  month,  a box  of 
choice  flowers;  lovely  orange  blossoms  fit  for  a 
bridal  wreath,  and  a variety  of  rare  buds  and 
sprays  of  beauty  and  fragrance.  It  is  delightful 
to  be  thus  remembered  by  one’s  friends,  and 
touches  one  tenderly  when  the  gift  comes  from  a 
total  stranger,  except  through  the  Exponent  and 
some  letters  that  have  passed  between  us.  Thanks, 
many  thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Kelting,  the  gift  of 
flowers  is  always  delicate,  and  certainly  appre- 
ciated by  a lover  of  nature.  May  they  ever  bloom 
fresh  and  fair  around  your  home,  gladdening  with 

sweetness  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of  life. 

• 

The  Primary  Hymn  Book  has  been  out  of  print 
for  some  time  past,  but  we  have  been  informed 
that  another  edition  of  this  valuable  work  will  be 
issued  during  the  present  month  by  the  Deseret 
News  Company.  The  book  is  sterotyped,  and 
therefore  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  children 
will  be  without  it  for  some  time  to  come.  It  has 
been  deservedly  popular  with  the  Primary  Asso- 
ciations, and  will,  no  doubt,  still  continue  to  be  a 
standard  work  for  the  children  of  Zion.  The 
book  will  be  sold  at  the  Deseret  News  Office  and 
by  their  agents  throughout  the  Territory  at  15 
cents  per  copy,  or  two  copies  for  25  cents,  bringing 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  the  children. 

We  were  pleased  to  receive  a call  on  Saturday 
morning  last  from  Dr.  Edward  Isaacson,  a Jewish 
Rabbi  of  whom  the  papers  have  spoken  of  late. 
Dr.  Isaacson  has  become  a convert  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  is  now  engaged  in  translating 
the  Book  of  Mormon  into  the  Hebrew-Jewish 
language.  This  is  a great  and  grand  undertaking, 
and  the  learned  Dr.  will  require  wisdom  from 


above  and  the  united  faith  and  prayers  of  this 
people  in  his  behalf  We  solicit  for  him  the  faith 
and  prayers  of  the  sisters  in  their  organizations 
throughout  all  the  Stakes  of  Zion,  that  he  may  be 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  performance  of 
this  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  ancient  house  of 
Israel,  for  whom  the  Lord  has  promised  to  do  a 
great  and  a marvelous  work  in  this  dispensation. 

Clemence  S.  Lozier, M.  D.,a  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  philanthropist,  died  suddenly  in  New  York 
City  the  last  week  in  April.  Her  death  was  a great 
shock  to  her  friends, by  whom  she  was  much  beloved 
and  on  whom  many  were  wont  to  lean  for  comfort, 
and  encouragement  in  times  of  need.  Dr. 
Lozier  has  been  a true  friend  to  the  “Mormon’’ 
people,  and  has  invariably  spoken  of  them  with- 
out any  apparent  prejudice.  The  people  of  this 
Territory  will,  doubtless,  remember  her  letter 
written  while  the  discussion  was  going  on  in  Con- 
gress over  the  enforcement  of  the  Edmunds  bill, 
and  shortly  after  the  mass  meeting  of  the  sisters 
in  this  city,  March  6,  1886.  We  met  Dr.  Lozier 
while  in  New  York^and  had  a long  and  pleasant 
conversation  on  Utah  and  its  affairs,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  woman  side  of  the  subject.  Her 
heart  was  always  in  sympathy  with  the  wrongfully 
oppressed,  and  she  expressed  decided  views  in 
favor  of  the  “Mormon”  women.  She  was  large- 
hearted  as  well  as  noble  in  mind  and  character, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  most  generous  in 
giving  to  worthy  enterprises,  as  well  as  for  charit- 
able purposes. 

Zion’s  Home  Monthly.  Magazine,  H.  W. 
Naisbitt,  Editor;  A new  venture  in  the  field  of 
home  literature  has  been  made  by  H.  W.  Naisbitt, 
well  known  in  Utah  and  elsewhere  for  many  years 
as  a poet  and  writer.  The  magazine  which  has 
been  issued  recently  has  a very  significant  title 
happily  chosen,  and  should  recommend  it,  with 
the  name  of  the  editor,  to  the  homes  in  Zion. 
The  magazine  is  a suitable  size  for  home  use,  and 
its  outside  appearance  is  illustrative ; typographical 
work  excellent;  it  contains  40  pages  or  more  of 
reading  matter,  including  poetry  and  prose.  The 
frontispiece  is  a picture  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake 
Assembly  Hall,  and  we  infer  it  is  the  intention  to 
have  a full  page  engraving  in  each  number  of 
either  a Temple  or  Stake  Tabernacle.  This  will 
give  the  journal  a kind  of  special  interest,  and  as 
it  embraces  in  its  contents  almost  every  subject,  it 
will  be  well  adapted  to  the  reading  public.  It  is 
intended  to  give  considerable  attention  to  the 
Farm,  embracing  stock,  grain,  grasses,  fruits, 
machinery,  etc.  The  literary  part  will  contain 
fiction  and  poetry,  also  paragraphs  of  science, 
statistics,  etc,  to  keep  pace  with  the  world’s  ad- 
vancement. We  wish  this  new  journal  the  utmost 
success  possible,  and  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  having  sufficient  home-writings  and  a field 
open  for  local  talent  to  give  expression  to  views 
and  sentiments  on  all  legitimate  subjects,  and  to 
give  ample  opportunities  to  the  people  of  Zion  to 
cultivate  and  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  useful- 
ness in  this  as  in  all  other  directions. 


DICKENS’  READINGS. 


It  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  life  to  read  the 
novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  when  people  can 
have  such  happy  selections  from  his  works  read 
to  them  by  the  son  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  in  a 
style  evincing  that  son  to  have  a most  sympathetic 
conception  of  the  children  of  his  brain,  then  they 
may  call  themselves  foitunate.  To  the  rather  slim, 
but  cultured  audience,  who  gathered  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Theatre  May  5th,  to  listen  to  readings  from 
“David  Copperfield”  and  “Pickwick  Papers,’'  was 
granted  a pleasure  taany  did  not  anticipate,  it  be- 
ing rather  generally  supposed  that  the  son  was 
trading  on  the  father’s  fame.  It  was,  therefore# 
a pleasurable  surprise  to  find  Mr.  Dickens  able  to 
faithfully  portray  the  characters  of  his  selec- 
t ons.  In  person  he  is  almost  the  counterpart  of 
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his  father,  and  one  could  hardly  help  wishing  he 
had  carried  out  the  likeness  by  wearing  the  liberal 
goatee. 

While  Mr.  Dickens  can  hardly  be  called  a 
finished  elocutionist,  his  voice  is  pleasant  and 
clear,  and  he  interprets  the  characters  of  his  read- 
ing in  a most  natural  manner.  He  was  especially 
pleasing  in  the  trial  scene  of  Pickwick  vs  Bardfell, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  famous  scene  with 
heart  and  soul;  picturing  to  the  audience,  as  he 
read,  the  stupidity  of  the  judge  and  jury,  the  con- 
fusion of  Winkle,  the  cool  impertinence  of  the 
irresistible  young  man,  who  spelled  his  name  “with 
a we,  and  finally  giving  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
series  of  pictures  by  presenting  to  us  the  veritable 
Sergeant  Buzfuz. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dickens  did  not 
hold  an  informal  reception  after  the  too  short 
reading,  as  many  would  have  been  glad  to  shake 
hands  with  the  son  of  the  immortal  novelist. 

Woodina. 


RELIEF  SOCIETY  ANNIVERSARY. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
the  8th  Ward  was  held  in  the  8th  Ward  Assembly 
Rooms,  on  Friday,  May  4th,  1888,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Fletcher  presiding.  After  singing,  prayer  was 
offered  by  Coun.  McMurrin.  Continued  by  sing- 
ing. Minutes  of  last  annual  meeting  read  and 
approved. 

Prest.  Fletcher  made  introductory  remarks,  and 
M.  Isabella  Horne  was  the  first  speaker.  Spoke 
upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the  fulfillment  of 
prophecy;  also  upon  punctuality  in  attending 
meetings  and  all  the  duties  of  life;  made  most  ex- 
cellent suggestions  upon  many  points.  Mrs. 
Horne  spoke  tenderly  of  her  acquaintance  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  and  her  knowledge  of  his 
mission,  and  bore  testimony  to  the  Gospel  restored 
through  him  in  our  day;  its  truth  and  efficacy  as 
a message  of  salvation.  • 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Smith  also  bore  a strong  testimony 
to  the  mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  and  referred 
feelingly  to  her  friendship  for  him,  and  spoke  of 
some  of  his  remarks  in  Nauvoo  concerning  the 
redemption  of  Zion  and  the  work  rolling  forth. 
Referred  to  Brigham  Young’s  saying  that  this 
would  be  the  stronghold  of  Zion.  Exhorted  the 
sisters  to  attend  to  the  needy  and  minister  to  their 
wants,  and  comfort  those  who  were  in  trouble, 
and  said  many  other  good  things. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  occupied  a short  time  in 
speakiog  on  subjects  of  interest  and  importance. 
She  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Presendia  L.  Kimball; 
she  spoke  of  the  varied  experiences  she  had 
passed  through  in  Kirtland,  Missouri  and  Nauvoo; 
that  she  had  had  the  privilege  of  going  into  the 
Temples  in  Kirtland  and  Nauvoo,  and  upon  the 
blessings  received  therein,  and  particularly  of  the 
manifestations  of  power  and  the  visitations  of 
angels  at  the  Kirtland  Temple.  Sister  Presendia 
bore  a strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
ple of  plural  marriage,  and  also  to  the  healing  of 
the  sick  by  faith.  Exhorted  the  mothers  to  train 
up  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  principles  of 
life  and  salvation,  and  blest  the  Relief  Society, 
the  teachers,  the  secretary  and  all  engaged  in  so 
glorious  a work  as  that  of  comforting  the  poor  and 
giving  consolation  to  the  distressed  and  sorrow- 
ing; spoke  at  some  length  upon  the  work  for  the 
dead  in  the  Temples  of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Ann  Wells  rejoiced  in  comforting 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  very  greatly  in  the 
privilege  of  working  for  the  dead,  and  was  always 
ready  to  perform  every  duty  devolving  upon  her 
in  the  Society  and  at  all  times;  felt  the  great  need 
of  faith  and  wisdom  to  enable  us  to  endure  to  the 
end,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  Julia  C.  Howe  said  she  had  taken  pride 
when  abroad  in  representing  the  organizations  of 
the  sisters.  We  all  of  us  have  an  interest  in  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  James,  “Pure  religion  and 


undefiled  before  God,  and  the  Father  is  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  the  widows  in  their  affliction  and 
to  keep  unspotted  from  the  world.”  She  spoke 
very  beautifully  upon  charity,  and  referred  to  the 
words  of  the  Savior,  that  He  taught  His  disciples 
to  pray,  “Forgive  us  our  trespasses,”  and  also, 
“Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.”  Thought  this  was  a time  of  self-ex- 
amination; we  should  bear  each  other’s  burdens. 

Counselors  McMurrin  and  Brockbank  each  ex- 
pressed themselves  pleased  with  the  instructions 
that  had  been  given,  and  with  the  work  of  the  So- 
ciety; blessed  the  President  and  those  associated 
with  her  in  her  labors  of  love. 

After  the  meeting  adjourned,  the  whole  com- 
pany, of  nearly  one  hundred,  dined  in  the  new 
hall;  a delicious  supper  had  been  prepared  by  the 
sisters  of  the  Society,  and  everything  was  done  in 
the  most  perfect  order.  Young  ladies  waited  at 
table,  and  the  blessing  was  pronounced  by  Coun. 
McMurrin.  Afterwards  there  was  some  music, 
songs,  and  a recitation  given  by  Miss  Sarah 
McMurrin.  The  affair  altogether  was  a very 
pleasant  one,  and  Prest.  Fletcher  and  her  Coun- 
selors and  Secretary,  with  the  quorum  of  teachers 
and  members  seem  to  enjoy  the  labors  whereunto 
they  are  called  and  are  doing  their  work  nobly,  in 
union  and  love. 


INTERESTING  PRIMARY  CON- 
FERENCE. 


Saturday  morning  at  10  a.m.,  April  28,  in  the 
meeting  house  at  Centerville,  the  Primary  Asso 
ciations  of  Davis  Stake  convened  in  a quarterly 
conference,  Mrs.  Aurelia  S.  Rogers  presiding. 
There  were  nearly  3ootchildren,  and  with  brethren 
and  sisters,  the  large  hall  was  well  filled.  Opened 
with  singing,  “Come  to  the  Primary.”  Prayer  by 
one  of  the  brethren.  Singing,  “Trust  the  Chil- 
dren.” Each  Primary  was  called  in  order,  begin- 
ning with  District  No.  1,  South  Bountiful,  and 
each  Association  arose  when  the  Secretary  called 
and  responded  with  a sentiment  or  a verse  of 
Scripture,  reciting  in  concert,  such  as,  “Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,”  “Sutler  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,”  “May  the  Primaries  of  Zion  be- 
come a mighty  nation,”  and  so  on. 

It  made  a pleasing  variety,  and  was  a new 
feature  to  us.  It  also  gave  an  opportunity  to  see 
what  Primaries  were  represented  and  the  number 
of  children  belonging  to  each  one  that  had  come 
to  the  conference.  Minutes  of  previous  confer- 
ence were  read  and  approved,  and  the  Treasurer’s 
resignation — Sister  Annie  Wilcox — was  presented 
and  accepted.  Sister  Laura  Smith  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Sister  Tomlinson  reported  Hot  Spring  District 
No.  1 ; Sister  Howard,  South  Bountiful;  Sister 
Maggie  Grant,  West  Bountiful ; Sister  Ann  Dustin, 
East  Bountiful;  Sister  Porter,  Centerville;  Sister 
Kate  Chase,  North  District  of  Centerville;  Sister 
Wealthy  R'.  Clark,  Farmington;  Sister  Jane 
Blood,  South  District  of  Kaysville.  The  reports 
were  brief  and  to  the  point,  no  hesitation,  no  pre- 
liminaries. Some  of  the  presidents  spoke  of 
volunteer  meetings,  when  each  child  was  given 
the  opportunity  what  he  or  she  would  do  without 
any  programme  or  special  instruction.  East 
Bountiful  Primary  had  donated  towards  saving 
graiD,  and  were  having  a bin  of  their  own  made 
in  the  Relief  Society  Granary.  Song  of  Greeting 
by  the  Centerville  Primary.  Coun.  Julia  Hess 
gave  a report  of  the  officers  visiting  the  Primary 
Associations  in  the  Stake.  Referred  to  what  Sis- 
ter Zina  had  said  about  the  children  celebrating 
the  first  day  of  June  instead  of  the  first  of  May. 
Song,  “The  Orphan  Girls;”  Recitation,  2nd  Chap- 
ter of  St.  James,  beginning  at  the  14th  verse, 
East  Bountiful  Primary;  Song,  Clara  Howard; 
“Little  children  come  to  Jesus,”  South  Bountiful 
No.  2;  Recitation,  West  Bountiful  Primary;  Reci- 
tation, “The  Fire  Fiend,”  by  Miss  Muir;  Song, 


“The  course  of  time  is  ebbing  on.”  Benediction, 
and  meeting  adjourned  until  2 p.m. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  children  assem- 
bled in  the  schoolhouse  for  a picnic.  One  or  two 
very  long  tables  were  handsomely  set, and  the  desks 
spread  with  white, furnished  small  tables  for  many 
more.  Boys  and  girls  who  assisted  in  the  prepara- 
tions and  serving,  wore  white  aprons,  and  the 
boys  round  white  caps.  The  affair  was  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Kate  Chase,  the  school  teacher, 
and  was  a decided  success.  Outside,  swings  find 
various  kinds  of  out-door  plays  were  indulged  in 
after  refreshments,  making  the  day  less  tedious 
and  more  pleasant  for  the  little  ones  than  it  other- 
wise would  have  been.  * The  officers  and  visitors 
had  a delicious  dinner  prepared  for  them  at  young 
Mrs.  Randall’s;  it  was  this  Mrs.  Randall  who  had 
charge  of  the  music,  playing  accompaniments  on 
the  organ  and  directing  the  singing.  She  has 
labored  diligently  to  bring  the  children  forward  in 
this  essential  part  of  the  Primary  exercises,  and 
the  parents  must  indeed  be  grateful  that  she  has 
been  so  faithful  with  their  little  ones. 

Afternoon  session:  ' The  house  was  very  full 
the  day  was  beautiful,  and  nature  seemed  all 
gaiety  and  sunshine,  the  children’s  faces  beamed 
with  delight,  and  a sense  of  happiness  seemed  to 
rest  upon  all.  Meeting  opened  with  singing, 
“Open  the  door  for  the  children.”  Prayef  was 
offered  and  the  children  sang,  “I  think,  when  I 
read  that  sweet  story  of  old.”  Recitation,  Maggie 
Shatwell,  “My  best  Friend;”  Song  Centerville 
Primary,  chorus,  “Here’s  to  the  friends  we  love;” 
Recitation,  “The  New  Year’s  Call,”  Miss  Mattie 
Rockwood;  Song,  “The  Brook,”  by  a group  from 
East  Bountiful;  Recitation,  “Honor  to  Parents,” 
boy  from  South  Bountiful  District  No.  2;  Song, 
Miss  Jennie  Blood,  Kaysville,  “Wandering 
Home;”  “Can  Can’t,”  a group  of  boys;  Song,  by 
eight  girls  of  Centerville;  Answering  questions; 
Recitations,  “Learning  is  our  useful  aim,”  and 
“God  made  the  flowers,”  Miss  Alice  Barlow, 
West  Bountiful;  Song,  “Gay  and  Happy;”  group 
from  East  Bountiful,  the  names  of  the  books  in 
the  Bible. 

Remarks  encouraging  to  the  children  and  those 
engaged  in  teaching  them  were  made  by  some  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  present.  Sister  Rogers 
and  her  assistants  have  done  a wonderful  work 
already,  and  seem  not  to  be  “weary  in  well  doing.” 

May  the  good  work  continue  and  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  reaping  the  benefits  thereof. 


WHAT  ARE  WE  LIVING  FOR. 


Do  we  realize,  my  sisters,  what  we  are  here  on 
this  earth  for?  This  question  has  passed  through 
my  mind  more  than  oncg  lately. 

Are  we  here  to  spend  our  precious  time  in  mak- 
ing fine  clothes  to  decorate  these  bodies  of  ours? 
It  is  true  we  should  dress  nice  and  becoming,  and 
get  the  best  material  we  can  afford,  but  a great 
deal  of  choice  time  is  spent  in  foolish  fashion, 
Neither  should  we  spend  our  time  and  strength  in 
extravagant  cooking,  when  we  know  that  plain 
and  wholesome  food  is  more  conducive  to  health. 
Many  a one  is  slaving  over  a hot  stove  on  Sunday 
when  they  should  be  taking  in  spiritual  food  for 
the  week  to  come.  Neither  should  our  amuse- 
ments  and  recreations  be  carried  to  excess;  we 
should  use  wisdom  in  all  things.  We,  the  children 
of  our  Heavenly  Father,  are*  sent  to  the  earth  to 
prove  ourselves  and  show  to  what  use  we  will  put 
the  talents  we  are  endowed  with.  We  should  be 
educating  ourselves  for  the  future,  which  will  last 
forever.  We  would  not  wish  to  enter  the  next 
world  and  have  to  commence  by  learning  the 
alphabet,  as  it  were;  but  by  learning  all  we  can 
pertaining  to  the  future,  we  will  be  ready  to  take 
the  higher  studies  when  we  go  beyond.  Improve- 
ment is  our  motto,  and  as  there  i s ro  stopping 
place,  we  must  go  forward  or  backward,  and  we 
should  take  care  'of  the  minutes  and  not  let  them 
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go  to  waste.  If  we  have  a moment  to  spare,  pick 
up  a good  book,  read  something,  and  when  at 
work  think  over  what  we  have  read,  it  will  then 
come  back'  to  our  minds  when  we  may  wish  to 
speak  on  that  subject. 

Then,  hov/  easy  it  is  to  smile  or  give  a kind 
word;  it  may  cheer  some  aching  heart  and  give 
comfort  to  those  who  mourn.  Childreu,  especially, 
like  tp  see  smiling  faces  and  hear  kind  words;  and, 
remember,  a kind  act  is  more  than  appreciated  by 
the  aged  and  those  who  are*  travelling  down  the 
hill  of  life.  A smiling  face  to  them,  and  iu  fact  to 
everyone,  is  as  welcome  as  sunshine,  and  helps  to 
make  the  world  brighter. 

The  good  things  of  this  life  are  given  us  to  en- 
joy, but  we  should  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  led 
into  excesses  of  any  kind,  but  should  use  wisdom 
in  all  things.  Now,  as  another  year  has  com- 
menced, let  us  resolve  that  we  will  do  better  than 
we  did  the  last  year,  and  if  we  make  new  reso- 
lutions let  us  be  sure  that  we  keep  them,  and  so 
go  on  until  we  are  perfect  in  all  things. 

Manuscript  Paper,  nth  Ward, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Jan.,  1888. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  AT 
MANTI . 

It  has  been  decided  to  dedicate  the  Manti  Tern-  ^ 
pie  on^ Monday,  May  21,1888.  The  dedicatory* 
services  will  commence  at  ia  o’clock  a.m. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  of  Sanpete  Stake 
will  be  held  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  the  services  of 
dedication  more  than  one  day.  This  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  present, 
and  who  may  desire  to  witness  and  take  part  in 
the  proceeeings.  At  Logan  the  number  of  per- 
sons present  was  so  great  that  it  required  three 
days’  services  to  enable  all  who  desired  to  be 
present  to  get  admission  to  the  Temple. 

The  facilities  for  reaching  Manti  are  not  so  good 
as  they  were  for  reaching  Logan.  The  Utah 
Central  Railroad  runs  from  the  north  and  south  to 
Nephi.  At  that  point  the  Sanpete  Valley  Railroad 
connects  with  it  and  reaches  into  Sanpete  as  far  as 
Chester,  a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Manti.  F rom  this  point  conveyance  will  necessarily 
be  by  teams. 

While  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Church  who  can  possibly  be 
present  at  the  dedication  should  be  there,  still  it 
will  be  necessary  for  all  who  gdfto  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  own  transportation  from  Chester  to 
Manti,  and  also  for  their  entertainment  while  there, 
either  at  Manti  or  some  of  the  adjacent  settle- 
ments. The  accomodations  at  Manti  are  limited; 
but  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  no  doubt  every- 
thing will  be  done  that  is  possible  by  the  residents 
to  make  the  visitors  comfortable  and  to  furnish 
them  the  necessary  entertainment. 

By  addressing  letters  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Sanpete  Stake— President  Canute  Peterson  and 
his  Counselors,  Henry  Beal  and  John  B.  Maiben 
—or  to  Superintendent  William  H.  Folsom,  of  the 
Manti  Temple,  arrangements,  doubtless,  can  be 
made  by  visitors  both  for  transportation  and  ac- 
comodation. 

Admission  to  the  Dedication  services  will  be  by 
ticket.  These  tickets  will  be  given  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  Stakes,  and,  in  their  absence,  to  their 
Counselors  or  the  Bishops,  and  by  them  will  be 
distributed  to  the  members  of  their  Stakes  and 
Wards,  who  are  in  good  standing.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  members  who  desire  to  go  to  Manti  on  this 
occasion  to  ascertain  beforehand  whether  the 
President  of  the  Stake  or  the  Bishop  and  Coun- 
selors of  the  Ward  to  which  they  belong  will  be 
at  the  Dedication  services;  for  if  none  of  these 
should  be  present,  they  ought  to  provide  them- 
selves, before  leaving  home,  with  letters  of 
recommendation,  so  that  they  may  be  admitted  to 
the  Temple  without  question. 


Special  rates  on  the  railroads  will-  be  made  to 
all  persons  going  to  and  returning  from  Manti  on 
this  occasion. 

Wileord  Woodruff, 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 

Apostles. 


Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 


A general  conference  of  the  Young  Men’s  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations  will  be  held  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, June  2d  and  3d.  Meetings  will  commence 
each  day  at  10  a.m.,  2 p.m.  and  8 p.m. 

The  general  and  local  authorities  of  the  Church 
are  requested  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  con- 
ference, so  far  as  they  are  able,  that  it  may  be 
largely  attended  and  productive  of  the  utmost 
good. 

A general  invitation  to  the  people  is  extended  to 
be  present.  9 

Wilford  Woodruff, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 

Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendency 

Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 


R.  S.,  Y.  L.  M.  1.  A.  & P.  A.  REPORTS. 


MARICOPA  STAKE. 

Report  of  the  Relief  Society  Conference  -of 
Maricopa  Stake,  held  at  the  Mesa  Hall,  March 
27th,  1888,  Mrs.  E.  G.  McDonald  presiding. 
There  were  present  on  the  stand  our  Stake 
President,  Elizabeth  G.  McDonald  and  Coun- 
selors, and  a fair  representation  of  the  branch 
officers;  also  Prest.  Charles  I.  Robson  and 
Coun.  Collings  Hakes,  with  a number  of  the 
brethren.  Conference  opened  with  singing 
and  prayer.  After  a few  brief  remarks  by  our 
President,  the  roll  of  officers  wer^called,  which 
were  generally  responded  to.  Minutes  of  pre- 
vious conference  read  and  approved. 

Prest.  E.  G.  McDonald  desired  the  Spirit  of 
the  Most  High  to  rest  down  upon  us,  and  we 
could  not  tail  to  have  a good  time  and  of 
deriving  benefit  by  meeting  together. 

Verbal  reports  were  then  given  by  the  branch 
presidents,  which  were  very  satisfactory. 

Prest.  McDonald  had  visited  all  the  branches 
of  the  Society  since  our  last  conference;  had 
visited  the  fast  meetings,  and  found  but  few 
present,  which  caused  serious  reflections;  felt 
that  we  should  be  more  alive  to  our  duties. 
“We  are  not  forced  to  do  right;  the  Lord  wants 
a willing  heart.”  Asked  the  questions,  “Are 
we  as  united  as  we  should  be?  Are  we  living 
up  to  our  duties  and  privileges?”  “We should 
have  our  hearts  warmed  up  with  love  and 
sympathy  towards  those  who  are  afflicted,  and 
associate  in  our  meetings  as  sisters  and  friends. 
Let  us  be  classed  with  the  wise  virgins,  having 
oil  in  our  lamps,  which  is  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  without  this  Spirit  we.  can  neither  interest 
nor  instruct  others.”  Exhorted  the  sisters  to 
be  faithful  in  attending  their  meetings. 

Coun.  Morris  felt  that  those  who  neglected 
their  meetings  were  the  losers  by  it;  rejoiced  in 
all  l he  gatherings  of  the  Saints  of  God;  had 
never  felt  stronger  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
than  at  present. 

The  statistical  and  financial  reports  of  the 
Stake  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary.  All 
the  names  of  the  officers  were  presented,  and 
• were  sustained  by  a unanimous  vote. 

Prest.  Charles  I.  Robson  spoke  in  a very  in- 
teresting and  instructive  manner  of  the  various 
duties  and  obligations  we  were  placed  under  as 
the  Saints  of  the  Most  High  and  as  members 
of  this  Society.  “The  love  of  the  Gospel 
ought  to  be  nourished  in  our  hearts.”  Felt 
proud  of  the  sisters,  and  the  labors  they  were 
performing,  they  were  doing  a good  work. 
Spoke  in  a forcible  manner  of  tlie  predictions 


of  the  prophets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that 
were  being  verified  continually  before  our  eyes, 
and  especially  of  the  counsels  of  President 
Brigham  Young  and  others,  in  regard  to  laying 
up  grain  for  a time  of  famine,  which  is  near 
at  our  doors,  nearer  than  a great  many  of  us 
are  aware  of;  “but  as  the  Lord  lives,  it  will 
sur^y  come,  and  we  will  have  to  prepare  for 
it,  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  our  neglect. 
Some  have  said  that  wheat  cannot  be  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time  in  this  climate, 
but  it  has  been  proved  that  grain  and  floor 
can  be  preserved  for  years  by  sealing  it  up  in 
tin  cans.  Let  us  be  united,  for  in  unity  lies 
our  strength,  and  in  kindness  there  is  power.” 
Made  many  useful  suggestions  concerning  our 
duties  as  Saints,  and  felt  to  invoke  God’s  bless- 
ings upon  us. 

Coun.  C.  Hakes  felt  to  coincide  with  what 
had  been  spoken;  felt  that  this  was  a united 
work,  and  with  unity  we  can  accomplish  any- 
thing. “Let  us  take  a course  to  preserve  our 
lives  and  the  lives  of  our  children,  by  laying 
by  bread  for  a time  of  famine.  Let  us  set  an 
example  before  our  children  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. Can  we  instruct  our  children  when  we 
are  guilty  of  the  practices  we  condemn  in 
them.”  Spoke  at  some  length  upon  subjects 
interesting  to  the  Saints. 

Bros.  Charles  Allen  and  Lewis  felt  to  en- 
dorse the  remarks  that  had  been  made,  and  to 
encourage  the  sisters  in  the  labors  they  were 
engaged  in;  said  they  generally  went  ahead  in 
all  they  undertook. 

Prest.  E.  G.  McDonald  had  been  well 
pleased  with  the  instructions  given  bv  the 
brethren;  thought  the  time  had  been  profitably 
spent  in  our  conference. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months. 
Singing,  “Do  what  is  right,”  etc.  Benediction 
by  Collings  R.  Hakes. 

Sarah  M.  Pomeroy,  Sec. 


UTAH  STAKE. 

•Minutes  of  the  quarterly  conference  of  Utah 
Stake,  held  March  9,  1888,  Prest.  Mary  John 
presiding,  with  her  Counselors,  Emily  G.  Cluff 
and  Manila  M.  Daniels;  Sister  L.  W.  Kimball 
also  present.  Conference  opened  by  singing 
aud  prayer,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  conference,  also  the  reports  for  the 
past  six  months,  after  which  Sister  John  spoke 
for  a short  time.  The  weather  being  quite 
stormy,  she  thought  the  sisters  must  have  had 
faith  to  enable  them  to  come  out;  hoped  the 
Lord  would  assist  us  while  we  were  convened 
together.  “We  are  all,  or  should  all  be,  inter- 
ested in  hearing  the  reports;  I would  • like  to 
hear  from  each  president  inasmuch  as  we  have 
time;  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Sister  L. 
W.  Kimball,  who  is  with  us  to-day,  and  will 
give  way  for  her  to  speak  to  us.” 

Sister  L.  W.  Kimball  said  she  felt  like 
greeting  her  old  friends  and  neighbors  with, 
“How  do  you  do,”  and  a hearty  shake  of  the 
hand.  The  last  conference  she  attended  in 
Provo  was  in  company  with  Sister  E.  R.  Snow 
Smith,  who,  with  many  other  dear  friends  and 
co-laborers,  had  passed  on  to  another  sphere  of 
action.  “But  Sister  Snow  is  not  dead,  she 
lives  in  her  poetic  effusions,  she  lives  in  history, 
having  been  identified  with  the  Church  since 
1835;  she  lives  in.  the  hearts  of  the  Latter-dsy 
Saints.”  The  speaker  referred  to  her  last 
visit  with  Sister  Snow  a few  days  prior  to  her 
demise;  although  very  feeble  in  body  her  mind 
was  bright  and  active,  her  spirits  buoyant;  she 
said  she  was  willing  to  go  at  Father’s  bidding, 
but  if  it  was  His  good  pleasure  to  spare  her, 
she  would  like  to  help  her  sisters  fight  for  the 
right.  Said  that  she  regretted  that  Bister  S. 
M.  Kimball  had  been  prevented  by  the  severe 
snow  storm  of  last  evening  from  being  pyesent 
with  us  to-day.  She  was  the  only  woman  now 
living  whose  privilege  it  was  to  uttend  the 
School  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Kirtland  Tern- 
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pie.  Sister  Kimball  believed  our  present  trials 
would  have  a tendency  to  draw  the  pure  nearer 
to  God,  make  them  more  faithful,  sift  out  the 
luke  warm,  and  purge  from  our  midst  the  evil 
doer  and  all  who  had  not  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  within  them.  She  had  no  doubt  that 
many  who  to-day  are  our  oppressors  and  rejoice 
in  our  imprisonment  and  exile,  were  honest 
and  believed  they  were  doing  God’s  service, 
and  that  the  day  was  not  far  off  when  such 
individuals  would  be  converted  to  the  truth  by 
the  power  of  God;  we  worship  a being  full  of 
mercy  and  justice;  we  find  a striking  example 
of  His  love  manifested  towards  the  Apostle 
Peter,  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Matthew,  where 
he  became  self-confident  notwithstanding  the 
warnings  of  onr  Savior,  although  he  knew  Him 
to  be  the  Son  of  God,  yet  in  his  boasted 
strength  and  zeal  did  not  believe  it  was  possible 
he  could  deny  his  Master,  but  when  the  hour 
of  temptation  came,  instead  of  watching  and 
praying  as  the  Savior  instructed  him,  behold 
he  had  fallen  asleep,  he  was  so  confident  that 
although  all  others  should  forsake  him,  yet  He 
should  stand  by  him,  notwithstanding  his 
wicked  denial,  having  denied  Him  again  and 
again,  yet  our  Savior  did  not  cast  him  off,  but. 
after  he  was  sufficiently  humbled  and  realized 
his  weakness,  Jesus  forgave  him  and  made  him 
His  chief  apostle.  Just  here  is  our  great  dan- 
ger, if  we  go  to  sleep  instead  of  praying  with- 
out ceasing,  we  are  liable  to  be  overcome  in 
the  hour  of  temptation;  therefore,  let  us  watch 
and  pray,  that  we  may  not  enter  into  tempta- 
tion, but  be  prepared  to  withstand  the  attack  of 
our  foe,  and  worthy  to  aid  in  accomplishing 
the  work  of  redeeming  the  human  family.” 
Said  she  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  she 
would  return  to  Provo  and  build  up  and 
beautify  her  home  here.  Invoked  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  the  secretary,  Sister  Caroline 
Daniels;  realized  that  she  carried  heavy  bur- 
dens, not  only  secretary  and  treasurer  for  Utah 
County,  but  corresponding  secretary,  a place 
she  once  filled,  besides  being  called  to  preside 
over  the  branch  of  the  Society  in  the  ward 
where  she  now  resides. 

After  singing  and  prayer,  Conference  ad- 
journed till  2 p.m. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.m.:  Opened  with 

singing  and  prayer.  The  presidents  gave  verbal 
reports  of  those  branches  over  which  they  pre- 
sided. 

Sister  Standring  reported  Lehi  Ward,  and 
also  bore  her  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this 
work;  thought  that  we  as  individuals  had  not 
magnified  our  callings  as  we  might  have  done; 
we  might  have  learned  more  if  we  would  have 
applied  ourselves  to  gaining  intelligence;  spoke 
of  the  joy  of  being  in  the  Temple,  and  of  the 
holy  influence  there.  “There  is  no  other  place 
like  it;  holy  beings  are  there,  and  there  is  only 
a veil  between  us  and  them.  We  are  called 
to  be  saviors  upon  Mount  Zion;  our  kindred  are 
waitingfor  us  to  do  a work  for  them;  when  we 
leave  this  world  we  take  the  knowledge  with 
us  that  we  gain  here;  our  eyes  will  see  more 
clearly  there  than  here;  there  are  great  respon- 
sibilities resting  upon  us,”  etc. 

Sister  E.  G.  Cluff  felt  that  if  we  asked  the 
Lord  He  would  bless  us  and  give  us  His  Spirit; 
we  are  all  of  us  depending  upon  Him;  we  must 
be  humble  and  rely  on  the  Lurd  for  help,  in- 
stead of  the  arm  of  flesh;  we  should  take  time 
to  study  in  order  to  gain  intelligence.  'I  he 
Relief  Society  is  progressing;  we  each,  have  a 
testimony  to  bear,  and  let  us  not  wait  to  be 
called  upon  to  bear  that  testimony,  but  strive 
to  gain  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  always  be 
ready  to  give  something  to  our  sisters  that  will 
edify  and  instruct  them;  my  desires  have  always 
been  in  this  work;  let  us  stand  firm  and  stead- 
fast and  our  deliverance  is  sure;  we  shall  all  be 
tried,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another;  we 
will  all  be  tested;  let  us  'be  prayerful,  sisters; 
never  leave  ydur  rooms  in  the  morning  without 


• asking  a blessing  from  the  Lord;  we  must  live 
near  Him  if  we  expect  Him  to  bless  us,  and 
when  we  come  to  that  point  that  we  cast  all 
our  cares  on  Him,  He  will  hear  and  deliver 
us,”  etc. 

Sister  Annie  K.  Smoot  was  happy  to  meet 
with  the  sisters  and  to  speak  to  them,  although 
she  had  rather  listen;  had  taken  great  pleasure 
in  laboring  in  the  Relief  Society;  had  gained 
knowledge  in  so  doing.  “There  is  much  to 
learn;  there  is  much  said  about  celestial  mar- 
riage at  this  time  by  different  classes  of  people. 
Do  I doubt  the  principle?  No  ! I should  as 
soon  doubt  the  whole  as  part.  Let  us  try  to 
do  right;  be  cautious;  do  as  you  wish  to  be  done 
by;  comfort  one  apother;  let  us  be  careful  in 
passing  judgment  on  others.” 

Sister  Roberts, from  Goshen, spoke  in  tongues, 
which  was  interpreted  by  Sister  Clark,  from 
American  Fork. 

Sister  John  endorsed  all  that  had  been  said, 
and  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  bless  and 
comfort  all  with  His  Holy  Spirit. 

Bro.  Graves  gave  an  account  of  his  en- 
deavors in  behalf  of  the  silk  association  of 
Utah  County.  Conference  adjourned  for  three 
months.  Singing,  “Doxology.”  Benediction  by 
C.  Daniels. 

Caroline  Daniels,  Secretary. 

1 ■■  •. 

st.  John’s  stake. 

Conference  of  the  Relief  Society  of  St. 
John’s  Stake  was  held  in  the  assembly  hall  of 
that  place  March  16,  1888,  at  10  a.m.,  Prest. 
E.  L.  S.  Udall  presiding.  Singing  by  the  con- 
gregation. Prayer  was  offered  by  Prest.  David 
Udall.  Continued  by  singing,  “Do  what  is 
right,”  etc. 

Prest.  E.  L.  S.  Udall  made  a few  instructive 
opening  remarks,  after  which  the  statistical 
and  financial  reports  of  the  Relief  Society 
of  wards  and  Stake  were  read,  and  Stake  and 
local  officers  sustained  by  vote  of  the  conference. 
Counselors  Frances  White,  Margaret  E.  Patter- 
son and  Mary  E.  Marble  made  some  appropri- 
ate remarks- in  regard  to  the  Relief  Society. 

Prest.  Emma  B.  Coleman,  of  Alpine  Ward, 
s'poke  of  the  force  of  example,  teaching  of 
children,  their  intelligence,  necessity  of  proper 
instructions  in  Sabbath  Schools,  informing  the 
mind;  also  spoke  briefly  on  faith,  evil  speaking, 
necessity  of  forgiving  each  other,  as  we  desire 
God  to  forgive  us,  education  of  girls  in  books 
and  work,  and  referred  to  the  R.  S.  over  which 
she  .presides. 

Patriarch  James  Richey,  in  response  to  the 
call  of  the  President,  addressed  the  assembly 
on  the  condition  of  the  Saints  both  ancient 
and  modern,  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt,  report  of  spies  who  were  sent  to 
Canaan,  the  delay  in  obtaining  their  inherit- 
ance was  in  consequence  of  disobedience. 
Spoke  briefly  on  the  order  of  Enoch,  education 
of  children  in  obedience,  and  said  if  the  Saints 
would  render  obedience  to  the  revelations  of 
the  Lord  they  would  obtain  great  blessings. 
Blessed  the  congregation  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Prest.  David  K.  Udall  said  he  had  listened 
with  interest  to  the  reading  of  the  reports  of 
the  Relief  Society,  and  had  some  serious  re- 
flections in  regard  to  thenaj  the  number  that 
would  accumulate  in  twenty  years,  the  necessity 
of  taking  care  of  them  systematically  and 
orderly.  Urged  the  sisters  to  have  their  records 
kept  carefully.  Gave  some  very  good  instruc- 
tions in  regard  to  teachers  in  the  Relief  Society, 
so  to  qualify  themselves  that  they  might  in- 
struct the  sisters  in  regard  to  health  and  other 
things  that  would  be  elevating  to  women,  and 
raise  them  to  a higher  standard  in  society,  and 
that  they  so  labor  that  their  teachings  may  be 
in  harmony  with  the  ward  teacher.  Spoke  in 
regard  to  harmony  in  the  family  circle,  prayer 
in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  and  teaching 
children  to  observo  order  at  time  of  prayer. 


His  remarks  were  spirited,  interesting  and  in- 
structive. 

Prest.  E.  L.  S.  Udall  suggested  that  teachers 
of  the  Relief  Society  make  visits  every  month, 
instead  of  once  in  three  mouths,  as  previously 
suggested;  also  that  local  reports  of  the  Society 
be  read  in  their  meetings,  that  the  sisters  may 
understand  the  condition  of  the  Society;  that 
teachers  qualify  themselves  to  instruct  those 
they  visit  in  an  official  capacity;  said  reports 
can  be  preserved  by  ruling  pages  in  the  record 
book  to  conform  with  report  blanks,  and  copy- 
ing each  report  therein;  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing subjects  for  conversation  in  the  working 
meetings,  that  there  he  no^vil  speaking,  and 
gave  the  sisters  instructions  in  regard  to  mak- 
ing reports  on  the  blanks. 

Singing.  Conference  adjourned  for  six 
months.  Benediction  by  Counselor  E.  N. 
Foreman. 

According  to  previous  appointment,  there 
was  a meeting  of  the  sisters  held  in  the  upper 
room  of  the  Tithing  Office,  Saturday  evening, 
March  17,  1888,  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  was  greatly  poured  out  on  the  speakers 
and  all  present.  After  the  usual  opening  exer- 
cises, Sister  Ellen  Grover,  Prest.  of  the~Relief 
Society  of  Erastus,  and  Counselor  Helena 
Jensen  of  Relief  Society  at  St.  John’s,  spoke 
on  the  condition  of  the  branches  in  which  they 
were  particularly  interested  and  their  desires 
to  continue  in  the  good  work. 

Prest.  Emma  B.  Coleman,  of  Alpine,  por- 
trayed, by  relating  some  facts  as  an  example, 
the  necessity  of  educating  our  daughters  to 
become  good  housekeepers.  Spoke  on  the 
great  prize  of  virtue;  care  of  the  body  neces- 
sary to  health;  the  evils  of  envy  and  jealousy, 
which  we  should  strive  to  eradicate  from  our 
natures;  urged  the  sisters  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a knowledge  of  this  great  work  of  God. 

Sister  Bushman,  of  St.  Joseph,  spoke  of  the 
unity  of  the  sisters  of  that  ward,  their  willing- 
ness to  respond  to  every  call  made  of  them. 
Made  other  remarks  of  interest  in  regard  to 
the  education  of  children,  economy,  etc. 

Sister  Glena  Kempe  spoke  on  education, 
economy,  and  referred  to  the  Relief  Society  at 
Erastus  and  the  Primary  organizations. 

Coun.  Frances  White  spoke  on  the  necessity 
of  cleanliness,  economy  and  teaching  our 
children  faith,  instead  of  using  medicine.  Re- 
lated a circumstance  where  a sister  wbs  nigh 
unto  death,  and  recovered  through  the  faith 
and  prayers  of  the  sisters.  Spoke  briefly  on 
prayer  and  evil  speaking. 

Sister  Mary  E.  B.  Farr  addressed  the  sisters 
chiefly  on  obedience  in  its  various  branches, 
showing  that  order  comes  through  obedience, 
the  planets  are  obedient  to  divine  laws;  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  health  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  that  blessing;  deliverance  of  the 
Israelites  from  bondage;  their  disobedience  in 
the  wilderness  and  the  fruits  thereof;  worship- 
ping the  golden  calf;  the  necessity  of  depending 
on  God  for  all  things. 

Prest.  E.  L.  S.  Udall  said  she  had  listened 
with  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  sisters.  “If 
we  would  obtain  blessings  from  God  we  must 
observe  his  laws;  penalties  are  attached  to 
crime.”  Showed  the  necessity  of  making  a 
clear  record  in  life  in  order  to  obtain  the  bless- 
ings promised  us.  Made  many  other  good  re- 
marks, which  were  dictated  by  the  good  Spirit, 
and  the  outpourings  of  her  pure  heart  and 
motives.  • 

After  singing,  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  Sister  M.  Babbitt. 

Mary  E.  Farr,  Secretary. 

» PRIMARY. 

The  conference  of  the  Primary  Associations 
was  held  at  St.  John’s,  March  17,  1888,  at  2 
p.m.,  Prest.  Emma  B.  Coleman  presiding. 
Singing  by  the  children  from  Primary  Hymn 
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Book,  “Gfreet  the  children,”  etc.  Prayer  by 
Coun.  Wm.  Gibbins.  Continued  by  singing, 
“Joseph  Smith’s  First  Prayer.”  Prest.  Cole- 
man made  a few  opening  remarks,  regretting 
the  absence  of  her  Counselors  and  the  Secre- 
tary. Statistical  and  financial  reports  of  the 
St.  John’s,  Nutrioso,  Heber  and  Erastus  Prim- 
aries were  read.  Prest.  Coleman  said  they  had 
been  unable  to  hold  their  Primary  meetings  at 
Alpine  on  account  of  the  cold  weather  and 
scattered  condition  of  the  people.  The  Stake 
local  officers  of  the  Primaries  were  sustained 
by  the  vote  of  the  conference.  A verbal  re- 
port of  the  Ramah  Ward  was  given  by  Bishop 
McNeil;  Sister  itfary  E.  Marble  reported  the 
Union  Ward,  both  in  good  condition. 

Sister  July  Bingham,  Prest.  of  Primary  at 
St.  John’s,  said  the  Primary  Association  was 
in  a better  condition  now  than  ever  before;  had 
lately  organized  into  classes,  some  of  the  older 
girls  taking  charge  and  teaching  the  children 
to  sing. 

Bro.  Coleman  gave  good  instructions  to  the 
children  on  honesty,  obedience,  faith,  etc.;  also 
made  good  suggestions  to  mothers  on  the  man- 
agement of  children,  the  necessity  of  parents 
attending  the  Primary  meetings,  and  assisting 
and  encouraging  the  officers  as  well  as  the 
children;  fathers  should  see  that  their  sons  at- 
tend the  meetings.  Recommended  Primaries 
giving  entertainments;  suggested  short  meet- 
ings for  the  children. 

Encouraging  and  instructive  remarks  were 
made  by  Bishops  Farr,  McNeil,  Noble,  and 
Stake  Counselor  Wm.  Gibbons. 

Prest.  D.  K.  Udall  gave  much  good  instruc- 
tion; suggested  some  changes  for  the  benefit  ot 
Primary,  Relief  Society  and  Young  Ladies’ 
conferences;  thought  if  the  Stake  Presidents  of 
these  organizations  would  arrange  programmes 
and  have  the  members  of  the  various  associa- 
tions take  part,  that  the  conferences  might  be 
more  interesting.  „ 

Conference  was  adjourned  for  six  months. 
The  children  sang  from  the  Primary  Hymn 
Book.  Benediction  by  Bro.  A.  Hill. 

E.  L.  S.  Udall,  Sec.  pro  tem. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Spring  City,  April  28,  1888. 
Dear  Mrs.  Wells: 

I returned  home  on  the  19th;  found  all  well. 
My  little  boy  companion  continues  a little  deli- 
cate. We  go  to  Ephraim  to-morrow. 

I have  thought,  ever  since  my  return,  I 
would  drop  you  a line,  if  only  to  thank  you  for 
some  very  pleasant  hours  spent  with  you  and 
some  of  our  friends  when  in  the  city;  hours  of 
sunshine  ever  to  be  remembered. 

I have  been  much  interested  and  edified  in 
reading  your  communication  on  the  “Woman’s 
Jubilee”  at  Washington,  with  many  of  the 
names  of  the  most  prominent  workers  in  the 
great  cause;  also  the  letter  of  correspondence 
from  C.  A.  L.  The  delicate  allusion  to  the 
inadvertant  omission  of  an  introduction  to  an 
immense  audience,  and  consequent  embarrass- 
ment of  the  speaker,  whose  mission  it  was  to 
represent  an  (at  present)  unpopular  people, 
was  something  unusual,  and  had  not  our 
esteemed  representative  felt  that  her  cause  was 
just,  she  must  have  failed  to  accomplish  her 
task,  surrounded,  as  seemed  evideut,  with  blind 
prejudices.  The  dawning  of  a brighter  dav  is 
at  hand. 

My  best  wishes  attend  you  in  all  your 
labors. 

Affectionately, 

. M.  A.  Hyde. 

I • Ladies’  Conference  of  Sanpete  Stake 
on  June  I5th,  at  Gunnison. 


WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


THE  STRIKES  OF  A YEAR. 


Labor  Commissioner  Charles  F.  Peck  sub- 
mitted his  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor  to  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture, on  Monday,  April  2d.  It  is,  of  course, 
largely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  strikes,  their 
causes  and  effects.  The  strikes  for  1887  in- 
clude 144  trades  and  callings,  against  137  in 
1886;  the  number  of  shops  on  strike  amounted 
to  1,604  against  2,601  in  1886.  The  returns 
for  the  year  show  694  strikes  successful,  190 
compromised  or  partly  successful,  3 doubtful, 
695  unsuccessful,  and  22  pending.  The  returns 
for  2,061  shops  reported  on  strike  during  the 
year  1886  show  751  successful,  426  compromised 
or  partly  successful,  212  doubtful,  524  unsuc- 
cessful, and  147  pending.  The  number  of 
workers  engaged  in  strikes  was  51,731.  The 
loss  of  wages  incident  to  strikes  was  $2,013,- 
229.45.  The  amount  expended  by  labor 
organizations  in  relief  and  conduct  of  strikes 
was  $217,069.88.  Estimated  gain  in  wages 
for  one  year  to  11,472  persons,  $944,632.55. 
Loss  to  employers,  $1,102,576.70. 


When  a young  woman  behaves  to  her  par- 
ents in  a manner  particularly  tender  and  re- 
spectful— I mean  from  principle  as  well  as 
nature — there  is  nothing  good  and  gentle  that 
may  not  be  expected  from  her,  in  whatever 
condition  she  is  placed. — Fordyce • 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


Died,  at  Fillmore,  at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jessie  Huntsman,  on  April  ix,  1888,  after  a lingering  illness 
of  nearly  seven  months,  Mary  Powell  Croft,  beloved  wife 
of  Jacob  Croft,  and  President  of  the  Relief  Society  of 
Scipio  Ward.  Deceased  -was  born  in  London,  England. 
September  16,  1843.  She  has  left  an  aged  husband,  two 
young  daughters  and  a host  of  friends  to  mourn  her  loss. 

We  can  truly  say  of  Sister  Croft,  that  she  was  an  honest* 
kind,  virtuous,  faithful  woman,  and  is  deeply  mourned  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  her  a cqua intake.  We  should 
fill  a volume  were  we  to  try  to  tell  all  heTgood  deeds  and 
words,  for  she  was,  indeed,  a friend  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted.  She  had  great  faith  that  she  would  recover  until 
within  a short  time  of  her  death.  Her  greatest  desire  was 
to  live  to  do  good  and  to  raise  her  children  that  were  spared 
to  her,  she  having  been  called  upon  to  part  with  seven  of 
her  children  before  she  left. 

We  feel  to  offer  the  following  Resolutions  of  Respect  to 
her  memory: 

Whereas,  In  the  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
He  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  our  society  our  beloved  sister, 
Mary  P.  Croft,  and, 

Whereas,  Our  departed  friend  and  sister  was  worthy  of 
our  warmest  affection,  we  feel  that  some  proper  recognition 
of  her  goodness  and  virtue  be  had  among  us;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Relief  Society 
of  the  Scipio  Ward,  deeply  mourn  the  loss  of  our  sister, 
and  hold  her  name  in  affectionate  remembranoe. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  her  husband 
and  family,  and  that  we  try  to  so  live  that  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  her  when  we  have  finished  our  work  here 
below. 

Resolved,  That  these  Resolutions  be  spread  on  our 
record,  and  that  a copy  be  presented  to  her  family,  and 
also  a copy  be  sent  to  the  Woman’s  Expone  v t. 

Elizabeth  Esklund,  Sec. 


OBITUARY. 


Died,  at  Manassa,  Conejos  Co.,  Colorado,  of  cancera- 
tion  of  the  liver,  Hettie  M.  Bennett  Beers.  Deceased  was 
dorn  Dec.  6,  1833,  in  Clay  County,  Missouri,  and  emi- 
grated to  Utah  with  her  parents  in  1850,  and  with  her 
husband,  Robert  H.  Beers,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
settling  St.  Charles,  Idaho.  They  moved  to  Manassa,  Col- 
orado, in  the  year  1880.  She  was  the  mother  of  eleven 
children,  eight  of  whom  survive  her.  She  was  a kind  and 
loving  mother,  a devoted  wife  and  a consistent  Latter-day 
Saint;  always  ready  to  give  a word  of  comfort  or  counsel 
to  those  in  trouble  or  distress,  and  ever  ready  to  help  the 
poor  and  needy.  Sister  Bennett  was  Counselor  to  the 


Stake  President  of  the  Relief  Society,  which  position  she 
filled  with  honor,  and  her  labors  will  be  greatly  missed  in 
this  Stake  of  Zion.  She  bore  uncomplainingly  the  two 
months'  illness  preceding  her  death. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  Manassa  school 
house;  consoling  remarks  were  made  by  President  Silas  S. 
Smith,  Counselor  E.  Dalton  and  others,  Which  were  full  of 
consolation  and  wise  counsel  to  the  bereaved  husband  and 
children,  exhorting  them  to  emulate  the  noble  example  or 
the'deceased. 

Somantha  T.  Boise, 
Stake  Secretary  R.  S. 


EARLY  IN  MAY 

TZEEIEC  JDtt  S.  SIXXIPIP 

Design  to  Issue  the  first  number  of 

The  Salt  Lake  Sanitarian, 

A monthly  journal  of 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Devoted  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of 

disease  and  the  Promulgation  of  the  Laws  of 
Health  and  Life.  It  will  contain  24  pages  of  interest- 
ing reading  matter,  uponthe.se  Important  subjects,  and 
It  will  be  our  aim  to  keep  fully  abreast  with  the  times. 

The  DRS.  SHIPP,  - - Editors- 

Terms  82.00  a Year.  Agents  Wanted. 

See  Prospectus  for  full  particulars. 

Encouragement  from  those  who  will  sustain  us  in 
our  undertaking,  Is  earnestly 'solicited,  and  we  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you.  We  will  spare  no  effort  to 
elve  you  a first  class  Journal  In  every  particular. 

Address  DRS.  SHIPP, 

69  S..  First  East  Street.  Salt  Lako  City. 


R.K.  THOMAS 


EAGLE  EMPORIUM 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  ‘ 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash  House. 


R.K.  THOMAS 

DAVID  <Sg  CO., 

TINNERS  CAS, WATER  A STEAM  FITTERS 

$&■  Agent  for  RUMSEY*S  celebrated  LIFT  and  FORCE 
PUMPS.  Pumps  Repaired  on  short  notice.  Orders  trow 
the  country  promptly  responded  to. 

•WAidms.  DAVID  1AME3.  Box  388,  SALT  LAIZ  CUT. 


Special  to  the  Ladies. 


AT  TEASDEL’S 

Will  be  found  the  latest  styles  and  productions 

in 

LACES,  RUCHES,  EMBRODERIES, 
FANS,  GLOVES,  PARASOLS, 
RIBBONS,  COLLARS,  TIES 

And  an  elegant  assortment  of 

IDE.  IT  OOODS: 

« 

Special  department  for  Ladies’  Misses’  and  In- 
fant’s Shoes. 

112,  114,  116,  118  Bast  Temple  Street. 
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IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 


On  a calm,  still  summer  evening, 

When  the  day  had  almost  sped, 

And  the  sun  was  nearly  setting, 

And  spring  and  youth  had  fled, 

I heard  the  voice  of  waters, 

I heard  them  rippling  flow, 

Like  the  wailing  notes  of  sorrow, 

Or  the  murmurings  of  woe; 

For  my  soul  was. sad  and  weary 
With  its  load  of  earthly  care, 

And  the  “still  small  voice’’  was  silenced 
By  the  wailing  of  despair. 

But  while  I thus  stood  musing, 

The  sky  above  grew  bright, 

And  the  moon  in  all  her  splendor 
Drove  away  the  clouds  of  night; 

And  her  track,  like  silver  gleaming 
On  the  brooklet’s  dancing  crest, 

Seemed  like  an  angel  speeding 
To  tell  of  peace  and  rest; 

For  my  life  was  overshadowed, 

And  its  future  hid  from  sight, 

As  I stood  upon  the  brookside 
In  the  shade  of  coming  night. 

But  the  twinkling  home-light  whispered, 

“There  is  work  still  to  be  done, 

You  must  wait  and  labor  bravely, 

For  a while  the  hard  race  run;  ’’ 

While  the  quiet  graveyard  stretching 
To  the  brooklet’s  other  shore. 

Seemed  the  entrance  to  an  haven 
Where  the  weary  work  no  more; 

And  the  moonlight  seemed  to  promise, 

As  it  chased  the  gloom  away, 

Of  a brighter  life  hereafter, 

In  “realms  of  endless  day.’’ 

Then  my  soul  was  cheered  within  me, 

For  I thought  I saw  an  hand 
Waving  slow  and  gently  o’er  me, 

In  the  gnoonbeams  on  the  strand, 

And  I heard  the  sound  of  voices, 

As  the  waters  murmured  low, 

Singing  hymns  of  joy  and  gladness, 

That  made  my  spirit  glow 
With  a gleam  of  sunlight  gladness, 

That  bore  my  thoughts  away 
From  the  sadness  that  oppressed  me, 

In  the  twilight  cold  and  grey. 

M A.  Youlton  Greenhalgh. 

Meadow,  May  26,  1888. 


[For  the  Exponfnt.] 

THE  WOMEN  OF  UTAH. 


PART  IT. 


PHILANTHROPY. 

* ‘‘The  sympathetic  revenge,  which  is  con- 
demned by  clamorous  imbecility,  is  so  far 
from  being  a vice,  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  virtues — a virtue  which  the  uncor- 
rupted judgment  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages 
exalted  to  the  rank  of  heroism.” 

The  one  great  work  beyond  the  home  that 
has  ever  been  granted  to  women,  the  one  work 
where  her  kind  heart  has  been  allowed  full 
sway,  the  loved  work  of  a true  woman’s  soul — -* 
that  * of  doing  good  to  others — Philanthropy. 
It  is  the  great  field  where  women  toil  and  labor, 
battle  and  enjoy  without  opposition,  without 
limitation;  where,  free  and  unrestrained,  her 
voice  can  be  raised  to  defend,  her  hand  ex- 
tended to  uplift;  where  she  can  enter  the  dens 
of  infamy  uncontaminated  and  unblamed,  and 
is  an  ever  welcome  guest  in  the  huts  of  the 


poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  Laboring 
in  such  a field,  with  such  scope,  such  boundless 
freedom,  need  we  wonder  that  so  many  women’s 
names  illuminate  the  pages  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory. What  an  endless  task  ’twould  be  to  try 
to  enumerate  the  names  of  women  who  deserve 
immortality  for  their  unselfish  and  kind  works. 
Our  own  war  of  the  Rebellion  proved  that 
America  might  claim  hundreds  of  Florence 
Nightingales,  and,  we  would  ask,  ‘‘Is  there  a 
day  that  ever  closes  without  recording  the  kind- 
nesses of  woman,  is  there  in  this  world  a place 
where  her  love  for  humanity  is  not  hourly 
shown?” 

The  recent  Convention  at  Washington  daily 
rehearsed  the  philanthropies  of  women;  not  a 
paper  there  read,  but  spoke  volumes  o't 
woman’s  charity  and  devotion  to  humane  work. 
There  were  Madame  Bogelot  representing  the 
Prison  Reform  Work  of  St.  Lazarre,  Paris, 
Alice  Scatcherd  and  Margaret  Dilke,  The 
Women’s  Liberal  League  of  New  York  and 
New  Castle,  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  The  Women 
of  Scotland,  Margaret  Moore,  The  Women  of 
Ireland,  Ada  M.  Frederickson,  The  Danish 
Women’s  Defense  Society,  Pundita  Ramabai 
Sarasvati,  The  Child  widows  of  India,  and 
many  others  from  abroad,  while  our  own  noble 
country-women,  Clara  Barton,  of  the  Geneva 
Cross  Society,  Frances  Willard,  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  Laura  McNier,  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  of  The  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Hospitals  of  New  England,  Jennie  Croley,  of 
the  Sorosis  Society,  Amelia  S.  Quinten,  of  the 
Women’s  Nat.  Indian  Ass’n,  Mrs,  Warden,  of 
the  Grange,  and  countless  others,  related  such 
pages  of  relief  work  daily  going  on,  as  have 
never  before  been  placed  before  the  world. 
What  surprise, what  wonder,  and  what  gratifica- 
tion it  all  invoked.  Among  these  great  women 
representing  all  these  International  Associa- 
tions were  four  delegates  from  our  own  fair 
Territory — Utah — and  it  was  her  privilege  in 
this  great  gathering  to  have  a voice  and  tell 
some  of  the  philalthropic  work  of  her  own 
women.  The  fact  that  Utah’s  daughters  could 
be  represented  in  such  a vast  and  grand  con- 
vention, shows  for  itself  that  our  work  is  no 
trifling  thing,  and  great  must  have  been  the 
surprise  when  Emily  S.  Richards  read  her 
report  of  the  Societies  of  Utah.  It  was  neces- 
sarily brief,  as  only  ten  minutes  were  allotted 
her,  but  in  that  short  period  a complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  organization  of  the  Relief,  the 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  and  the  Primary  Associations,  to 
gether  with  their  aims  and  objects,  was  given. 
The  power  of  organization  is  very  well  illustra- 
ted by  the  Relief  Society,  when  22,000  women 
are  banded  together  under  oue  organization, 
with  united  aims  and  desires,  the  greatest  suc- 
cess must  and  does  necessarily  result.  To  this 
Association  is  due  the  advancement  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  women  of  Utah,  not  alone  iij 
philanthropic  but  in  missionary,  political,  edu- 
cational, journalistic,  industrial,  medical  and 
art  work.  Composed  entirely  of  women,  the 
Relief  Society  might  almost  be  styled  a sym- 
pathetic association;  not  only  do  they  aid  the 
needy,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  poor 
alike,  wherever  sickness,  sorrow,  death,  or 
trouble  ofi  any  kind  may  be,  its  aid  is  sent. 
This  organization  sustains  by  annual  fees  a 
well  regulated  hospital,  and  gives  much  aid 
towards  public  buildings,  sometimes  complete- 
ly furnishing  the  interior.  Its  members 
might  almost  consider  themselves  ministers, 
for  their  work  is  very  similar.  They  hold 


regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
upon  Gospel  subjects,  and  their  missionary 
work  is  quite  extensive.  Many  have  performed 
long  and  trying  missions  on  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, teaching  and  working  with  the  native 
women  and  children.  Prominent  among  those 
who  have  gone  unprotected  by  husbands,  are 
Dr.  Elvira  S.  Barney  and  Mrs. Mildred  Randall. 
Many  have  gone  among  the  Indians,  teaching 
and  speaking  with  them.  There  are  now  some 
few  branches  of  the  Relief  Society  of  Indian 
women,  and  Primary  Associations  of  Indian 
children  in  the  Territory.  Our  lamented 
woman-leader,  Eliza  R Snow  Smith,  and  Mrs. 
Emmeline  B.  Wells,  visited  the  Indians  in 
Thistle  Valley,  in  1881,  and  organized  these 
societies,  and  a few  years  later,  when  visiting 
them  a second  time,  they  discovered  a marked 
progress  had  been  made.  The  women  were 
quite  proud  of  their  needlework,  and  sent 
some  of  it  to  the  Stake  fair  of  Sanpete.  Among 
the  Indians  in  Box  Elder  Co.  the  work  is,  per- 
haps, more  advanced.  The  Relief  and  Prim- 
ary Societies  were  there  organized  before 
the  Thistle  Valley  Society,  and  the  Stake 
officers  frequently  visit  them  to  encourage  them 
towards  civilized  and  industrial  habits.  A 
great  amount  of  home  missionary  work  is  ac- 
complished by  the  R.  S.  women,  scarcely  a week 
passing  without  some  of  them  traveling  into 
different  counties,  organizing,  instructing  and 
encouraging  their  sisters.  The  Relief  Society 
is  in  its  membership  wholly  Mormon,  having 
been  organized  in  1842,  at  Nauvoo,  by  Joseph 
Smith,  and  reorganized  in  Utah,  by  Brigham 
Young,  in  1855;  its  aid  is,  however,  confined 
to  no  class  or  sect,  but  is  freely  given  wherever 
there  is  need. 

There  are,  in  Utah,  many  other  guilds  or 
societies  of  women  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
but  scarcely  could  we  deem  them  so  thoroughly 
organized,  or  conducted  on  so  grand  a scale 
as  the  Relief  Society.  Each  of  the  different 
churches  has  such  an  one,  and  much  aid  is 
given  through  them,  confined  principally,  but 
not  entirely,  to  their  own  church  members. 
The  Catholic  Sisterhood  distribute  freely,  and 
the  Mother  Superior  says,  “We  give  wherever 
needed,  in  whatever  way,  and  neither  keep  ac- 
count or  mention  it  afterward.”  They  have 
built  and  conduct  the  beautiful  and  fine  struc- 
ture known  as  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  This  was  the  first  woman’s  hospital  in 
Utah,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  West. 

The  ladies  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  under 
the  name  of  St.  Mark’s  and  St.  Paul  s Ladies’ 
Guild,  do  much  work  for  the  poor  and  the  en- 
couragement of  art,  expending  a large  amount 
of  means  for  charitable  purposes. 

The  other  sects  average  about  an  equal  dis- 
bursement through  their  ladies’  societies,  each 
giving  liberally  every  year.  The  Hebrew 
women  also  have  a benevolent  society,  and  dis- 
burse yearly  among  their  own  poor. 

There  is  in  Sait.  Lake  an  independent  aid 
society,  composed  entirely  of  young  women, 
which  collects  from  well  to-do  classes  and  dis- 
tributes wherever  they  find  need.  They  confine 
themselves  to  no  class  or  place,  but  wherever 
or  whenever  they  happen  to  see  an  opportunity 
to  extend  aid  they  do  so,  until  they  have  be- 
come quite  a young  army  of  evangelists. 

The  G.  A.  R.  Relief  Corps  so  ably  repre- 
sented by  Laura  McNier  gt  Washington,  has, 
for  the  past  three  years  had  a branch  organiza- 
tion here,  which  now  has  a membership  of  some 
70  ladies.  Their  work  is,  of  course,  principally 
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confined  to  aiding  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines, 
and  their  families,  or  members  thereof,  who  are 
indigent,  maimed  or  sick,  but,  like  all  other 
charitable  societies  here,  bestow  charity  wher- 
ever opportunity  offers.  During  the  short  life 
of  this  society,  it  has  averaged  for  helping  the 
poor,  $166.  50  annually,  and  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  year,  1888,  has  given  $113.50,  show- 
ing a large  increase. 

For  some  years  past  a few  benovelent  ladies 
have  been  trying  to  provide  Salt  Lake  with  an 
Orphan’s  Home,  a need  which  is  not  yet  greatly 
felt,  but  since  the  project  of  making  it  also  a 
day  nursery,  where  working  women’s  children 
are  cared  for  and  taught,  has  been  carried  out, 
it  has  made  more  progress,  and  the  Legislature 
of  1888  made  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  sub-heading,  philanthropy,  let  us 
not  forget  to  mention  The  Woman’s  Industrial 
Home,  which  at  present  is  more  of  a blot  on 
our  Territory,  if  noton  our  country,  than  any- 
thing good.  Some  ladies  persuaded  Congress 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  a 
home  for  Mormon  women  who  will  renounce 
their  religious  principles.  From  its  beginning 
this  Home  has  been  nothing  but  a farce;  no 
true  woman  would  receive  aid  from  it  under 
its  present  conditions  and  regulations,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  Mormon  women  let  me  say,  we 
have  no  need  of  such  a place;  we  do  not  want 
it  and  we  will  not  enter  it.  If  the  appropria- 
tion could  be  used  to  promote  women’s  indus- 
tries in  the  Territory,  as  the  name  implies  it 
should,  it  will  be  gladly  received  and  aided. 

It  is  woman’s  delight  to  do  good,  it  is  ber 
greatest  pleasure,  and  the  firmer  her  religious 
convictions  are,  the  greater  her  good  deeds  be- 
come. As  woman  is  more  spiritual,  so  is  she 
more  charitable.  Robert  Hall  tells  us  it  was 
reserved  for  the  religious  whose  basis  is  humili- 
ty and  whose  element  is  devotion,  to  proclaim 
with  authority,  “Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for 
they  shall  obtain  mercy/’ 

WOMEN  IN  POLITICS. 

On  the  twelfth  of  February,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Utah  passed  an  act  confering  upon  women  the 
elective  franchise;  this  act,  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor,  became  a law.  Mrs. 
Wells  writes:  ‘‘The  peculiar  exigencies  and  ex- 
periences of  Mormon  life,  have  had  a tendency 
to  make  women  self-helpful  and  self-reliant, 
and  have  given  them  indomitable  energy  and 
undaunted  courage,  and  these  characteristics 
prepare  them  to  use  more  discretely  any  trust 
or  confidence  reposed  in  them.”  This  is  most 
true,  and  has  been  fully  proven  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  exercised  their  privileges  as  free 
citizens;  we  say  tree,  for  no  man  or  woman  is  a 
free  citizen  who  cannot  have  a voice  at  the 
polls.  For  seventeen  years  the  women  of  Utah 
voted  regularly  for  territorial,  county  and  city 
officers;  also  for  delegate  to  Congress,  Having 
themselves  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  women  of 
Utah  have  always  felt  an  interest  in  their  sis- 
ters in  other  states,  and  have  assisted  as  best 
they  could,  by  petitions  and  other  means,  the 
suffrage  movement. 

The  women  were  very  eager  to  vote,  but 
took  no  other  political  privileges  much  before 
eighteen  seventy-eight,  when  they  attended  the 
caucusses  and  primary  meetings.  Out  of  the 
five  different  precincts  in  Salt  Lake  City,  three 
of  them  sent  women  delegates  to  the  County 
Convention.  At  this  Convention,  the  first  that 
women  had  a voice  in,  Mrs.  Emmeline  B.  Wells 
was  chosen  as  Secretary,  and  also  nominated 
for  County  Treasurer,  but  owing  to  the  Statutes 
of  the  Territory,  the  nomination  could  not  be 
sustained  by  the  Convention.  Though  the  law 
allowed  women  to  vote,  the  legal  objection  to 
women  holding  office  was  found  in  the  compiled 
laws  of  Utah,  which  read,  “Male  citizens.” 
The  gentlemen  of  this  Convention  showed  great 
liberality  towards  and  pleasure  in  having  the  * 


women  associated  with  them,  and  offered  to  the 
lady  nominee  for  treasurer  a vote  of  confidence 
and  assurance  that  she  should  have  been  sus- 
tained if  the  statutes  had  allowed.  At  this 
same  Convention  three  ladies’  names — E. 
B.  Wells,  M.  I.  Horne  and  S.  M.  Kim- 
ball— were  added  to  the  People’s  Central  Com- 
mittee. The  work  of  this  Convention  was 
quite  an  advanced  step  for  the  women  of  the 
Territory.  These  three  women  remained  on 
the  Central  Committee,  and  worked  with  sin- 
cerity up  to  the  time  of  the  disfranchisement 
of  women.  In  several  following  conventions 
women  have  held  the  offices  of  vice  presidents 
and  secretaries. 

During  this  year  of  seventy  eight,  when 
women  were  making  such  progress  in  political 
affairs,  the  subject  of  plural  marriage  was 
greatly  agitated,  and  active  measures  were 
taken  by  certaiu  parties  to  arouse  public  senti- 
ment against  its  practice.  A mass  meeting  of 
non-Mormon  women  was  held,  and  after  some 
speech-making  against  the  Mormons  iu  general, 
certain  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a circular 
sent  to  Congress  against  polygamy,  and  speak- 
ing in  favor  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
women  of  Utah.  Thus,  the  first  blow  against 
Woman’s  Rights  in  Utah  was  struck  by  women. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  women  themselves,  women  might  vote, 
and  it  is,  to  a great  extent,  true.  At  any 
rate,  the  non-Mormon  women  of  Utah  have 
shown  little  inclination  to  vote,  and  have  been 
very  earnest  in  their  efforts  againM  the  rights 
of  Mormon  women. 

This  Anti-Polygamy  Meeting  was  followed 
by  a Mass  Meeting  of  the  women  of  Utah  in  ihe 
Salt  Lake  Theatre.  There  were  present  at 
least  two  thousand  women;  such  a gathering 
as  is- seldom  seen  in  any  place.  There  were, 
perhaps,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  newspaper  re- 
porters present,  the  only  men  admitted.  There 
were  some  eight  or  nine  addresses  by  prominent 
women,  and  then  resolutions  were  read  and 
adopted,  wherein  the  women  declared  them- 
selves loyal  citizens,  and  claimed  the  right  to 
defend  themselves  against  the  ruthless  assaults 
being  made  upon  their  sacred  and  constitutional 
rights.  It  was  a brave  aud  a great  defense, 
when  two  thousand  women  rose  en  masse  and 
declared  themselves  determined  to  maintain 
and  defend  their  lights.  Mass  meetings  of 
women  were  held  all  over  the  Territory  endors- 
ing the  sentiments  expressed,  and  adopting  the 
resolutions  presented  at  this  mass  meeting. 
Not  only  were  the  women  of  Utah  themselves 
aroused,  but  the  noble  women  of  the  suffrage 
associations  were  alike  enraged  at  the  crusade 
which  had  begun,  and  defended  the  women  of 
Utah  in  the  the  halls  of  Congress.  Lillie 
Devereaux  Blake,  when  the  subject  of  disfran- 
chisement first  appeared,  wrote  a very  cutting 
and  fitting  article  against  such  a movement, 
showing,  in  her  pointed  satire,  the  absurdity  of 
trying  to  prevent  polygamy  by^taking  the  vote 
from  the  women. 

The  next  year  Utah  sent  two  delegates — 
Mrs'.  E.  B.  Wells  and  Ziua  Y.  Williams — to 
the  National  Woman’s  Suffrage  Convention  at 
Washington,  who  were  allowed  many  oppor- 
tunities of  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  Mormon 
women.  During  an  interview  with  President 
Hayes,  he  was  so  impressed  by  their  statements 
as  to'  request  them  to  put  their  case  in  writing, 
before  him,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  trust  so  im- 
portant a matter  to  a verbal  interview.  They 
also  prepared,  while  in  Washington,  a touching 
and  telling  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  a 
repeal  of  the  anti-polygamy  law  of  eighteen 
sixty-two,  and  for  legislation  to  protect  the 
women  aud  children  of  Utah.  This  memorial 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  be- 
fore which  these  ladies  had  several  hearings. 
When  the  women  of  this  Territory  were  first 
threatened  with  disfranchisement  they  went  to 
the  Nation’s  Capital  to  assert  their  rights,  and 


to  the  National  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association 
to  ask  assistance,  and  they  did  not  ask  in  vain. 
The  suffragists  have  been  most  kind  in  speaking 
for  our  rights,  and  we  always  have  a representa- 
tion at  their  Conventions. 

The  women  of  Utah  petitioned  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  of  eighteen  eighty,  praying 
for  the  removal  of  their  political  disabilities, 
stating  that  for  nine  years  they  had  enjoyed 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  had  proven  them- 
selves worthy  of  the  trust;  they  argued,  that 
owing  to  the  word  male  in  the  territorial 
statutes,  they  were  prohibited  from  holding  any 
official  position,  and  prayed  that  some  enact- 
ment might  be  passed  to  remove  this  obstacle, 
and  allow  them  further  rights.  This  prayer 
was  granted  by  the  assembly,  a bill  having 
been  pressented  aud  passed  in  accordance  with 
their  wishes,  viz.:  ‘A  bill  removing  the  political 
disabilities  of  the  women  of  Utah.”  This  bill 
passed  the  House  with  a large  majority  vote, 
aud  the  Council  unanimously,  but  was  ignored 
by  the  Governor,  as  was  also  a similar  bill  pre- 
sented some  two  years  before.  It  is  a sad 
reflection  on  the  Government,  which  boasts 
such  uuparallelled  freedom,  that  the  contempt 
of  a single  man,  who  has  neither  property  or 
interest  of  any  kind  in  the  Territory,  can  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  an  act  which  is  iu  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  voters  and  the  law- 
makers of  the  community.  At  the  time 
the  legislature  again  convened,  the  in- 
famous Edmunds  Bill  was  pending  in  Congress, 
and  as  that  was  passed  in  March,  1882,  all 
women  who  were  the  wives  of  polygamous  men 
were  disfranchised. 

The  next  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
rights  was  to  frame  a State  Constitution  and 
present  the  same  to  Congress,  asking  for  ad- 
mission, and  it  was  the  intention  to  have  a 
Woman’s  Suffrage  Plank  iu  its  platform.  In 
eighteen  eighty-four  there  were  four  representa- 
tive women  in  Washington  working  before 
committees  lor  the  admission  of  Utah,  and  for 
the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Edmunds 
Bill,  which  was  then  causing  such  great  suffer- 
ing and  trouble  among  the  people  of  this  Terri- 
tory. So  great  had  this  trouble  become,  that 
the  women  had  no  heart  to  fight  for  political 
rights;  it  seemed  as  though  they  scarcely  had 
the  right  to  live  at  all.  In  eighteen  eighty-six 
the  dreadful  Edmunds-Tucker  Bill  became  a 
law,  aud  from  that  time  all  tue  women  have 
been  disfranchised. 

It  has  been  questioned  some  why  the  women 
of  Utah,  not  plural  wives,  do  not  make  a stand 
and  plead  for  their  former  rights;  and  ’twould 
seem  if  they  were  at  all  interested  in  suffrage 
that  they  would  certainly  do  so;  their  silence 
speaks  against  them.  If  they  would  only  try 
to  regain  the  ballot,  they  might  do  good  to 
others  as  well  as  themselves.  We  scarcely 
need  call  it  their  right,  it  is  their  duty;  your 
brothers  and  sisters  are  bound;  they  have  no 
freedom.  Obtain  your  rights,  free  women  of 
Utah,  and  do  your  duty  to  your  country.  Mrs. 
Stanton  says,  “I  want  women  to  feel  that  it  is 
their  religious  duty  to  take  part  in  government, 
the  most  elevated  of  all  sciences.” 


Danske  Dandrige  is  a woman  whose  verse 
first  sees  the  light  in  a slender  volume,  “Joy 
and  Other  Poems,”  just  issued  by  Putnam.  If 
her  poems  have  before  appeared  in  the*maga- 
zines,  I have  been  unable  to  find  them;  but  one 
of  them,  “To  my  comrade  tree,”  bears  every 
test  a good  poem  must  endure  before  it  is  ac- 
cepted as  a worthy  addition  to  the  great  stream 
of  English  verse.  It  can  be  read  alone  and 
aloud  in  good  company,  it  can  be  re-read,  and, 
more  than  all  this,  it  enriches  the  chambered 
imagery  of  the  mind  and  adds  a new  cement  to 
life.  It  is  not  a great  poem,  nor  one  consum- 
mate in  form;  but  it  is  tender  and  true,  touches 
the  heart  and  kindles  its  better  feelings. — Book 
News. 
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LOVE  IS  ALL. 


We  two  in  the  fever  and  fervor  and  glow 
Of  life’s  high  tide  have  rejoiced  together, 

We  have  looked  out  over  the  glittering  snow 

And  known  we  were  dwelling  in  summer  weather; 

For  the  seasons  are  made  by  the  heart,  I hold, 

And  not  by  the  out-door  heat  or  cold. 

We  two  in  the  shadows  of  pain  and  woe, 

Have  journeyed  together  in  dim,  dark  places, 

Where  black-robed  sorrow  walked  to  and  fro, 

And  fear  and  trouble  with  phantom  faces 
Peered  out  upon  us  and  froze  our  blood, 

Though  June's  fair  roses  were  all  in  bud. 

We  two  have  measured  all  depths,  all  heights, 

We  have  bathed  in  tears,  we  have  sunned  in  laughter, 
We  have  known  all  sorrows  and  all  delights; 

They  never  could  keep  us  apart  hereafter. 

Wherever  your  spirit  was  sent  I know 
I would  defy  earth,  or  heaven  to  go. 

If  they  took  my  soul  into  paradise 

And  told  me  I must  be  content  without  you, 

I would  weary  them  so  with  my  lonesome  cries, 

And  the  ceaseless  questions  I asked  about  you, 

They  would  open  the  gates  and  set  me  free, 

Or  else  they  would  find  you  and  bring  you  to  me. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


THOUGHTS, 


After  the  Death  of  our  Beloved  and  Aged 
Sister,  Susan  K.  Greene. 


One  more  body  now  is  resting, 

One  more  spirit  now  is  free; 

One  more  pilgrim  home  is  welcomed, 

’Midst  a glorious  jubilee. 

What  is  death  unto  that  body, 

Is  new  life  unto  the  soul; 

For  this  day  ’tis  born  in  heaven, 

Born,  and  journeys  toward  its  goal. 

Long  and  patiently  she’s  waited, 

Waited  for  this  day  of  rest. 

“I  am  ready  when  the  Lord  sees 
Fit  for  me  to  be  so  blest.’’ 

Many  times  her  steps  have  wandered 
To  the  mystic  river’s  brink; 

Many  times  near  it  she’s  lingered — 

She  had  crossed — they’d  almost  think. 

But  no  angel  to  her  beckoned, 

Nor  was  there  to  guide  her  o’er, 

So  she  slowly  back  would  totter, 

Back  to  work  a little  more. 

New  she’s  crossed  that  mystic  river, 

Crossed  unto  the  other  side. 

Yes,  this  time  they  came  to  meet  her, 

Bore  her  o’er  the  waters  wide. 

Shall  we  mourn  her?  O,  how  can  we, 

When  she’s  longed  so  much  to  go? 

And  we  know  that  now  she’s  happy, 

Free  from  all  earth’s  care  and  woe. 

And  we  know  that  now  she’s  mingling 
With  her  loved  ones  gone  before; 

Has  regained  her  Father’s  presence, 

And  does  dwell  with  Him  once  more. 

Let  us  keep  her  pure  example 
In  our  hearts  and  dealings  too; 

Let  us  profit  by  her  teachings — - 
• To  our  God  be  faithful,  true. 

That  when  called  to  cross  the  river, 

We,  like  her,  may  ready  stand, 

And  may  sail  into  the  harbor, 

Where  all  faithful  Saints  will  land. 

Louisa  Pickett. 

Marion,  Cassia  Co.,  Idaho,  April  19,  1888. 


SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS. 


"He  is  idle  who  might  be  better  employed.” 

It  is  true  wisdom  to  know  just  wliat  to  do  at 
the  right  time-  “Aunt  Polly”  set  me  to  think- 
ing, or  rather  set  old  thoughts  in  motion,  in  her 
article  on  “Fancy  Work,”  in  a recent  issue  of 
the  Exponent.  I have  an  eye  for  the  beauti- 
ful, and  love  to  see  pretty  things  about  as  well 
as  any  body,  but  I think  we  should  indulge  in 
fancy  work  about  as  we  would  eat  a piece  of 
cake,  ora  dish  of  ice  cream.  There  is  so  much 
earnest  wTork  to  do,  so  much  to  learn  that  is 
really  necessary  to  health  and  happiness — and 
we  weary  both  body  and  brain,  expend  nervous 
vitality  upon  things  that  are  worse  than  useless 
— because  the  profit  or  pleasure  does  not  over- 
balance the  outlay  of  time  and  strength.  It 
is  a nice  point  to  be  able  to  define  the  time 
when  spare  moments  can  be  profitably  spared 
for  much  that  we  do. 

I often  think  if  young  ladies  could  look  into 
the  depths  of  their  ignorance,  and  sense  how 
poorly  equiped  they  are  with  a knowledge  of 
the  requirements  due  their  life-work,  they 
would  see  fewer  spare  moments  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  devote  to  fancy  work. 
Many  devotees  of  the  crochet  hook,  embroidery 
needle,  and  other  implements  of  ornamentation, 
deplore  their  lack  of  time  for  self  improvement. 
As  they  approach  the  holy  temple  of  matri- 
mony, their  thoughts  are  not  so  much  upon  the 
grave  duties  of  the  intelligent  management  of 
home  and  family,  as  upon  the  ornamenting  of 
the  home  and  the  trimming  of  the  wedding 
trousseau.  Oh,  the  endless  yards  of  edging, 
ric  rac,  feather  edge,  novelty,  etc.,  and  the 
tedious  hours  of  stitching  tucking  and  ruffling  on 
the  woman’s  enemy,  the  machine,  which  many 
girls  take  pride  in  doing  themselves — till  the 
wedding  morn  finds  them  exhausted  in  vital 
force,  nerves  prancing  around  the  tightest  ten- 
sion, the  emotions  in  an  overwrought  state  of 
excitement;  but  pride  and  vanity  are  gratified, 
and  a false  and  injurious  custom  smiles  grimly 
at  the  sad  havoc  its  tyranny  has  made. 

Now  comes  the  reaction,  pay  day  is  at  hand; 
the  should-be  blooming  bride  is  more  like  a 
wilted  flower;  she  has  been  “so  miserable”  ever 
since  her  marriage,  but  has  tried  to  regain  the 
old-time  buoyancy  by  forcing  herself  into 
increased  excitement  and  gaiety.  Oh,  the 
fatal  mistake!  Rest,  rest  is  the  proper  tonic. 
In  this  state  she  meets  the  sacred  mysteries  of 
maternity;  but,  instead  of  becoming  the  quali- 
fied guardian  of  so  precious  a trust  as  a human 
soul,  she  is  the  ailing  invalid,  a victim  to  what 
is  ignorantly  supposed  to  be  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  maternity.  Had  all  the  misplaced 
affection,  the  misspent  time,  misapplied  energy 
been  devoted  to  a proper  and  intelligent  pre- 
paration for  the  wedding,  by  taking  a course 
of  medical  studies — without  which  no  woman’s 
education  can  be  complete — how  different 
would  be  the  results.  As  every  mother  is  to 
be  warden  of  the  life  and  health  of  her  home, 
so  shotild  she  know  how  to  administer  their 
laws. 

Not  only  are  young  ladies,  but  the  mothers 
of  families,  carried  away,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
decorative  “craze,”  and  the  fear  and  torture,  of 
body  and  mind,  which  many  mothers  experi- 
ence in  the  rearing  of  their  families,  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  simple  laws  of  health,  is  sad  to 
contemplate.  If  baby  has  the  colic  or  any 
simple  ailment  or  disease  of  childhood,  the 
mother  is  powerless,  fill  grandma  or  the  doctor 
arrives;  or  if  indigestion  overtakes  any  member 
of  the  family,  as  the  result  of  ignorance  in 
preparing  digestible  food,  the  same  difficulty  is 
ever  present. 

“Oh,  mamma!  read  me  a pretty  story,”  says 
the  little  child,  who  has  lived,  despite  its 
mother’s  ignorance.  “No, darling, mamma  hasn’t 
time;  see  the  pretty  flowers  1 am  making  on 
your  dress.”  “Take  me  into  the  field  for 


pretty  flowers,  mamma;  I want  to  hear  the  birds 
sing,  too.”  “Oh,  now  mamma’s  too  busy;  I’ve  so 
much  fancy  work  to  do  for  my  little  girl.”  So 
the  weary  little  brain,  hungry  for  a story,  goes 
out  alone  to  learn  its  own  lessons  of  good  or 
evil.  What  beautiful  flowers  of  thought  and 
happiness  the  mother  has  denied  her  child’s 
heart,  to  work  them  on  the  perishable  dress. 
When  the  lovely  daughter  has  wandered  from 
your  control,  think,  oh,  vain  mother,  that,  per- 
haps, you  dug  the  impassable  gulph  between 
you  with  an  embroidery  needle  or  a crochet 
hook.  L.  T.  F- 


. NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Chicago  Law  Times  and  Bradw ell’s  Ap- 
pellate Court  Reports  are  published  and  edited 
by  female  lawyers. 

There  are  probably  a thousand  women  in 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh  who  work  in  iron  mills, 
making  bolts,  nuts,  hinges  and  barbed  wire. 

Mrs.  Tennyson  is  described  as  a sweet  grace- 
ful woman,  with  singularly  winning,  gentle 
manners,  but  looking  painfully  fragile  and 
wan. 

Queen  Victoria  is  the  first  English  reigning 
sovereign  who  has  visited  Florence  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  when  Richard  I.  passed 
through  the  city. 

Mrs.  Livermore  and  Mrs  Stanton,  in  1869,  in 
Illinois,  were  not  allowed  to  speak  until  they 
had  paid  a license  of  five  dollars.  “But  now,” 
said  Mrs.  Livermore  at  the  suffrage  festival, 
“instead  of  paying  for  a license  to  speak,  we 
make  everybody  pay  .a  dollar  to  'come  and 
hear.” 

The  Empress  Victoria  of  Germany  has 
turned  inventor.  From  plans  drawn  by  her,  a 
writing  desk  has  been  manufactured  which 
enables  the  Emperor  to  write  whether  lying  in 
bed  or  standing  up.  It  is  available  in  any 
position,  and  the  mechanism  is  said  to  be  in- 
tricate and  remarkably  effective. 

Princess  Irene  of  Hesse,  who  has  just  mar- 
ried Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  has  received  a 
thorough  housewife’s  training.  She  can  sew, 
make  bread,  and  do  everything  she  would  have 
to  do,  were  she  fated  to  become  the  wife  of  a 
poor  nian  All  the  Princesses  of  Hesse  were 
trained  in  this  way  by  their  mother,  the  late 
grand  duchess,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria. — 
Ex. 

Mrs.  Maria  E.  Beasley,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  made  a fortune  by  the  invention  of  a ma- 
chine for  the  construction  of  barrels,  which,  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  made  almost  wholly  by 
hand.  The  machine  is  worked  by  three  men 
and  turns  out  more  than  600  completed  barrels 
a day.  Mrs.  Beasley  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  of  wealthy  parents.  She  possesses 
remarkable  mechanical  genius.  Her  first  in- 
vention was  a machine  for  hooping  barrels.  It 
will  hoop  1,700  barrels  a day,  and  is  used  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. — Ex. 

The  Boston  Globe  advises  husbands  to  take 
home  flowers  to  their  wives  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  The  Globe  says,  “It  is  often  too  true 
that  the  very  men  who  think  nothing  is  too  good 
for  a girl  when  they  are  winning  her,  seem  to 
think  that  anything — or  nothing — is  good 
enough  for  her  once  she  is  won.  But  married 
men  are  not  all  of  that  stripe.  There  are 
Benedicts  who  keep  up  the  sweet  old  ways,  and 
regularly  buy  a bunch  of  posies  for  their 
better  halves.  Why  can’t  all  men  realize  that 
it  isn’t  enough  just  to  love  their  wives?  Why 
can’t  they  show  that  they  love  them?  If  hus- 
bands would  show  a little  more  attention  to 
their  wives,  there  would  be  fewer  divorce  cases 
in  our  courts.” 
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APOSTLE  ERASTUS  SNOW. 


Apostle  Erastus  Snow  died  at  his  residence  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  at  five  minutes  to  seven  o’clock, 
Sunday  evening,  May  27,  1888.  Bro.  Snow  was 
decended  from  one  of  the  early  New  England 
(Puritan)  families,  who  located  in  Mass.,  but  after- 
wards some  of  them  settled  in  northern  Vermont 

1 

where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  in  St.' 
Johnsbury,  Caledonia  Co.,  Vt.,  November  9,  18x8. 
His  parents  were  Levi  and  Lucina  Snow,  and  he 
was  one  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters.  Joseph 
Smith,  Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
Newel  K.  Whitney,  as  well  as  Erastus  Snow 
and  many  other  leading  men  of  the  Latter-day 
work,  were  born  in  Vermont.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  climate  and  conditions  of  country  have 
an  effect  upon  character,  and  these  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  were  of  that  honest,  upright,  sterling 
character  which  is  needful  to  make  Latter-day 
Saints. 

In  the  Spring  of  1832,  Elders  Orson  Pratt  and 
Luke  Johnson  carried  the  Gospel  into  that  region 
of  country  where  Levi  Snow’s  family  resided,  and 
two  of  the  sons,  William  and  Zerubbabel,  were 
baptized,  and  subsequently  nearly  the  whole 
family.  William  Snow  baptized  his  brother 
Erastus  Feb.  3,  1833.  and  he  was  ordained  a 
teacher  Jan.  28,  1834,  by  Elder  John  F.  Boynton. 
At  that  time  he  assisted  his  father  in  the. farm  work* 
but  he  also  labored  faithfully  in  the  ministry,  and 
visited  the  Saints  in  that  vicinity,  doing  mission- 
ary work  as  opportunity  offered.  November  135 
1834,  he  was  ordained  a Priest  by  his  brother 
William,  and  soon  after  traveled  as  a missionary 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire 
preaching  publicly  and  privately.  He  baptized 
quite  a number  into  the  Church  who  had  been 
converted  through  his  teaching.  August  16,  1835, 
he  was  ordained  an  Elder  by  Luke  Johnson,  and 
afterwards  traveled  and  preached  with  his  brother, 
Willard  Snow,  and  others  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont. 

He  left  his  home  in  St.  Johnsbury  for  Kirtland 
in  company  with  Hazen  Aldrich,  Nov.  8, 1835.  It 
was  quite  a journey  in  those  days  to  travel  700 
miles,  and  he  was  just  seventeen  the  day  after  they 
started.  While  crossing  Lake  Erie  they  came 
near  being  shipwrecked,  but  were  saved,  and  after 
rather  a rough  journey  they  reached  Kirtland  Dec. 
3,  1835. 

After  his  arrival  in  Kirtland,  then  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Saints,  Erastus  Snow  was  recog- 
nized as  a Syoung  Elder  of  great  promise.  He 
possessed  a fine  voice,  and  his  eloquence  was 
quite  remarkable  at  that  early  period,  although  his 
opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  had  been 
limited  to  a country  school  education.  In  the 
winter  of  1835-36,  he  attended  the  Elder’s  school 
in  Kirtland,  where  he  received  instruction,  both 
religious  and  secular,  and  he  was  an  attentive  and 
apt  student,  thirsting  for  intelligence.  Even  be- 


fore he  had  enjoyed  these  advantages,  his  sermons 
were  alluded  to  as  models  of  oratory  and  eloquence. 
Bro.  Snow  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Kirtland  Temple,  and  has  testified  of  the  wonderful 
gifts  and  manifestations  received  and  seen  therein. 
He  was  earnest  and  zealous  in  his  labors  in  the 
ministry  and  as  a missionary  among 

the  people,  converting  and  baptizing  many 
into  the  Church,  and  also  organiz- 

ing several  branches  in  various  districts  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  labored  some  months. 
Like  many  other  Elders  in  those  days,  he  suffered 
from  prejudice,  and  had  narrow  escapes  from 
mob  violence.  He  afterwards  went  out  in  other 
directions  on  other  missions  in  several  of  the 
Stakes,  and  was  very  successful  in  evangelical 
work.  Elder  E.  Snow  was  often  engaged  in  public 
discussions  with  men  of  talent  and  public  notoriety 
among  the  sectarian  world,  and  although  young  in 
years,  and  not  possessing  the  collegiate  education 
that  ministers  are  expected  to  receive  in  the  out- 
side world,  yet  he  invariably  succeeded  in  debate 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  He  was  famil- 
iar with  the  Scriptures,  and  his  reasoning  was 
logical  and  convincing  to  the  honest-hearted. 

In  1838,  after  a mission  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  he  went  up  to  Far  West,  where  his 
parents  and'  other  relatives  had  removed  from 
Vermont.  It  wa^  there  he  married,  December  13, 
1838,  Artemisia  Beman.  His  subsequent  career 
in  Missouri  is  spoken  of  as  a very  important  era 
in  his  life.  With  other  brethren,  he  aided  in  the 
attempt  of  the  Prophet  and  those  imprisoned  with 
him,  to  escape  from  Liberty  Jail,  Feb.  8,  1839,  and 
was,  with  his  companions,  arrested  and  imprisoned 
and  afterwards  tried,  when  he  plead  his  own  cause 
in  the  court  with  such  soundness  and  eloquence, 
that  the  judge  inquired  flfhere  he  had  studied 
law. 

After  the  Saints  were  driven  from  Missouri, 
Brother  Snow  located  his  family  in  Montrose,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi  from  Nauvoo. 
He  performed  some  missions  in  Illinois,  and  ad- 
ministered to  many  who  were  sick 
until  he  himself  was  prostrated.  At 
the  October  Conference,  in  1839,  he 
was  made  a member  of  the  High  Council  at 
Montrose.  Like  many  others  of  the  Saints  in 
these  trying  times,  he  and  his  family  were  severe- 
ly afflicted  with  fever  and  ague.  In  the  Spring  of 
1S40,  Elder  Snow  started  on  another  mission  to 
the  East,  preaching  and  traveling  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  laboring  with  great  diligence 
and  accomplishing  a great  work. 

In  August  1841  he  left  that  field  of  labor  to  go  to 
Salem.  Mass.,  where  his  success  was  almost  un- 
bounded; his  mission  and  labors  extended  into 
neighboring  towns,  both  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  and  also  into  the  cultured  city 
of  Boston.  We  remember  very  well  hearing  of 
his  fame  in  that  region  of  country  when  Mormon- 
ism  first  began  to  be  spoken  of  up  among  the  New 
England  hills  in  the  Connecticut  valley,”  and  how 
expectation  was  on  tiptoe  when  the  news  was 
brought  that  j^oung  Erastus  Snow  was  coming  up 
there  to  preach.  The  impression  of'him  at  that 
time  among  the  local  Saints  was  that  he  was 
equal  to  Daniel  Webster  in  eloquence  and  intelli- 
gence. He  was  looked  upon  by  the  village  folks 
as  an  Eastern  man,  and  not  so  much  of  a pilgrim 
and  wanderer  as  other  “Mormon”  Elders  who 
came  and  preached  from  time  to  time.  The  idea 
of  his  being  like  Daniel  Webster  was  not  out  of 
the  way,  as  the  future  verified  his  statesmanship 
and  his  adaptation  for  legislative  work  and  in- 
fluence in  “the  arena  of  politics,”  so  called. 

Elder  Snow  was  in  Massachusetts  on  his  second 
mission  there,  when  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch 
were  killed,  and  hearing  of  the  tragedy  he  re- 
turned to  Nauvoo.  Brother  Snow  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  Temple  work  until  the  exodus,  and 
left  Nauvoo  Feb.  16,1846,  with  the  first  companies 
of  the  exiled  Saints  on  their  journey  westward. 


From  Mt.  Pisgah  he  made  a return  trip  to  Nauvoo, 
and  then  came  on  to  Council  Bluffs. 

Elder  Snow  was  selected  as  one  of  the  Pioneers 
to  seek  out  a resting  place  for  the  Saints,  and  as 
has  often  been  told,  was  one  of  the  first  to  look 
upon  this  beautiful  valley  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1847,  the  other  being  Orson  Pratt. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  an  item  here 
and  there  of  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great  and 
good  man,  but  his  days  were  full  ot  usefulness 
and  his  ways  and  words  were  always  rich  in  wis- 
dom and  in  the  gifts  of  the  Gospel  with  which  he 
was  endowed  from  his  youth  until  the  time  of  his 
decease.  After  the  organization  of  the  First 
Presidency  from  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  causing  three  vacancies.  There  was 
still  another  vacancy  caused  by  Lyman  Wight’s 
apostacy,  and  four  brethren  were  chosen.  Elder 
Erastus  Snow  was  one  of  the  chosen  four  or- 
dained to  fill  the  vacant  places.  In  October  Con- 
ference following  he  was  appointed  to  go  on  a 
mission  to  Denmark  and  landed  in  Copenhagen 
in  June  1850.  This  was  one  of  the  great  open- 
ings of  missionary  work, for  the  Gospel  has  spread 
throughouut  Scandinavia  from  city  to  city  and 
county  to  county  and  many  thousands  have  been 
gat  ered  home  to  Zion.  This  mission  alone  would 
have  immortalized  the  memory  of  Erastus  Snow, 
but  his  efforts  in  the  cause  have  never  ceased  or 
wavered,  but  his  course*  has  been  onward  and  his 
labors  untiring.  As  a colonizer  in  Utah  and  ad. 
jacent  lands  he  as  ever  been  indefatigable, 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  open  up  towns  or 
abiding  places,  or  to  subdue  the  soil  and  make 
homes  for  the  people. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Erastus  Snow  as  a 
colonizex  was  second  only  to  Brigham  Young. 
Southern  Utah  is  in  itself  a positive  proof  of  his 
labors,  enterprise  and  development,  as  it  is  well 
known  to  all  familiar  with  the  country  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  desolate  and  forbidding  regions, 
yet  the  Saints  under  his  advice  and  leadership 
have  made  themselves  desirable  homes  and  built 
up  and  beautified  towns,  cities  and  farms,  and 
erected  in  its  midst  a magnificent  Temple; 
throughout  that  part  of  Utah  Bro.  Snow  is  every- 
where recognized  and  spoken  of  as  a father  to  the 
people. 

During  the  last  few  years  he  has  traveled  and 
labored  in  establishing  settlements  and  arranging 
and  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Saints  in  Arizona 
and  Mexico.  He  possessed  the  indomitable  will 
determination  and  heroism  that  characterized  the 
New  Englanders  from  whom  he  was  descended) 
and  which  many  of  the  leaders  of  this  Church 
inherited  from  their  noble  ancestors.  The  Lord 
raised  up  just  such  men  and  women  as  were 
needed  to  establish  and  maintain  the  principles 
of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  and  Bro.  Snow  is  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  strong  and  unflinching 
characteristics  of  the  class  of  men  that  are 
needed  to  carry  on  the  Latter-day  work  He  was 
not  only  faithful  honest  and  upright  among  men 
and  in  his  public  life,  but  he  was  exemplary  as  a 
husband  and  father  in  his  family  relations.  He 
has  left  a large  family  to  mourn  his  loss,  but  they 
have  the  comfort  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel 
and  an  assurance  that  reaches  beyond  the  grave 
that  if  they  remain  faithful  and  true  they  will  meet 
him  again  and  enjoy  his  society  where  there  is  no 
pain  or  parting  and  all  tears  are  wiped  away. 

The  funeral  of  Apostle  E.  Snow  was  held  in  the 
Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City,  May  30th,  services 
commencing  at  12  m.  The  body  of  Bro.  Snow 
lay  in  state  from  8 o’clock  in  the  morniftg,  and 
many  thousands  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a last  look  at  the  face  of  the  de. 
ceased.  The  beauty  and  purity  of  the  white 
emblems  used  in  draping,  with  running  lines  of 
evergreens  and  white  flowers,  was  very  striking, 
and  was  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  views  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  There  were  many  vases  o* 
flowers  and  floral  tokens  of  love  in  suitable  de- 
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signs,  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  one  in  the  j 
shape  of  a tombstone,  around  which  were  lovely  j 
flowers,  with  a floral  base  of  appropriate  propor-  j 
tions.  In  the  centre  of  the  floral  frame  was  an  in- 
scription printed  on  white  silk  in  gilt  letters;  it 
was  a token  of  love  from  the  Scandinavians: 

“Erastus  Snow,  Apostle  to  the  Scandinavians. 
Token  of  Respect,  in  behalf  of  50,000  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints 
who  have  embraced  the  Truth  in  Denmark, Sweden 
and  Norway,  as  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel  door  be- 
ing opened  in  those  countries  in  1850-52,  by  our 
beloved  and  esteemed  Apostle,  Erastus  Snow.” 

The  entire  effect  of  the  decorating  of  the  hall 
was  exquisitely  elegant.  The  band  played  a 
solemn  dirge  preliminary  to  the  services,  which 
were  presided  over  by  Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow. 
The  singing  by  the  Tabernacle  choir  was  excellent, 
and  the  selections  tender  and  soothing.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Apostle  F.  D.  Richards.  Apostle 
Lorenzo  Snow  opened  his  discourse  by  reading 
the  13th  verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Revela- 
tions: 

And  I heard  a voice  from  heaven  saying  unto 
me,  Write,  Blessed  are  the-dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors;  and  their  works 
do  follow  them. 

The  other  speakers  were  Prest.  A.  O.  Smoot,  of 
Provo,  Prest.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  Coun.  D.  H. 
Wells,  Elder  Andrew  Jenson  and  Apostle  F.  D. 
Richards;  also  Apostle  H.  J.  Grant,  who  read  a 
few  words  written  by  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher; 
he  was  followed  by  Apostle  J.  H.  Smith,  who, 
after  addressing  the  congregation  a few  minutes, 
read  a communication  from  Prest.  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff in  behalf  of  the  absent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Apostles. 

The  choir  sang, 

“Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee.” 

Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Patriarch  John 
Smith. 

The  procession  was  formed  with  the  band  and 
Apostles  as  pall  bearers,  after  these  the  hearse, 
the  family,  the  choir  and  the  various  quorums  of 
the  priesthood,  followed  by  citizens.  At  the  ceme- 
tery the  choir  sang, 

“O,  my  Father,  Thou  that  dwellest.1’ 

Coun.  D.  H.  Wells  offered  up  a dedicatory 
prayer,  and  the  body  of  this  illustrious  Apostle 
was  consigned  to  its  last  resting  place  to  await  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  13th  Ward  Primary 
Association  of  this  city  was  held  in  the  Ward  As- 
sembly Rooms,  Mvy  25th,  at  half  past  three  p.m., 
Miss  Kate  Wells  presiding.  Meeting  commenced 
with  singing,  “The  children  are  praying  for  me.” 
Prayer  by  Coun.  Empey.  After  singing  again, 
reading  of  minutes,  report,  etc.,  the  programme 
was  carried  out  as  follows:  Recitation,  Charlie 

Peterson,  “Scatter  the  gems  of  the  beautiful;” 
Song,  by  Irene  Merrill,  Belle  Barrett  and 
Guinheld  Peterson,  “I  cannot  catch  the  sun- 
beams;” Questions  on  the  Bible  answered  by  the 
children ; Song,  Lena  Stromberg ; Bible  Recitation 
Bella  Barrell ; Song,  May  Edwards  and  Agnes 
Kenner;  Recitation,  Lettie  Carter,  “The  Sailor;” 
Song,  Daisie  Newton;  a Prize  Essay,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  was  read  by  Miss 
Thomas;  the  children  then  responded  with  senti- 
ments, verses  from  the  Bible,  proverbs,  maxims, 
etc,  Remarks  were  then  made  by  Sisters  E.  C.  ; 
Clawson,  L.  A.  Wells,  R.  C.  Atwood,  E.  B.  Wells,  ! 
B.  W.  Smith  and  Bishop  Atwood.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Miss  Annie  Thomas,  as  Counselor,  was 
accepfed,  and  Miss  Lillie  Mortenson  and  Miss 
Agnes  Kenner  were  chosen  as  Counselors,  Miss 


May  Merrill,  Secretary,  and  Miss  Gertie  Peterson, 
Ass’t  Secretary.  The  children  sang,  “Good 
Night,”  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
Thomas  Sloan. 


[For  the  Exponent.] 

TO  THE  SISTERS. 

To  you  who  are  rearing  families,  and  you  who 
are  just  married,  I have  a few  words  to  say: 

In  the  beginning  the  curse  was  pronounced  upon 
Eve,  that  she  should  bringforth  children  in  sorrow. 
But  has  not  the  time  come  when  the  curse  will  be 
taken  from  the  daughters  of  Eve?  not  by  deadly 
chloroform,  but  by  natural  means,  that  is  within 
the  reach  of  everyone. 

If  women  would  live  in  a more  healthy  manner, 
leave  off  corsets,  breathe  pure  air,  take  the  right 
course  to  strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles,  and 
live  on  a fruit  diet,  keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom  and 
the  celestial  law,  I know  that  in  natural  cases 
childbirth  would  be  almost  painless  What  a 
blessing,  what  a boon  to  women!  It  depends  up- 
on yourselves  whether  you  suffer  or  not. 

I have  had  two  children  born  with  scarcely  any 
pain,  and  three  others  without  the  assistance  of 
a midwife.  I only  mention  this  to  show  that  I 
know  that  labors  can  be  painless,  or  nearly  so.  If 
a child  is  pitched,  flannels  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  placed  on  the  abdomen  as  hot  as  possible, 
and  a dry  one  over  to  exclude  the  air,  will  relax 
the  system  and  give  help  right  away;  and  in  one 
case,  by  that  method,  the  child  that  had  presented 
wrong,  turned  of  its  own  accord  to  a head  pre- 
sentation, and  was  born  with  but  a few  pains. 

The  dress  should  be  worn  loose,  so  that  women 
will  not  feel  so  sick  in  the  morning,  and  in  fact 
tight  dresses  should  never  be  worn,  as  they  restrict 
the  circulation  and  the  breathing,  and  tight  lacing 
forces  the  internal  organs  out  of  place,  laps  the 
ribs,  and  produces  a great  deal  of  suffering,  and 
often  death. 

If  you  don’t  feel  like  eating  in  the  morning, 
don’t  eat  until  you  are  hungry.  That  is  a good 
maxim  throughout  life;  hunger  demands  food,  but 
if  the  stomach  is  crowded  with  food,  when  it  can- 
not digest  it,  then  it  produces  sickness  at  the 
stomach  and  other  ailments. 

Everyone  should  study  themselves,  and  they 
can  soon  find  out  what  benefits  them.  If  an 
article  of  diet  is  disliked,  don’t  force  yourself  to 
eat,  but  get  something  else  agreeable.  For 
biliousness  and  sickness  at  the  stomach,  drink 
something  sour — vinegar,  water  and  sugar,  lemon- 
ade, drinks  from  cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and 
sugar  are  healthy  and  good  for  summer. 

Avoid  cooking,  when  the  sight  and  smell  of 
victuals  makes  you  sick.  In  the  first  months  of 
pregnancy  a women  needs  help,  when  she  can 
scarcely  drag  around,  and  sleep  and  rest  ought  to 
be  her  portion. 

A fruit  diet  overcomes  constipation,  while  pills 
and  physic  do  more  harm  than  good;  a relaxing 
diet  is  much  better. 

Keep  the  Word  of  Wisdom.  Tea  stimulates,  but 
depresses,  brings  on  sick  headache  and  numerous 
evils.  How  little  would  we  suffer  if  we  did  as  the 
Lord  has  told  us. 

For  heartburn  do  without  a meal,  that  is  the 
best  remedy. 

Don’t  work  so  hard  that  you  are  all  of  the  time 
tired,  and  in  consequence  have  a feeble  child,  that 
soon  dies,  or  has  a struggle  to  live.  Rest  when- 
ever inclined,  or  change  hard  work  to  light,  and 
delight  in  what  you  are  doing. 

When  the  system  needs  sleep,  do  not  try  by 
washing  your  face  in  cold  water,  going  into  the 
open  air,  drinking  tea,  and  other  ways,  to  rouse 
yourselves  to  do  more  work,  but  sleep  until  you  1 
have  had  your  sleep  out,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  , 
with  more  energy  and  better  health.  I 

Be  out  doors  as  much  as  possible;  breathe  the 
pure  air,  and  breathe  deeply. 


You  that  need,  try,  and  see  if  suffering  cannot 
be  avoided,  your  own  lives  happier  and  healthier, 
and  your  children  consequently  healthier  and 
longer  lived. 

Emily  B.  Spencer. 


MAY-DAY  PICNIC. 

Dear  Editor: 

I thought  I would  give  you  a brief  account  of 
our  May-day  celebration,  which  was  certainly  an 
enjoyable  time  to  all  who  participated  in  it. 

It  had  been  arranged,  under  the  auspicies  of  the 
Mesa  Relief  Society, for  both  old  and  young  to  meet 
at  a grove  about  two  miles  out  of  town,  but  this 
part  was  changed,  and  it  was  concluded  best  to 
meet  at  the  bowery,  reserving  the  hall  for  the  pic- 
nic. At  10  a. m.  the  children  came  in  crowds,  girls 
dressed  with  a profusion  of  flowers. 

The  May  queen,  with  her  twelve  maids  of  honor, 
looked,  in  their  pure  white,  emblems  of  purity  and 
innocence. 

Opening  speech  by  Prest.  C.  I.  Robson,  who 
gave  a retrospective  view  of  this  custom  of  cele- 
brating the  1st  day  of  May,  which  had  prevailed 
throughout  Christendom  for  so  many  ages  past, 
tracing  it  back  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  could  not  find  any  authorized  account  as  to  its 
origin.  He  supposed,  as  the  month  of  May 
ushered  in  the  season  of  flowers,  therefore  it  was 
celebrated  as  a festal  holiday. 

Then  followed  the  crowning  of  the  May-queen 
— Miss  Amy  Babbitt — by  maids  of  honor,  with 
appropriate  songs. 

A speech  by  the  May-queen  was  delivered  in  an 
easy,  graceful  manner,  which  quite  captivated  the 
hearts  of  her  audience.  Songs,  recitations  and 
dialogues  occupied  the  rest  of  the  forenoonj  until 
it  was  pronounced  picnic  time,  and  then  such  a 
busy  time  for  busy  hands. 

Tables  were  arranged  in  the  Society  Hall  tor 
those  who  chose  to  go  there;  some  preferred  the 
bowery  as  the  coolest  place,  others  hied  to  some 
of  the  numerous  shade  trees,  that  spread  their 
cooling  branches  nearby.  It  was  joyous  confusion, 
and  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell.  Families 
and  friends  grouped  together  in  a kind-of-do-as- 
you-please  style,  and  all  acknowledged  that  there 
was  much  enjoyment  to  be  reaped  from  a genuine 
picnic. 

Quite  a number  of  our  Lamanite  brethren  and 
sisters  from  the  Papage  Ward  were  present  by 
invitation,  and  enjoyed  it  immensely,  especially 
the  picnic  part  of  it.  They  were  dressed  clean 
and  neat,  and  behaved  with  great  decorum. 

We  met  again  in  the  afternoon  at  the  call  of  the 
Union  Brass  Band,  when  more  songs  and  recita- 
tions were  rendered  by  members  of  the  Primary 
in  a very  creditable  manner.  A song  by  Mother 
Everett,  who  is  seventy-eight  years  of  age, brought 
down  the  house;  also  a song  by  the  Sunday 
School  choir,  entitled,  “The  Picnic,”  was  beauti- 
fully rendered.  I almost  forgot  to  mention  the 
beautiful  singing  of  our  native  brethren  and  sisters. 
They  sang  from  the  Latter-day  Saints’ Hymn  Bookj 
under  the  direction  of  Sister  Thankful  Harmon, 
who  certainly  deserves  great  credit,  and  has  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  her  choir.  They  have  sweet, 
musical  voices,  bass,  alto  and  tenor ; each  part  is 
rendered  harmoniously,  without  any  clashing.  At 
five  o’clock  dancing  for  the  children,  in  the  even- 
ing foi  adults. 

Everything  passed  oft  pleasantly.  Some 
strangers  who  were  present  were  heard  to  say  it 
was  the  most  sociable,  enjoyable  affair  of  the  kind 
they  had  ever  witnessed.  S.  M. 


A SISTER’S  BLESSING. 

As  I lay  resting  on  my  bed, 

Listening  to  raindrops  overhead, 

My  thoughts  revert  to  thee, 

To  thy  labors  and  thy  destiny. 

And  I say  in  my  inmost  soul,  Sister  Jane,  thou 
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art  one  of  nature, s noble  women;  blest  with  a 
heart  and  mind  that  can  expand  so  as  to  feel  for 
all  our  Father’s  weak  and  afflicted  ones,  and  all 
who  need  succor  and  aid;  and  also  with  a hand 
that  has  not  been  withheld  in  times  of  need,  for 
at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four  has  it  been  seen 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  without 
thought  of  recompense.  In  thy  public  labors 
thou  hast  sought  the  glory  of  the  F ather  in  heaven, 
and  the  welfare  of  thy  fellow  creatures,  rather 
than  the  praise  of  men.  He  who  looketh  upon 
things  as  they  really  do  exist,  knoweth  the  integri- 
ty of  thy  heart.  What  ever  thy  faults  may  be,  thy 
noble  qualities  go  far  exceed  them,  that  they  are 
buried  forever  in  oblivion  to  those  who  know  thee 
as  thou  art,  and  can  appreciate  thy  worth  judging 
from  a standpoint  of  justice.  I sincerely  believe 
thou  art  one  of  the  noble  spirits  reserved  to  come 
upon  the  earth  in  the  last  days,  so  faithful  thou 
hast  been. 

Continue  faithful  in  all  thy  labors,  wherever  thy 
lot  may  be.  When  thou  leavest  this  world  o 
trials,  and  shall  receive  again  the  intelligence  thy 
spirit  had  in  its  former  state,  united  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  gained  here,  thou  wilt  sing 
for  joy  the  song  of  the  redeemed. 

Then,  take  joy  and  comfort  in  thy  labors  of  love, 
knowing  that  trials  and  troubles  are  necessary  for 
the  perfecting  of- the  Saints.  Be  humble  and  ac- 
knowledge the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  things. 

D.  E.  D. 


April  25,  1888. 


ONE  MORE  INSTANCE. 


So  much  has  been  written  about  the  suffer- 
ing, persecutions  and  trials  of  the  Mormon 
women  during,  the  early  days  of  our 
Church,  that  it  must  seem  to  many  that  there 
is  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  note,  but  has  been 
recorded  in  our  journals.  Yet  there  have  been, 

I have  no  doubt,  many  scenes  in  the  lives  of 
these  noble  women  that  have  not  found  record, 
except  in  that  great  Book  of  Life,  out  of  which 
we  all,  some  day,  shall  be  judged. 

One  by  one  our  mothers,  the  witnesses,  and 
often  the  victims  of  the  early  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  are  passing  away;  soon  there  will 
be  none  left  to  tell  the  tales  of  trials  and  en- 
durance to  their  childi’en,  to  whom  the  names 
of  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  fraught  with  dire- 
ful reflections. 

One  of  these  aged  mothers,  who  was  a 
victim  to  the  unjust  and  cruel  persecution  of  a 
Missouri  mob, has  passed  into  that  quiet  rest  that 
only  the  righteous  know.  In  the  humble 
home,  where  she  had  reared  her  sons  and 
daughters  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  and 
nursed  her  grandchildren  upon  her  knee,  her 
pure  spirit  went  softly  out  from  the  home  in 
which  she  had  known  so  much  of  sorrow  and 
of  suffering,  to  Him  whose  arm  had  been 
around,  and  whose  promises  had  sustained  her 
through  all  her  years  of  trial. 

All  that  loving  hands  could  do  had  been 
done,  and  she  lay  enfolded  in  her  robe  of 
snowy  white,  upon  which  the  little  grandchild- 
ren, in  loving  tenderness,  had  each  laid  their 
tribute  of  flowers.  Her  withered,  toil-hardened 
hands  were  crossed  upon  the  bosom  that  had 
never  breathed  aught  but  breaths  of  kindness; 
the  aged  face  seamed  by  more  furrows  than 
those  made  by  time,  bore  a peaceful,  holy  calm 
upon  it,  as  though  the  spirit  had,  ere  its  de- 
parture from  its  earthly  tenament,  left  upon 
it  the  impress  of  its  coming  glory. 

She  was  a person  of  not  much  note,  and  the 
crowd  assembled  at  this,. her  last  earthly  re- 
ception, was  not  a large  one,  and  was  composed 
mostly  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  her  best, 
and  from  one  of  those,  one  who  lived  close  in 
her  affections,  I learned  this  story  of  her  life, 
which,  since  it  had  never  been  told,  I promised 
myself  I would  write  up  in  my  poor  way,  that 


it  may  find  its  place  among  its  kindred  circum- 
stances. 

She  was  a Norwegian  by  birth,  an  early  con- 
vert to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  I have  forgotten,  if  I was  told  the 
year  of  her  emigration  to  America,  with  her 
husband  and  family.  The  little  means  they 
had  saved,  by  dint  of  hard  labor  and  close 
economy  in  their  native  land,  was  exhausted 
by  the  time  they  reached  New  York,  but  keep- 
ing their  eye  upon  the  West,  they  pushed  on  as 
far  as  Missouri,  working  their  way  as  they 
went. 

In  this  state  they  sought  labor  whereby  to 
raise  means  to  purchase  a team  and  wagon, 
which  was  necessary  to  take  them  to  Utah. 
The  husband  succeeded  in  getting  a position 
among  mill  men,  and  the  wife  sought  work 
among  the  different  families  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Before  the  year  waned  they  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  the  coveted  and  much 
needed  team  and  wagon,  also  one  cow. 

During  their  stay  in  Missouri  they  were 
much  harassed  by  the  mobocratic  spirit  which 
prevailed  there  against  the  Saints,  but  when 
they  were  in  all  readiness  to  commence  their 
journey  into  Iowa  where  they  were  to  join  a 
company  of  Saints  enroute  to  Zion,  they  were 
forbidden  to  leave,  and  ordered  to  denounce 
their  delusion,  as  their  religion  was;  they,  how- 
ever, continued  to  make  preparation  to  leave. 
The  husband  had  fulfilled  his  contract  faith- 
fully with  his  employers,  and  could  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  detained.  To  hinder 
him  his  enemies  stole  one  ox  from  his  hard 
earned  teem,  but  he  yoked  the  cow  beside  the 
odd  ox.  A mob  made  search  for  the  husband, 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  they  found  him.  He 
skulked  his  way  out  of  the  neighborhood, 
while  the  wife  put  their  few  effects  into  the 
wagon,  yoked  the  unmatched  team  and  started. 
She  had  not  gone  far  when  the  mob  assailed 
her,  and  tore  from  her, her  little  son,  the  oldest 
of  herchildren.  Filled  with  terror  and  despair , 
the  poor  woman  sought  an  officer  of  the  law; 
this  proved  no  easy  task  for  her,  as  no  one 
seemed  very  anxious  to  serve  her;  however,  as 
she  could  identify  two  or  three  of  the  party 
who  had  assailed  her,  she  succeeded  in  getting 
a hearing  before  a justice  of  the  peace.  What 
was  done  or  said  in  the  court  she  knew  nothing, 
as  she  could  understand  scarcely  a word  of  the 
English  language,  but  at  the  close  her  child 
was  restored  to  her,  and  feeling  once  more 
happy,  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and  left  the 
room.  Before  she  had  gone  far  she  was  again 
assailed  and  a second  time  he  was  snatched 
from  her.  Again  she  sought  the  officer  and 
asked  redress,  but  he  said  though  he  was  sorry 
for  her,  yet  he  could  do  nothing  for  her  unless 
she  could  identify  the  parties  who  had  wronged 
her;  this  she  could  not  do,  as  the  men  had 
masked  their  faces. 

For  days  this  poor  Norwegian  family  lin- 
gered in  the  neighborhood,  begging  and  sup- 
plicating the  people  for  help  to  find  their  little 
one,  but  to  no  purpose.  To  be  a “Mormon”  in 
those  cruel  days  of  Missouri  was  only  to  incite 
hatred  and  persecution,  and  no  one  heeded 
their  distress  or  tried  to  aid  them,  till,  finally, 
through  fear  of  death  to  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  their  little  flock,  they  were  forced  to 
leave  their  little  boy,  whom  they  never  saw 
again.  After  they  reached  Utah,  and  had  be- 
come more  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the 
country,  they  made  renewed  efforts  to  find 
some  trace  of  him,  but  with  no  avail. 

What  sufferings  were  imposed  upon  him  by 
his  fiendish  captors  during  his  childish  years, 
what  the  end  of  his  career  was  alter  a life  of 
association  with  such  men — cruel  as  they  were 
— what  temptations  may  have  assailed  him  and 
drawn  him  into  sin  and  wickedness,  what 
crimes  he  may  have  committed,  were  thoughts 
that  settled  around  the  poor  mother’s  heart,  a 
burden  of  sorrow  that  was  lifted  only  when 


death  set  his  seal  upon  her  forehead  on  that 
bright  morning  of  the  day  on  xvhich  my  story 
opens. 

And  this  story  of  hers  is  only  one  tale  out 
of  many  that  might  be  told.  Hers  is  only  one 
more  white  robe  among  the  righteous  throng 
that  surrounds  the  throne  of  the  Father;  she 
is  one  more  whose  garments  have  been  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb;  one  more  who 
has  gained  the  victory  over  death  and  her 
enemies,  and  reached  that  place  where  “the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest.” 

Nemo. 
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DAVIS  STAKE. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  Davis  Stake  was  held  in  Farming- 
ton  meeting  house  on  Friday,  April  20th, 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Clark  presiding.  Present  On  the 
stand  were  Mrs.  M.  1.  Horne, Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells, 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Clark,  Mrs.  Lucinda  Brown. 
Meeting  opened  by  singing.  Prayer  by  Bishop 
Secrist.  Continued  with  singing,  Minutes  of 
theyirevious  confermce  read  and  accepted. 
The  Relief  Society  of  East  Bountiful,  Center- 
ville, Farmington  and  lvaysville  were  then 
represented  by  the  respective  presidents. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Clark  made  the  opening  re- 
marks. Spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God  and 
His  blessings  towards  us  as  a people,  hoped  we 
all  appreciated  the  same;  felt  sure  that  we  were 
engaged  in  a good  work  and  the  Lord  would 
protect  us  if  we  were  faithful. 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Horne  urged  the  necessity  of  at 
tending  onr  meetings;  thought  many  did  not 
appreciate  these  organizations  as  they  should; 
we  should  learn  the  responsibility  that  is  rest- 
ing upon  us.  Spoke  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
pressing on  the  minds  of  ourchildren  the  truth 
of  this  work.  Also  spoke  of  the  important 
mission  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  in  estab- 
lishing this  work;  made  many  other  excellent 
remarks. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  Spoke  of  the  trials  this  peo- 
ple were  passing  through, but  said  it  isspreading 
the  Gospel  more  widely  than  ever;  was  sure 
there  was  a bright  future  before  us,  urged  the 
sisters  to  take  care  of  their  bodies,  take  time  to 
rest  and  read  and  inform  their  minds;  urged 
the  necessity  of  sending  the  children  to  the 
Primary. 

Bishop  Secrist  said  he  had  heard  many 
good  things  this  morning  and  could  bear  testi- 
mony that  they  were  the  truth.  The  Relief 
Society  is  one  of  the  organizations  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  Asked  the  Lord  to  bless 
the  sisters  for  he  felt  they  were  doing  much 
good. 

Adjourned  until  2 p.m.  by  singing  “Lord, 
dismiss  us  wiith  thy  blessing.”  Benediction 
by  Brother  Tibbetts. 

Afternoon  session:  Meeting  commenced 

with  singing  “We  thank  Thee,  O God,  for  a 
Prophet.  Prayer  by  Johnathan  Wood.  Sing- 
ing, “Lo,  the  mighty  God  appearing.” 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells  was  the  first  speaker;  ex- 
pressed herself  as  being  very  thankful  that 
she  had  been  able  to  keep  the  faith  and  endure 
the  many  trials  the  Saints  had  been  allotted  to 
pass  through.  They  have  been  good  lessons 
for  us,  and  if  we  have  not  profited  by  them 
we  must  be  very  dull.advised  all  to  watch  them- 
selves for  the  adversary  tries  harder  to  over- 
come those  that  have  made  covenants  with  the 
Lord.  She  also  spoke  on  many  more  interest- 
ing subjects,  among  others  the  storing  of  grain 
for  a time  of  need. 

Mrs.  M.  I.  Horne  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
our  improving  our  minds,  gaining  all  the 
knowledge  that  we  can,  for  that  remains  with 
us;  while  we  have  to  leave  behind  us  all  the 
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wealth  we  accumulate;  thought  it  was  no  time 
for  folly  and  vanity,  but  more  of  a time  for 
feasting  and  prayer  spoke  of  the  necessity  of 
being  very  watchful  of  our  children.,  to  try 
and  keep  them  from  coming  in  contact  with 
evil  influences;  set  good  examples  for  them  to 
follow  and  said  many  more  excellent  things. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Brown  was  glad  to  meet  with 
her  sisters;  feared  that  we  did  not  appreciate 
the  blessings  that  we  enjoy;  asked  the  sisters  if 
they  remembered  to  pray  for  those  who  were 
in  exile  and  deprived  of  their  liberty;  never 
had  seen  a time  when  she  felt  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  all  things  as  she  did 
at  the  present.  Exhorted  all  to  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  love;  never  speak  evil  of 
each  other;  knew  this  was  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  thought  we  should  all  be  interested  in 
building  it  up. 

Mrs.  MaryS.  Clark  made  the  closing  remarks; 
said  the  time  seemed  too  short  whenever  we 
met  together;  would  like  to  have  heard  from 
the  brethren;  spoke  of  the  work  for  the  dead, 
that  we  should  all  be  interested  in  this  great 
work;  let  us  all  remember  our  prayers,  seek  for 
the  sweet  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, 
watch  ourselves,  and  try  and  prepare  ourselves 
to  meet  our  friends  who  have  gone  behind  the 
veil.  May  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  be  with 
us,  is  my  prayer. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months,  to 
meet  at  Kaysville.  Singing,  “Truth  reflects 
upon  our  senses.”  Benediction  by  Ezra  T. 
Clark. 

Rhoda  Hinman,  Sec- 
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WOMAN  UNDER  THE  LAW. 

♦ 

This  division  will  include  that  which  custom 
has  legalized  without  enactments,  as  well  as 
that  found  in  the  written  code.  The  four  sects 
of  Mohammedans  receive  their  code  of  law 
as  well  as  of  morals  from  the  Koran.  So 
strongly  rooted  is  this  faith,  that  even  as  the 
English  have  found  it  unwise  to  change  from 
the  Mohammedan  law  in  India,  the  framers  of 
the  code  adopted  for  the  native  courts  just 
established  in  Egypt,  have  but  copied  the  Koran 
in  all  that  relates  to  marriage,  polygamy,  di- 
vorce and  concubinage.  A Muslim  may  have 
at  one  time  four  wives,  and  the  Book  says:  “If 
you  cannot  act  equitably  by  them,  take  from 
those  whom  your  right  hand  has  acquired,” 
meaning  slaves.  Mohammedans  believe  that 
woman  is  created  for  man’s  pleasure  and  com- 
fort, and  that  though. she  is  crafty  and  danger- 
ous, she  must  be  made  to  serve  him  with  as 
little  bother  as  possible,  during  the  time  he  de- 
sires her.  She  will  not  follow  him  to  Paradise 
unless  he  wishes  her  presence,  and  he  religiously 
expects  to  have  better  society.  The  Koran  has 
a full  recognition  of  slavery  and  supposes  it  to 
be  a perpetual  institution  of  the  country.  A 
slave  may  not  marry  her  master,  while  a slave, 
but  the  mother  of  her  master’s  child  is  usually 
emancipated,  and  the  child  is  a legitimate  heir. 
When  a girl  is  old  enough  to  marry,  she  can  of 
her  own  free  will  marry  aDy  man  by  consenting 
and  receiving  a part  of  her  dower;  but  the 
consent  of  the  girl  who  i3  not  old  enough  to 
marry,  is  not  required,  her  nearest  male  rela- 
tive can  dispose  of  her  by  receiving  her  dower. 
The  dower  among  the  poor  is  small,  but  there 
must  be  something  paid  by  the  husband  or  his 
father  to  the  nearest  male  relative  of  the 
child. 

A wife  may  be  divorced  twice  and  return  to 
her  husband,  but  if  he  divorces  her  a third 
time,  and,  with  a triple  divorce  declared,  send 
her  away,  he  cannot  live  with  her  again  until 


she  has  been  one  month  married  to  another 
man.  After  the  third  divorce,  the  husband 
must  pay  the  part  of  the  dower  which  was  set 
aside  for  the  wife  before  marriage,  and  he  must 
support  her  out  of  the  house  during  the  three 
months  in  which  she  may  not  marry 
again.  If  the  wife  be  separated  from 

the  man,  and  not  divorced,  she  re- 

ceives a weekly  allowance  from  him.  A 
divorced  woman  may,  after  divorce,  retain  her 
son,  under  two  years  of  age,  and  custom  gives 
the  child  to  the  mother  until  it  is  seven  years 
old;  then  the  father  must  claim  the  son.  When 
a man  forfeits  an  engagement  to  marry,  he 
must  pay  the  woman  half  her  dower,  and  she 
is  free  to  marry  at  once.  When  a wife  is  diso- 
bedient, the  husband  may  beat  her;  if  she  per- 
sist in  disobedience  he  may  take  her  with  two 
witnesses,  not  his  relations,  to  the  court,  and 
declare  against  her,  and  if  she  does  not  promise 
to  be  obedient  thereafter,  is  not  obliged  to  feed, 
lodge  or  clothe  her,  but  need  not  divorce  her; 
and  if  he  suspects  that  she  desires  to  be  di- 
vorced in  order  to  remarry,  he  surely  will  not. 
If  she  confesses  her  wrong,  and  promises  obedi- 
ence, he  must  at  once  divorce  her,  or  take  her 
home.  If  a wife  does  not  wish  to  live  with  her 
husband,  she  enters  a complaint  against  him  at 
the  court,  stating  that  her  family  will  support 
her,  and  make3  a demand  for  separation.  If 
the  women  of  the  same  harem,  or  of  different 
ones,  quarrel  and  are  complained  of  to  the 
court,  their  husbands  are  punished  by  the 
court;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  their  vicarious 
correction  does  not  save  the  poor  victim  from 
chastisement.  The  husband  divorces  the  wife, 
but. the  wife  cannot  divorce  the  husband.  If 
the  Muslim  cannot  marry  a wife  of  his  own 
faith,  or  is  deeply  in  love,  he  may  marry  a 
Jewess  or  a Christian,  but  the  children  must 
follow  the  faith  of  the  father.  A Muslim  woman 
may  not  marry  a man  out  of  the  faith,  unless 
compelled  by  force,  and  a man  may  not  live 
with  either  Jewess  or  Christian  to  whom  he  is 
not  married.  A master  or  mistress  cannot 
marry  a slave.  Copts  do  not  divorce  except 
for  unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  wife;  the 
woman  cannot  divorce  the  husband.  If  a 
Coptic  wife  commits  a great  crime,  her  husband 
may  separate  himself  from  her;  neither  can 
marry  another,  but  they  may  remarry  after 
the  law  has  been  satisfied. 

Slavery  and  the  bastinado  yet  exist  in 
Europe.  The  existing  law  does  not  recognize 
primogeniture,  and  generally  gives  the  woman 
heir  half  what  it  gives  the  male  heir  of  the 
same  relationship.  After  debts  and  legacies 
are  paid,  one-eighth  belongs  to  the  wife,  if 
there  be  children;  one  fourth  if  there  be  none. 
A husband  inherits  half  of  his  wife’s  property 
if  she  have  no  children;  if  she  has  children  he 
inherits  one-fourth.  If  a man  has  only  a sister 
by  the  same  father  and  mother,  she  inherits 
half  his  property,  while  the  only  brother 
inherits  the  whole  of  a sister’s.  The 
mother,  in  certain  cases,  inherits  equally 
with  the  father.  In  the  division  of  a man’s 
property  there  is  no  difference  made  between 
the  children  of  the  legal  wives  and  the  slaves 
and  the  adopted  children.  The  illegitimate 
child  inherits  only  from  the  mother. 

For  the  murder  of  a man  under  palliating 
circumstances,  twice  as  much  blood-money  is 
demanded  as  for  the  murder  of  a woman.  The 
killfbg  of  a robber  has  no  penalty.  A woman 
convicted  of  murder  should  be  drowned  in  the 
Nile;  the  fine  for  wounding  a woman  is  half 
that  for  wounding  a man.  The  Koran  com- 
mands that  the  unfaithful  wife  be  put  to  death, 
and  this  is  done  secretly,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
to  prevent  the  irresponsible  from  usurping  the 
prerogative  of  the  law.  A man  taken  for  the 
army  i3  deemed  dead  to  his  family,  For  many 
years  mothers  have  maimed  their  sons  that 
they  might  be  exempt  from  military  service, 
and  often  when  the  mother  failed  to  do  this  for 


her  son,  he  has  maimed  himseif.  It  is  useless 
to  appeal  to  a man’s  patriotism,  when  he  must 
fight  for  the  overthrow  of  his  faith,  and  the 
spoilation  of  his  people;  no  wonder  that  when 
the  conscripting  officers  enter  a village,  the 
men  flee  to  the  tombs  and  holes  in  the  rocks, 
to  escape  their  fate.  Starvation  drives  them 
back  again;  they  are  seized,  chained  neck  to 
neck,  and  packed  upon  the  transports.  And 
it  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  most  Christian 
nation  which  inaugurated  the  last  philanthropic 
war,  to  change  the  conditions  of  military  servi- 
tude, so  as  to  give  the  Egyptian  women  pro- 
tection against  desertion,  when  it  has  haled  the 
husband  and  father  from  home  and  family. 
The  wife  is  left  to  struggle  with  increased  taxa- 
tion, fines,  mortgages  and  ignorance.  During 
the  years  of  this  afflictive  visitation,  sickening 
scenes  are  perpetual  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile: 
men  forced  away,  women,  with  smeared  faces, 
following  in  crowds,  wailing  and  crying  as  for 
the  dead,  and  dancing  the  funeral  dance.  And 
as  each  conscript  walks  the  long  plank  from 
the  shore,  the  women  send  forth  curses  on  the 
despoiler,  and  stretch  out  their  arms  in  hope- 
less agony  to  the  poor  victim  who  is  to  render 
unwilling  service  to  the  captors  of  his  country, 
the  foes  of  his  faith.  These  sad  sights,  the 
constant  passing  of  transports  with  sick  soldiers 
down  the  river,  and  the  general  unrest  of  in- 
vasion, have  for  five  years  prevented  intelligent 
travellers  and  invalids  from  visiting  Upper 
Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  long  known  luxuri- 
ous peace  and  healthful  repose  of  the  Nile 
voyage. 


THEIR  FUTURE. 

Among  the  rejected  Gospels  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  Gospel  to  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  it  is  related  that  Salome  asked  our  Lord 
how  long  death  shonld  prevail,  and  the  Christ 
answered:  “As  long  as  ye  women  are  mothers.” 
These  words  have  been  quoted  to  support  celi- 
bacy; but  it  is  through  this  strongest  element 
in  the  Egyptian  that  Egypt’s  deliverance  must 
come.  The  mother  loves  her  child  and  her 
love  is  perpetual,  and  it  has  enabled  her,  under 
the  oppression  of  these  last  years,  to  ove^ome 
her  indolence  and  sustain  herself  and  huceSju.id- 
ren,  and  hold  her  possessions.  And  other 
women,  without  possessions,  have  sold  in  the 
markets,  tilled  the  fields,  made  trinkets,  carried 
water  and  driven  donkeys  for  the  stranger, 
that  they  and  their  army-orphaned  children 
might  live.  The  class  of  women  known  as 
dancing  girls  are  the  pest  of  the  villages,  and 
the  beauty  we*  have  read  of  does  not  appear; 
they  have  not  even  that  excuse  for  being. 
But  the  slave  women  from  the  Soudan  and 
Abyssinia  are  the  live  industrial  female  power 
of  Upper  Egypt.  Their  strong,  well-shapen 
bodies  and  amiable  intelligence,  promise  a 
coming  race  that  may  equal  the  Memlooks  in 
daring. 

But  to  what  source  can  we  look  for  any 
speedy  elevation  of  Egyptian  women,  with  a 
religion  which  teaches  them  they  depend  on 
the  wish  of  man  for  immortality,  that  the 
envious  eye  of  a neighbor  may  destroy  their 
children,  that  their  guardian-angel  may  play 
them  ridiculous  tricks,  cause  them  illness  and 
even  death,  that  to  be  the  mother  of  many 
children  is  their  justification  for  existing,  that 
the  marital  chastisement,  authorized  by  the 
Prophet,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  husband’s 
love;  that  the  daughter  is  purer  and  more  to 
be  desired  in  marriage,  if  she  cannot  read  or 
write,  that  if  she  must  go  to  school,  she  may 
not  remain  after  she  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old; 
that  she  who  has  never  been  seen  by  her  hus- 
band is  the  truly  virtuous  girl;  and  that  it  is 
the  mother’s  duty  to  marry  her  daughter,  even 
if  she  does  not  desire  to  be  a wife? 

Verily,  a wide  sea  lies  between  the  old,  beauti- 
ful Land  of  the  Sunrise,  and  the  new,  fresh 
Land  of  the  Sunset. 
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WOMAN’S  EXPONENT. 


CHILDREN’S  COLUMN, 


OBEDIENCE. 

Obedience  is  the  first  step  to  salvation.  The 
Lord  has  said,  “Children,  obey  your  parents 
(for  it  is  right)  Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.” 

We  should  also  obey  the  counsels  of  our 
teachers  and  our  presidents,  and  all  those  who 
are  placed  over  us,  and  then  we  will  be  blest; 
but  disobedience  always  brings  sorrow.  Some 
children  are  first  disobedient  to  their  brothers 
and  sisters  who  are  older  than  they  are — and 
think  they  know  as  much  as  they  do — then  to 
their  parents;  then  they  will  not  listen  to  the 
counsel  of  the  servants  of  God.  And  what 
will  be  the  result?  Unless  they  control  this 
disobedient  spirit,  and  hearken  unto  the  coun- 
sel given  by  the  servants  of  God,  and  by  their 
parents,  they  are  liable  to  go  down  to  death 
and  destruction  and  be  lost. 

So  let  us  obey  our  parents;  let  us  listen  to 
the  counsel  of  our  bishops  and  our  presi- 
dents, and  to  all  the  commandments  of  God, 
then  we  will  be  crovvned  with  glory  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Bertie  Schneider. 

Fourth  Ward  Primary,  Logan, 

May  5th,  1888. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

A Dialogue  for  Two  Little  Girls. 

Kate. — Well,  Mary,  I am  pleased  to  see  you. 
I have  thought  for  some  time  that  I would  like 
to  have  a talk  with  you  about  housekeeping. 

Mary. — That  is  a very  strange  subject  for 
you  to  talk  with  me  about. 

Kate. — Perhaps  it  is,  but  it  will  be  for  your 
future  benefit  and  blessing. 

Mary. — I have  not  thought  much  about  the 
future,  and  you  see  that  I enjoy  myself  very, 
much  at  present.  I am  taking  music  lessons, 
and  of  course  I do  not  bother  myself  about 
housekeeping. 

Kafye  ali^r)W  listen  to  me.  You  expect  some 
day  to  Rave  a home  of  your  own,  do  you  not? 

Mary. — To  be  sure  I do,  and  a hired  girl  to 
do  my  work;  what  do  you  think  of  that, 
Kate? 

Kate. — I will  tell  you  what  I think;  I am 
afraid  you  will  feel  rather  cheap  about  that 
time,  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  keep  house. 

Mary. — I am  nothing  like  you,  Kate;  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  take  solid  comfort  in  get- 
tiny  down  on  your  knees  to  scrub  the  floor,  or 
to  brush  and  dust,  and  also  to  do  cooking  for 
all  your  folks,  while  I enjoy  sitting  down  to 
the  organ  and  playing  a sweet  tune;  it  seems  to 
cheer  everybody  so  much. 

Kate. — That  is  very  nice,  Mary;  there  is 
a time  for  everything,  but  there  is  nothing  like 
knowing  how  to  do  your  own  work,  if  you 
should  have  to,  or  at  any  rate  to  superintend  it, 
and  do  it  right;  have  a place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  proper  place. 

Mary. — I believe  you  are  right,  and  this  I 
must  remember,  “A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  proper  place,”  and  after  this 
I will  try  to  learn  something  besides  music  and 
pursuits  of  pleasure.  I thank  you  for  your 
good  advice. 

A.  J.  North. 


Out  of  87  candidates  at  the  last  examination 
for  admission  to  the  Royal  Academy,  only 
twelve  succeeded  in  securing  admission  as  pro- 
bationers, and  ten  of  these  were  women. 

A model  will  is  that  of  the  late  Roscoe 
Conkling.  It  is  given  here  with  the  gentle 
hint  that  wives  copy  the  same  and  sweetly  woe 


their  liege  lords  to  affix  .their  signature  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses.  The  will  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

I,  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  do 
make,  publish  and  declare  my  last  will  and 
testament  ae  follows:  I give,  devise,  and  be- 

queath to  my  wife,  Julia,  and  to  her  heirs  and 
assigns  forever,  all  my  property  and  estate, 
whether  real,  personal,  or  mixed;  and  I con- 
stitute and  appoint  my  said  wife  sole  executrix 
of  this  will. 

In  testimony  whereof  I hereto  sign  my  name, 
this  21st  day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1887. 

Roscoe  Conkling. 

Among  the  women  book  lovers  of  the  last 
century  Madame  de  Pompadour  easily  outranks 
all  others.  Nor  were  her  tastes  for  rare  editions 
and  fine  bindings  merely  an  affectation.  She 
was  heart  and  soul  a student  as  well  as  a patron 
of  art-  Said  Voltaire:  “She  is  one  of  us.”  Her 
library  numbered  8,0(J0  volumes,  hundreds  of 
them  bound  in  full  morocco  and  many  of  them 
decorated  in  the  most  exquisite  style  by  Pade- 
loup  and  Deiome.  She  was  an  intelligent  col- 
lector and  knew  the  books  which  filled  her 
shelves.  In  fact,  this  celebrated  woman  was  a 
sort  of  female  Crichton;  she  was  well  versed  in 
literature  and  art,  skilled  in  drawing,  painting 
and  etching,  a fine  musician,  a good  singer, 
excellent  actress  and  most  graceful  of  dancers. 
In  1865  her  library  brought  42,000  francs;  to- 
day the  same  books  would  bring  a million. — 
JBoo/c  News. 


The  Salt  Lake  Sanitarian,  recently  estab- 
lished in  this  city,  of  which  the  Drs.  Shipp  are 
editors,  was  issued  in  May.  The  contents  are: 
Remedial  Agents,  by  the  editors;  Olive  Oil,  by 
Dr.  E,  R.  Shipp.  M.  D.;  Disinfectants,  by  Dr.' 
Brown;  Scarlet  fever,  by  M.  C.  Shipp,  M.  D.; 
Do  not  Forget  to  Give  the  Baby  a Drink;”  be- 
sides editorial  and  other  matter  suitable  to  such 
a journal.  It  is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
other  medical  papers  we  have  seen,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  successful  in  its  department  of  litera- 
ture. 


OBITUARIES. 

The  Relief  Society  of  Smithfield,  Cache  County,  have 
been  called  upon  by  our  Heavenly  Father  to  sustain  a great 
loss  by  the  death  of  Sister  Susan  E.  Weeks,  who  departed 
this  life  at  fivea.m.,  May  ist,  1888.  Deceased  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  England,  September  10,  1835;  emigrated  to 
Utah  in  1863.  She  has  been  a faithful  worker  in  the  Relief 
Society,  having  been  a teacher  for  several  years,  always 
looking  after  the  poor  and  sick.  While  we  feel  that  she 
has  accomplished  a good  and  noble  work,  and  has  gone 
beyond  the  trials  and  temptations  of  this  life  to  gain  the  re- 
ward in  store  for  her,  we  feel  to  deeply  sympathize  with  her 
bereaved  family,  her  husband,  Brother  Sydney  Weeks, 
being  in  PRISON  for  the  Gospel's  sake.  Her  children  are 
left,  lor  the  present,  with  neither  father  or  mother  to  counsel 
and  guide  them. 

E.  1.  Jushaw,  Prest., 

Ma  y Woodruff,  Sec. 


Died,  in  Newton  Ward,  Cache  Co.,  Utah  Territory,  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1888,  Susan  Dermot  Barker,  wife  of  John 
Henry  Barker.  She  was  born  May  20,  1843,  at  South- 
hampton, England.  She  joined  the  Church  in  her  native 
land,  being  baptized  in  1861,  and  crossed  the  sea  in  the 
ship  Manchester , and  the  plains  in  Captain  Henry  Miller’s 
Company,  in  the  year  1862.  She  was  married  in  the  year 
1862  to  Henry  Barker,  and  was  the  mother  of  nine  children 
and  one  grandchild,  all  of  whom  survive  her,  andshe  is  the 
first  to  pass  behind  the  veil.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Relief  Society;  was  teacher,  secretary,  first  counselor,  and 
lastly  president,  holding  the  position  of  president  a little 
over  two  years,  all  of  which  positions  she  held  with  honor 
and  honesty  combined.  She  was  a devoted  wife  and 
mother,  and  ever  faithfnl  to  the  cause  of  truth.  Has  resided 
in  the  Tenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  Paradise,  Providence, 
Clarkston  and  Newton,  Cache  Co.,  Utah.  Was  much  re- 


spected, and  was  truly  known  to  be  honorable  and  j ust  by 
all  who  knew  her,  and  passed  away  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection. 

Com. 

Deseret  News  and  Logan  Journal  please  copy. 


Died,  in  Nephi,  Juab  County,  May  2d,  t888,  Mary  Ann, 
wife  of  Thomas  Pass  She  was  born  January  28,  1812 
in  Lancashire,  England;  was  baptized  by  Elder  Jame 
Hawkins  in  the  year  1840;  emigrated  with  her  husband  and 
children  to  Utah  in  1863,  and  has  been  a resident  of  this 
place  from  that  time  to  the  date  of  her  demise.  Sister 
Pass  has  been  a faithful  wife  and  mother,  her  devotion  to 
the  Latter-day  work  was  manifest  in  her  daily  life.  As  a 
member  of  our  Relief  Society,  she  was  faithful  to  every 
duty,  and  it  can  truly  be  said  she  was  beloved  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaintance.  Her  seat  in  our 
Relief  Society  meetings  was  never  vacant  while  her  health 
would  permit  her  to  attend;  she  was  richly  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  the  Gospel— tongues,  interpretation  and 
prophecy — which  in  many  cases  has  been  literally  fulfilled. 
She  leaves  a husband,  seven  children,  forty-nine  grand- 
children and  five  great-grandchildren.  May  they  have 
sufficient  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God  to  enable  them  to 
follow  in  her  footsteps  and  emulate  her  noble  example. 

M.  PlTCHFORTH. 
Rest  in  peace,  then,  dearest  sister, 

All  thy  earthly  cares  are  o'er, 

O,  the  many  loved  ones  wailing 
For  thee  on  the  other  shore. 

Oh,  what  joy  will  fill  thy  bosom, 

Mingling  with  the  good  and  true  I 
Peace  and  rest  will  be  thy  portion, 

Heavenly  blessings  wait  for  you. 

M.  P. 
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[For  the  Exponent.] 

ARISE!  SHINE!  FOR  THY  LIGHT  IS 
COME! 


Arise ! arise ! thy  light  is  come  ! 

O,  Zion,  rise  and  shine  ! 

Put  all  thy  beauteous  garments  on, 
Uplift  those  eyes  of  thine, 

For  glory  all  unspeakable 
Is  risen  over  thee; 

Thy  Lord,  the  incomparable, 

Thy  light  and  joy  will  be. 

Thick  darkness  covers  all  the  earth, 
Through  which  thy  light  shall  shine, 
And  give  to  many  souls  new  birth, 

And  thou  shalt  claim  them  thine; 

And  they  shall  fly  to  thine  embrace 
As  doves  to  windows  fair, 

Delighting  in  the  Kingly  grace 
Of  Him  who  dwelleth  there. 

Thou  shalt  break  forth  on  every  side, 

Thy  children  cluster  round; 

Enlarge  and  spread  thy  curtains  wide, 
Let  strengthening  stakes  abound; 

Swift  ships  shall  bring  thee  sons  from  far, 
And  daughters  from  theses; 

And  kings  their  nursing  fatmrs  are, 
Queen  mothers  greet  with  smiles. 

Behold,  the  Gentiles  unto  thee 
In  meek  demean  shall  come; 

Their  kings  thy  rising  splendor  see, 

And  swiftly,  gladly  run. 

The  sons  of  them  that  did  oppress 
Shall  bending  come  to  thee, 

The  sons  of  strangers  build  thy  walls, 
And  princes  bow  the  knee. 

Whatever  nation  serves  thee  not, 

Thy  God  will  lay  it  waste; 

They  who  against  thee  gather  up 
Shall  perish  for  thy  sake. 

God  hid  His  face  in  a little  wrath, 

And  left  thee  to  thy  foes, 

But  everlasting  kindness  shall  . 

His  changeless  love  disclose. 

Though  mighty  mountains  should  depart. 
Or  hills  flee  far  away, 

His  covenants  with  thee  remain 
And  grace  and  mercy  stay. 

Thy  wood  be  brass,  thy  brass  be  gold, 
And  iron  be  thy  stones; 

Thy  fair  foundations  sapphires  hold, 

Thy  borders  pleasant  stones. 

No  violence  shall  come  to  thee, 
Oppressors,  none  be  found, 

No  wasting  nor  destruction  be 
Within  thy  utmost  bound. 

Thy  people  all  shall  righteous  be, 
Inheriting  the  land; 

Thou  shalt  become  a glorious  tree 
Here  planted  by  His  hand. 

His  heavenly  favor  on  thee  beams, 

Thy  walls  resound  with  praise, 

His  love  divine,  in  deepening  streams, 
Flows  ’round  thee  all  thy  days. 

Rejoice  ! rejoice  1 give  thanks  and  sing, 
The  hills  repeat  thy  joy, 

The  trees  and  winds  to  praise  thy  King 
Their  voices  sweet  employ. 

Fear  not  l thou  shalt  not  be  ashamed, 
For  He  will  glorious  make 
The  place  where  He  hath  set  His  feet, 
And  never  thee  forsake. 

Rejoice!  rejoice  ! be  pure  and  true, 

No  more  in  sadness  wait; 


Thy  Lord  doth  all  his  words  renew— 
Redemption’s  at  thy  gate. 

Lu  Dalton. 


JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 


The  recent  visit  ot  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  has  awakened  a desire  to 
fulfil  immediately  a promise  made  some  time 
since,  when  a short  sketch  was  published  of 
Lucy  Stone,  that  we  would  give  a pen  portrait 
of  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Julia  Ward 
Howe. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  become  more  widely  known 
everywhere  (in  this  country  at  least),  through 
her  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,”  than  even 
her  social,  literary  and  political  attainments 
had  made  her,  or  one  might  with  propriety  add, 
even  the  fame  of  her  distinguished  husband, 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  now  some  years  deceased. 
She  will  live  in  that  one  hymn  as  long  as  the 
remembrance  of  the  war  shall  last,  and  that 
will  be  forever. 

Mrs.  Howe  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
Ward,  a banker  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
early  in  her  school  life  the  little  girl  had 
written  verses  that  betokened  a brilliancy  of 
talent  that  has  since  been  manifestly  apparent 
to  the  world.  In  these  school  days  she  pub- 
lished a review  of  Lamartine’s  Jocelyn  with 
translations  in  English  verse,  and  afterwards 
another  review  of  Dwight’s  translation  of  the 
minor  poems  of  Gcethe  and  Schiller.  How 
these  works  were  received  by  the  literary  world 
we  cannot  say,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  girl  kept  on 
“reading,  writing  and  dreaming.” 

When  Mrs.  Howe  nee  Miss  Ward  was  twenty 
years  of  age  her  father  died,  and  soon  after  a 
dear  brother;  then  she  began  studying  the 
Bible  with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had 
characterized  her  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  other  pursuits  of  a like  nature.  Inclined, 
as  almost  all  poetic  temperaments  are,  to  sea- 
sons of  melancholy,  the  sorrows  that  came 
into  her  life  intensified  this  mood,  and  she  be- 
came a “religious  and  spiritual  enthusiast.” 
She  was  roused  from  this  condition  of  mind  by 
studying  “Guizot’s  History  of  Civilization,” 
which  awakened  a new  life  within  her. 

“At  twenty- three  she  married  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  of  Boston — a man  whose  heroic  labors 
for  Greece  in  her  struggle  for  independence, 
whose  beautiful  devotion  to  the  blind,  and 
whose  anti-slavery  crusades,  made  men  speak 
of  him  as  the  new  Bayard.” 

They  went  abroad  immediately,  and  though 
the  idol  of  her  circle  at  home,  “her  only  claim 
to  social  distinction”  abroad,  “was  her  hus- 
band’s fame.  Her  first  child  was  born  in 
Rome;  her  mother-love  was  strong,  and  her 
passion  for  the  supreme  city  was  deep  and  fer- 
vent.” She  lived  in  this  divine  atmosphere 
for  months,  and  then  came  back  to  the  cold 
clearness  of  New  England  days,  settled  into 
the  prosaic  round  of  housekeeping,  and  gave 
herself  much  to  society.”  She  read,  however, 
such  works  as-  stimulated  her  to  “new  resolves 
of  thoroughness  and  breadth  of  culture.”  In 
1850  she  went  abroad  again,  and  all  this  time 
her  strong,  active  mind  was  being  improved  by 
what  she  saw  and  experienced  in  her  journey- 
ings  here  and  there.  Soon  after  she  published 
“Passion  Flowers,”  a book  of  poems,  said  to 
have  been  “over-blamed  and  over-praised.” 
She  still  continued  to  cultivate  art  and  books. 
Dr.  Howe  had  charge  of  The  Commonwealth, 
and  his  wife  contributed  to  its  columns  editori- 


als, verses  and  literary  articles,  which  to  her 
was  practical  educational  work,  and  mu3t  have 
had  a tendency  to  make  her  acquainted  with 
the  most  famous  men  and  writers  of  the  time, 
a time  that  called  forth  the  best  powers  and 
thoughts  of  those  “zealous  for  the  liberty  of 
the  slave.”  Her  next  book  was,  “Words  for 
the  Hour.”  These  poems,  it  is  said,  “were 
riper, and,  even  more  full  of  promise.” 

Still  studying  industriously,  still  writing 
peseveringly,  in  spite  of  criticism  or  flattery, 
adhering  to  her  own  views,  and  maintaining  a 
distinct  individuality  and  the  courage  one  sel- 
dom finds  in  woman,  Mrs.  Howe  pressed  on- 
ward in  her  literary  career.  In  1857  she  pub- 
lished a play — “The  World’s  Own” — brilliant 
and  brimful  of  dramatic  feeling.  It  was 
produced  at  Wailack’s  Theatre  in  New  York. 
In  1859  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe  accompanied 
Theodore  Parker  to  Cuba,  and  during  her 
travels  she  gathered  material  for  a very  charm- 
ing book,  an  account  of  the  journey,  which 
appeared  first  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
afterwards  in  a volume  called,  “A  Trip  to 
Cuba.”  About  the  same  time  Mrs  Howe 
wrote  occasional  letters  to  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, from  Boston,  New  York  and  Washington. 
Her  letters  were  “about  the  gay  world  and 
people,  and  places  of  note,  about  summer  days 
and  autumn  glories,  about  poetry,  art  and 
religion.”  Mrs.  Howe  has  studied  the  works 
of  the  great  philosophers,  Swedenborg, 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Fichte  and  Hegel.  She  has 
written  many  social  and  philosophic  papers, 
and  has  given  lectures  on  ethics.  She  read  a 
remrkable  lecture  of  hers  at  a meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  called  “Man  a priori  and 
a posteriori.”  SSe  has  published  essays,  entitled, 
“Polarity,”  “Limitation,”  ,and  “The  Fact  Ac- 
complished.” We  could  name  many  other 
essays  of  hers,  but  shall  only  mention  one  more 
before  closing  this  article,  the  one  read  at 
the  International  Council  in  Washington  last 
April,  on  Organization. 

Mrs.  Howe’s  last  book  of  miscellaneous 
poems  is  called,  “Later  Lyrics.”  She  has  a 
lyrical  series  called,  “Her  verses,”  said  by  a 
fine  critic  to  recall  Mrs.  Browning’s  “Sonnets 
from  the  Portuguese,”  with  more  of  Sappho 
and  less  of  the  saint.”  Mrs.  Howe  has  written 
a biography  of  Margaret  Fuller,  which  does 
her  great  credit,  and  is  full  of  womanly  tender- 
ness in  its  style.  A later  book  of  travels, 
“From  the  Oak  to  the  Olive,”  is  very  highly 
spoken  of.  It  is  the  story  of  a journey  from 
London  to  Athens  via.  Paris,  Marseilles,  Rome 
Naples  and  Venice.  ’ 

Mrs.  Howe  has  been,  for  many  years,  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  of  which  she  has  some- 
times been  President.  Mrs.  Howe  is  President 
of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Women,  which  holds  its  Congresses  once  a 
year,  generally  changing  from  city  to  city  to 
accomodate  members  and  reach  the  people  in 
different  places.  This  fall  the  Woman’s  Con- 
gress, as  it  is  called,  will  meet  in  Detroit, 
Michigan.  This  Association  gets  confused 
with  the  Suffrage  Association  by  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  organizations  and  the 
terms  used,  but  it  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  that  association,  though  a number  of  the 
ladies  are  members  of  both  associations,  and 
some  of  them  not  believers  in  woman’s  suffrage 
at  all.  Mrs.  Howe  in  a letter  to  me,  dated 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Oct.  3rd,  1883,  stated:  “The 
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topics  for  the  Congress  are  all  selected,  and  the 
papers  assigned,  quite  early  in  the  year.  Our 
rules  do  not  allow  the  introduction  of  any 
papers  not  provided  for  in  this  way.”  This 
gives  one  a little  idea  of  the  Association  of 
Advancement  for  Women.  It  is  composed  of 
educated  and  cultured  women,  and  they  have 
b'y-laws  and  so  forth  for  the  Association  to  be 
governed  by.  Mrs.  Howe  is  also  President  of 
the  New  England  Woman’s  Club,  which  was 
organized  Feb.  11,  1868,  making  it  older  than 
Sorosis,  the  woman’s  club  of  New  York  City. 

These  clubs  were  organized  about  the  same 
time  that  the  Retrenchment  Associations  were 
in  Utah,  since  called  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  showing 
that  a spirit  and  influence  to  gain  knowledge 
by  organized  effort,  and  to  do  good  to  each 
other,  was  abroad  in  the  world.  “The  first  ob- 
ject of  the  N.  E.  Club  was  to  organize  the 
women  of  Boston,  at  that  time  working  singly 
in  the  various  fields  of  philanthropy,  into  a 
compact  body,  and  thus  to  greatly  enlarge 
their  usefulness,  the  severely  useful  being,  as 
we  outsiders  acknowledge  with  proper  humili- 
ty, the  watchword  of  New  England.’’  The 
quotation  made  here  is  from  an  article  by  Olive 
Thorne  Miller  in  “Woman.”  As  I have  a de- 
cided preference  in  favor  of  everything  that 
originates  in  New  England, because,  I suppose, 
of  the  New  England  blood  in  my  veins,  and 
my  happy  childhood  there;  I feel  an  uncommon 
interest  in  the  N.  E.  Woman’s  Club.  The  most 
prominent  names  on  the  list  of  officers  of  this 
Club  are,  Mrs.  Howe,  Prest.;  Dr.  Ednah 
D.  Cheney,  Vice  Prest.;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  P. 
Peabody, the  American  mother  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten, said  to  be  “one  of  Boston’s  most  interesting 
and  representative  women” — all  three  ladies 
being  lecturers  in  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy.  Other  noted  members  are,  Abby 
Morton  Diaz,  Lucy  Stone,  H.  L.  T.  Woolcutt, 
Maria  Mitchell,  Kate  Gannett  Wells  and  Abbey 
W.  May.  To  tell  our  readers  of  the  workings 
of  this  Club  and  its  development,  would  require 
an  article  by  itself,  but  we  have  mentioned  it 
incidentally  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Howe. 

There  are  many  interesting  things  one  would 
like  to  bring  in  when  writing  of  this  celebrated 
woman,  but  it  is  impossible  to  include  all  in  a 
brief  sketch.  Mrs.  Howe’s  versatility  is  very 
great,  she  is  brilliant  in  so  many  ways;  uulike 
many  literary  people  and  leading  suffrage 
women,  she  is  what  in  the  world  is  termed  “a 
society  woman.”  She  has  been  quoted  as  a 
model  mother,  affectionate  and  devoted,  yet 
her  scholarly  attainments,  rank  her  with  men 
whose  lives  are  wholly  given  to  their  profes- 
sion. 

Mrs.  Howe’s  article  on  “The  Power  of  Or- 
ganization,” read  at  the  International  Council 
in  Washington  last  winter,  was  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  views  advanced  by  our  people, 
and  rather  reminded  me  of  Brigham  Young, 
as  it  was  much  in  his  line  of  thought  on  the 
subject.  Her  article  in  The  Forum  for  June 
— “Men,  Women  and  Money” — is  a very  good 
good  one,  and  her  ideas  on  these  matters  do 
not  differ  materially  from  those  we  advocate. 
Mrs.  Howe  has  had  great  opportunities,  her 
whole  life  having  been  spent  in  the  midst  of 
people  of  wealth,  education  and  culture. 

The  post  of  President  of  the  Woman’s  De- 
partment of  the  World’s  Exposition  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1884-5,  was  a handsome  compliment 
to  her  executive  ability,  which  she  certainly 
possesses  in  a large  degree,  and  the  result 
proved  her  equal  to  the  situation.  She  spoke 
of  her  labors  there  with  much  satisfaction  to 
me,  when  I met  her  in  New  York  in  1886,  and 
afterwards  sent  me  her  “Report  and  Catalogue 
of  the  Woman’s  Department,”  a carefully  pre- 
pared work,  containing,  in  perfect  order,  the 
most  minute  details. 

It  is  said  Mrs.  Howe  had  auburn  hair  when 
younger,  but  now  it  is  beautifully  white,  and 
well  becomes  her  dignified  and  queenly  bearing 


and  is  in  harmony  with  the  depth  of  thought 
and  research  which  her  whole  appearance  indi- 
cates. That  such  a woman  should  have  writ- 
ten the  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic”  seems 
only  natural.  Mrs.  Howe  has  told  us  in  her 
own  way  in  The  Century  how  she  was  inspired 
to  write  it.  There  is  more  in  the  hymn  than 
one  is  likely  to  see  in  first  reading  it,  and  as 
there  may  be  some  who  have  never  read  it  ap- 
preciatively, we  republish  it  here  in  full. 

& 

BATTLE-HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord; 
He  is  trampling  put  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 
are  stored; 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible  swift 
sword. 

His  truth  is  marchiug  on. 

I have  seen  him  in  the  watch-fires  of  a hundred  circling 
Camps; 

They  have  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and 
damps; 

I can  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring 
lamps. 

His  day  is  marching  on. 

I have  read  a fiery  gospel,  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel; 
“As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace 
shall  deal; 

Let  the  Hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his 
heel, 

Since  God  is  marching  on.’’ 

He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat, 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  his  judgement- 
seat: 

O,  be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  him!  be  jubilant  my  feetl 
Our  God  is  marching  on. 

In  the  beauty  of  the  liiies  Christ  was  born  across  the  sea, 
With  a glory  in  his  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
free, 

While  God  is  marching  on. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  in  Mrs,  Howe’s 
first  visit  to  Salt  Lake  she  could  have  been  so 
absorbed,  as  not  to  have  any  time  to  give  to 
“Mormon”  women,  and  especially  as  at  the 
present  time  “Mormouism”  is  considered  one 
of  the  problems  ot  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  a woman  with  Mrs.  Howe’s  breadth  of 
thought,  liberal  views  and  knowledge  of  peo- 
ples and  countries,  to  come  to  Utah  and  not 
meet  “Mormons,”  must  be  similar  to  seeing  the 
play  of  Hamlet  with  the  character  of  Hamlet 
left  out.  “Mormon”  women  have  as  high  an 
appreciation  of  genius  and  talent,  wherever  it 
exists,  as  any  other  women,  and  are  ever  will- 
ing to  accord  “honor  where  honor  is  due.” 
We  cannot  but  regret,  for  Mrs.  Howe’s  own 
sake,  that  she  did  not  speak  in  a hall  large 
enough  for  all  the  ladies  of  Salt  Lake  City  to 
hear  her.  E.  B.  W. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

The  Annual  meeting  of  our  Relief  Society 
was  held  on  Saturday,  May  12,  1888,  being  the 
twentieth  anniversary  since  its  organization. 
There  were  present  with  us  Stake  President, 
Sister  Adeline  Barber,  her  Counselor,  Sister 
Cardon,  Sister  Carrie, M.  C.  Smith,  Stake  Presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.,  and  others;  also 
quite  a number  of  brethren.  The  meeting 
convened  at  10  a.m.,  when  after  the  usual 
opening  exercises  and  much  good  instruction 
the  officers  were  unanimously  sustained. 
From  12  m.  until  2 p.m  picnic  was  enjoyed. 

In  the  afternoon  a programme  was  rendered 
consisting  of  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  three- 
Presidents  of  the  Society  written  by  Sister  E. 
Nelson;  songs,  recitations  and  readings  inter- 


spersed with  addresses  by  the  brethren  and 
sisters. 

Secretary. 

Smithfield,  May  24,  1888. 


CORRESPONDENCE  OF  1776. 


Braintree,  Mass.,  81  Mar.  i776. 

Abigail  Adams  to  John  Adams:  I long  to  hear 
that  you  have  declared  an  independency.  And 
by  the  way,  in  the  new  code  of  laws  which  I 
suppose  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  make, I 
desire  you  would  I’emember  the  ladies  and  be 
more  generous  and  favorable  to  them  than  your 
masters.  Do  not  put  such  unlimited  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  husbands.  Remember, all  men 
would  be  tyrants  if  they  could.  If  particular 
care  and  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  ladies, 
we  are  determined  to  foment  a rebellion,  and 
will  not  hold  ourselves  bound  by  any  laws  iu 
which  we  have  no  voice  or  representation. 
Men  of  sense  in  all  ages  abhor  these  customs 
which  treat,  us  only  as  the  vassals  of  your  sex. 

John  to  Abagail:  As  to  your  extraordinary 
code  of  laws,  I can  but  laugh.  * * 

Depend  upon  it,  we  kuow  better  than  to  re- 
peal our  masculine  systems.  Although  they 
are  in  full  force,  you  kuow  they  are  little  more 
than  theory.  We  dare  not  exert  our  power  to 
its  full  latitude. 

May  7,  177G,  Abagail  to  John:  I cannot  say 
that  1 think  you  are  very  generous  to  the 
ladies, for  while  you  are  proclaiming  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  men,  emancipating  all  nations, 
you  insist  upon  retaining  an  absolute  power 
over  wives.  • 


Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster,  of  Iowa,  urged  upon 
the  Republican  Platform  Committee  at  Chicago 
the  necessity  of  a pronounced  utterance  on  th 
temperance  question. 

The  justice  that  must  surely  follow  the 
equalization  of  the  sexes  would  more  than  re- 
pay the  sacrifice  of  those  small  gallantries, 
which  are  only  acquired,  and  no  outgrowth  of 
the  soul  within.  A woman  could  well  afford 
to  stand  iu  a car  for  twenty  minutes  or  more, 
going  home  from  her  work,  if  she  felt  she  had 
received  for  her  labor  the  same  amount  of 
money  a man  would  have  earned  for  that 
amount  of  work. — Woman's  Chronicle. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark, the  distinguished 
author  and  Unitarian  minister, died  at  his  home 
in  Jamacia  Plain,  June  8.  His  influence  was 
marked  on  the  educational  and  social  life  of 
Boston  and  he  will  be  especially  remembered 
for  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement.  He  was  always  a valued 
friend  and  co-worker  of  the  New  England  leaders 
in  this  reform.  Mr.  Clark  was  fond  of  recall- 
ing his  acquaintance  with  Margaret  Fuller  from 
whom  he  used  to  say  he  had  learned  to  see  the 
true  value  of  life  and  how  to  live  for  a great 
end. — Ex. 

Miss  Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  Red  Cross,  whose  name 
is  known  and  honored  throughout  the  world, 
has  lately  been  the  subject  of  some  curiously 
misleading  newspaper  reports.  She  has  been 
’represented  (probably  owing  to  her  internation- 
al reputation)  as  a lady  of  foreign  birth;  and 
the  most  diverse  accounts  have  been  given  of 
her  views  as  to  woman  suffrage,  Miss  Barton 
by  request,  has  furnished  the  Woman’s  Journal 
with  a statement  of  the  facts;  which  are,  that 
she  was  born  in  Oxford,  Mass.,  of  pure  Ameri- 
can stock, and  that  she  cannot  remember  the  time 
when  she  did  not  believe  in  woman  suffrage. 
This  was  made  clear  in  her  speech  at  the  recent 
Woman  Suffrage  Festival,  which  was  imper- 
fectly reported,  and  which  she  has  kindly 
written  out,  by  our  request. — Ex. 
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[For  the  Exponfnt.] 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  OFFICERS. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  GEO.  Ill  AND  FAREWELL  TO  GEN. 
WASHINGTON. 


Proud  king,  for  all  our  hands  have  toiled,  for  all  onr  fre- 
hearts  gave, 

For  this  dear  land  we  called  thine  own,  that  reared  thee 
subjects,  brave. 

For  tears  and  prayers  and  loyal  faith  and  all  true  man 
might  give. 

What  hast  thou  giv’n  but  caused  us  ’neath  oppression  still 

O,  hateful  tyrantl  gone  is  now  the  glory  of  thy  crown! 

Tho’  still  on  Britain’s  throne  thou  sit’st,  on  thee  doth 
Heaven  frown! 

On  thee  hath  fallen  vengeance  dire,  thy  weight  was  far  too 
light; 

And  now  with  grateful  tears  and  prayers  we  praise  the  God 
of  Right. 

And  here  in  love,  in  pride,  in  joy  before  our  chieftain  dear, 

We  bow  in  humblest  gratitude  nor  blush  the  manly  tear — 

Our  tears  have  flowed  in  darker  hours  when  toil  and  woe 
and  war 

Were  dread  companions,  clouding  e’er  the  light  of  Hope’s 
bright  star. 

That  star  hath  set;  its  dying  bcams^  were  merged  in 
brighter  rays, 

The  Sun  of  Freedom  flashes  now  its  light  on  happier 
days, 

And  now  upon  this  dear  young  land  our  benedictions 
move — 

God  keep  it  sacred,  free  and  pure,  and  worthy  of  His  love 

And  thou,  our  leader,  bravest,  best,  pure  gem  of  light 
and  truth, 

Let  future  ages  ne’er  forget  the  glory  of  thy  youth; 

Thy  name  shall  be  remembered  e’er  in  grateful  love  and 
pride, 

Full  well  we  know  thy  noble  worth  who  conquered  by  thy 
side! 

Farewell!  When  other  days  shall  come  and  fill  thy  soul 
with  peace, 

When  tenderer  love  shall  soothe  thine  heart  and  bid  woe’s 
conflict  cease, 

When  waiting  for  a brighter  day  to  view  a happier  world, 

Remember  still  with  joy  the  hour  that  Freedom’s  flag 
unfurled! 

Ruby  Lamont. 

Richfield,  Utah,  June  27,  1888. 


DR.  RACHEL  L.  BODLEY. 


The  Woman’s  Jowrnal  of  June  23rd  pub- 
lished the  death  of  Dr.  Rachel  L.  Bodley, 
Dean  of  the  Pennsylvania  Woman’s  Medical 
College.  Dr,.  Bodley  was  in  charge  of  the 
College  when  some  of  the  ladies  from  Salt  Lake 
graduated.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  a grief  and 
surprise  to  hear  of  her  sudden  death,  which 
occurred  June  15th,  the  cause  being  heart 
failure.  She  was  taken  seriously  ill  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  previous  to  her  death  on  Friday. 
Dr.  Bodley  died  at  her  home  in  Philadelphia, 
but  her  remains  were  taken  to  Cincinnati  for 
burial.  “Miss  Bodley  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Dec.  7,  1831.” 

After  having  been  for  some  years  a teacher 
in  the  higher  collegiate  studies,  Miss  Bodley 
became  a special  student  in  chemistry  and 
physics  in  the  Polytechnic  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1860.  In  1862  she  returned  to 
Cincinnati,  and  was  given  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Cincinnati 
Female  Seminary,  which  place  she  occupied 
three  years.  “In  1865  she  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the 
Woman’s  Medical  College  of  Pennysylvania; 
she  was  elected  Dean  of  the  Faculty  in  January, 
1874,  and  from  that  time”  she  has  given  her- 
self, time  and  talents  to  the  college,  and  has 
sought  to  secure  for  woman  and  her  work  re- 
spect and  recognition.  She  has  held  some  very 
important  and  influential  positions,  and  had  had 


conferred  unon  n >i  ihe  decree  of  A.  M.  in 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia; up  to  that  time  the  institution  had 
never  given  a degree  to  any  of  its  alumni  sub- 
sequent to  the  A.  B.  at  graduation.  “In  1880 
she  was  made  a member  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  deliver 
any  extended  course  of  lectures  in  the  Institute.” 
“In  1882  she  was  chosen  a member  of  the 
Educational  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and 
served  three  years  as  Director  on  the  School 
Board.  * After  being  out  one  term,  “was  re- 
elected January,  1887,  and  held  the  position  at 
the  time  of  her  death.” 

The  Woman’s  Journal,  in  our  opinion,  pays 
a glowing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  re- 
nowned Dr.,  when  it  says,  “Dr.  Bodley’s  house 
was  a centre  of  hospitality,  and  she  was 
crippled  in  her  resources  by  the  generous  habit 
of  entertaining  strangers  attracted  by  her 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  religious  and 
educational  world.” 

“She  dies  in  the  plentitude  of  her  powers.” 

“Her  correspondents  on  behalf  of  the  college 
numbered,  the  Queen  of  England,  Lady 
Dufferin,  and  a number  of  illustrious  persons 
in  several  countries.” 

From  the  accounts  of  Dr.  Bodley,  which  we 
have  heart  and  read,  she  was,  in  some  respects, 
similiar  to  Dr.  Lozier,  whose  death  occurred  a 
short  time  ago.  Both  were  eminent  in  the  pro- 
fession they  had  chosen  for  their  special  life- 
work,  and  both  were  intensely  sympathetic  and 
generous;  they  were  neither  of  them  afraid  of 
contact  with  “Mormon”  women,  but  large- 
souled  enough  to  accord  to  them  the  same 
courtesy  they  extended  to  other  noble  workers. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  Dr.  Lozier  at  her  own  home 
in  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1886,  and  was 
much  impressed  with  her  sympathetic  views  on 
the  rights  of  “Mormon”  women.  Her  letter 
protesting  against  the  injustice  of  the  Edmunds 
law  in  their  behalf,  was  widely  circulated,  and 
proved  she  was  not  fearful  of  being  contamina- 
ted by  defending  the  political  position  of  the 
women  of  Utah. 

“Dr.  Bodley,”  it  is  said,  “took  Dr.  Anandibai 
Joshee  into  her  own  house,  and  with  a beautiful 
sympathy  encouraged  the  little  Hindoo  woman 
to  adhere  firmly  to  her  national  religion.” 

The  world  needs  such  women  as  these,  with 
broad  views,  liberal  ideas,  generous  hearts  and 
true  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others.  Dr. 
Lozier  and  Dr.  Bodley  were  educated  and  re- 
fined in  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  head. 

E.  B.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear  Editor: 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
dedication  of  the  Manti  Temple  and  of  par- 
taking of  the  holy  influence  there  enjoyed,  my 
mind  has  been  filled  with  thoughts  concerning 
that  holy  place  and  the  sacred  ordinances  there- 
in performed.  I wish  all  our  young  ladies 
could  have  been  there  to  enjoy  the  feast,  for  it 
was  certainly  a feast  to  the  soul  and  gave  joy 
and  happiness  to  all  who  had  contributed  of 
their  means  for  its  erection. 

It  was  a grand  event  in  our  lives  especially 
so  to  those  who  had  never  been  in  a Temple. 
The  spirit  that  was  there  was  proof  that  God 
had  accepted  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  his 
people,  and  had  accepted  the  beautiful  house 
built  to  His  name.  Manifestations  of  ap- 
proval were  seen  and  heard  by  many.  Yet 
some  try  to  make  us  believe  we  did  not  see  or 
hear  anything  of  a heavenly  nature,  and  at- 
tribute the  manifestations  to  earthly  causes. 
But  we  have  a right  to  expect  manifestations 
of  approval  when  we  do  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  please  Him  by  our 


labors  and  sacrifices,  and  surely  He  and  the 
angels  were  pleased  with  the  completion  of 
that  house  when  the  object  to  be  attained  is 
the  redemption  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
How  grand,  how  beautiful  and  how  broad  is 
the  plan  of  salvation.  No  one  who  under- 
stands our  religion  can  truthfully  say  we  are 
narrow  in  our  views  of  salvation,  when  we 
show  by  our  willingness  to  impart  of  our  sub- 
stance, to  devote  our  time  and  talents  in  erect- 
ing houses  for  ordinances  of  the  redemption 
of  all  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  What  a 
glorious  principle  is  baptism  for  the  dead  and 
what  a work  of  love  for  the  living  to  perform. 
Attending  the  Dedication  has  had  a good  effect 
upon  the  people,  inspiring  them  with  new  zeal 
to  obtain  their  records  of  their  ancestors  and 
increasing  their  desires  to  remain  faithful  that 
they  may  be  worthy  to  receive  blessings  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord. 

Oh,  my  young  sisters,  let  me,  as  a friend  and 
sister  who  has  your  interest  at  heart,  beg  of 
you  to  seek  the  things  of  God  and  live  pure 
and  virtuous  livesushun  the  society  of  the  low 
and  wicked,  mak®  the  Lord  your  friend  and  he 
will  teach  you  by  his  spirit  how  to  walk  before 
Him  acceptably.  Heed  the  counsels  of  your 
parents  and  those  who  counsel  you  for  your 
good  for  they  are  your  best  friends  though  per- 
haps now  you  think  otherwise,  but  the  time 
will  come,  either  to  your  sorrow  or  to  your  joy, 
when  you  will  acknowledge  they  were  your 
true  friends  and  taught  you  what  was  right. 
Do  not,  I beseech  of  you,  shut  the  door  of  the 
Temple  in  your  faces  by  uniting  yourselves  in 
marriage  with  one  who  is  not  of  our  faith;  or 
one  who  is  unworthy  to  be  recommended  by 
his  Bishop.  Think  of  it  girls,  think  how  little 
you  prize  yourselves  or  your  blessings,  to  give 
yourself  to  one  who  can  not  be  recommended 
to  the  Temple.  It  may  seem  of  little  import- 
ance to  you  now  in  your  youthful  thoughtless 
happiness,  but  I tell  you  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  you.  You  will  find  when  trials  and 
troubles  that  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity 
come  upon  you,  when  you  have  sickness  and 
death  and  are  brought  down  in  humility  and 
sorrow;  that  you  have  cut  yourselves  off  from 
the  blessings  of  the  Priesthood,  and  forfeited 
all  claim  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel  and 
where  can  you  go  for  comfort  and  help?  The 
way  .of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  but  the  way  of 
the  righteous  is  peace.  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  the  reward  of  the  righteous  is  life,  even 
eternal  lives.  I know  that  some  of  my  young 
sisters  would  rather  marry  a young  man  with 
bad  habits  than  one  \frho  is  religious  for  fear 
he  (the  religious  one)  would  some  time  take  an- 
other wife.  Be  careful,  my  sisters.  If  you 
understood  the  principle  of  plural  marriage 
and  the  destiny  of  those  who  practice  it  in 
righteousness  you  would  say  with  me,  thank 
God  for  plural  marriage.  I bear  testimony 
to  you  that  plural  marriage  is  a true  and  holy 
principle  and  that  God  blesses  and  acknowl- 
edges those  who  obey  it.  Although  persecution 
is  heaped  upon  those  who  have  embraced  that 
principle  at  present,  it  is  true  and  from  God, 
and  He  will  reward  those  who  endure  patiently 
all  persecution  and  trials  for  their  religion.  Al- 
though my  husband  has  been  in  exile  three 
and  a half  years  and  I have  been  left  alone  to 
raise  my  children,  and  have  never  once  seen 
his  face  in  all  that  time  I have  never  for  one 
moment  regretted  entering  into  plural  marriage 
and  I would  rather  have  my  husband  in  prison  , 
or  in  exile,  and  never  see  his  face  again  in  this 
life,  than  to  have  him  promise  to  obey  the  law 
even  though  he  would  choose  me  to  be  his 
lawful  wife,  because  I know  if  we  are  true  to 
our  covenants  we  will  be  associated  together 
in  Eternity  and  receive  all  that  has  been 
promised  to  us.  Therefore  we  can  afford  to  en- 
dure persecution  for  a season  and  thank  God 
we  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  His  cause. 

M.  E.  Teasdale. 
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FREDERICK  III  OF  GERMANY. 


VISIT  TO  SANPETE. 

Thursday  morning,  June  14th,  we  left  this  city  by 
train  to  attend,  by  invitation  of  Sister  M.  A.  Hyde 
the  Conference  of  the  R.  S.  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  and 
P.  A.  of  Sanpete  Stake  to  be  held  at  Gunnison 
Friday  and  Saturdayjune  15  and  16.  We  arrived  at 
Manti  the  same  evening,  where  we  had  thepleasure 
of  meeting  Sister  Hyde,  and  several  other  sisters 
(acquaintances),  who  are  at  present  officiating 
in  the  Manti  Temple.  Sisters  Hannah  Grover  of 
Nephi,,  Rebecca  Standring  of  Lehi,  and  Lucy  B. 
Young  of  St.  George,  were  among  the  number. 
Our  visit  was  very  pleasant.  Bro.  and  Sister 
Jesson  who  keep  the  Temple  Hotel,  are  very  kind 
and  courteous  to  their  guests  and  make  every  one 
feel  as  much  at  home  as  possible.  Early  the  fol- 
lowing morning  we  started  off  for  Gunnison  in 
company  with  Sister  Hyde,  arriving  found  the 
conference  had  been  opened  by  Sister  Helena 
Madsen,  Prest.  of  R.  S.  at  that  place.  There 
was  a large  congregation  assembled  and  after 
some  interesting  remarks  by  Prest.  Hyde  who 
presided  after  her  arrival,  and  some  reports  from 
Presidents  of  R.  S.  in  the  Stake,  the  meeting  ad- 
journed with  singing  and  prayer  until  2 p.m. 


Most  of  our  readers  have  certainly  been  inter- 
ested in  the  Emperor  Frederick,  who  so  recently 
succeeded  to  the  throne, at  the  death  of  his  father 
the  Emperor  Wilhelm,  who  had  so  long  reigned 
over  that  vast  empire.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
June  ult , at  11  a.m.,  after  a most  severe  and 
lingering  illness  and  intense  suffering.  Daily 
telegrams  had  kept  the  people  somewhat  familiar 
with  his  case,  which  was  a most  singular  one,  in- 
deed, and  through  it  all  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
his  character  was  apparent.  It  is  a matter  of 
regret  that  he  has  been  cut  down  at  such  a 
critical  time,  when  the  strength  and  genius  of 
such  a sovereign  would  have  been,  speaking  in 
the  largest  sense,  the  salvation  of  the  people.  His 
wife,  too,  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  plans 
looking  to  the  uplifting  of  the  women  of  the 
country,  which  must  have  resulted  in  the  good  of 
the  whole,  for  wherever  women,  in  the  aggregate, 
are  refined,  cultivated  and  advanced,  men  must, 
necessarily,  be  influenced  for  good.  It  is  scarcely 
expected  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  succeeds  the 
Emperor,  that  his  policy  will  be  democratic  or  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  as  he  is  said  to  be  a warrior- 
born,  like  his  illustrious  grandfather,  and  to  detest 
anything  English,  even  the  English  blood  in  his 
own  veins. 

It  is  said  of  Frederick,  that  he  was  courageous 
when  in  battle,  and  that  his  career  as  an  officer 
was  brilliant  with  success,  but  that  ‘‘dazzling  as 
his  victories  were,  his  conduct  at  home  won  him 
still  more  glory.  With  his  devoted  wife,  he  was 
always  prominent  in  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
masses,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  rigors  of 
despotism.”  Frederick  was  himself  a thorough 
scholar,  and  had  none  of  the  arrogance  of  the 
“old-style  aristocrats,”  and  was  consequently 
unpopular  with  men  of  that  type.  That  there  has 
been  genuine  sorrow  at  his  death  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt,  for  he  was  truly  the  friend  of  the 
people,  and  they  loved  him  sincerely. 

Frederick  III  was  born  in  1831,  and  might  have 
lived  yet  many  years  to  benefit  his  people,  had  not 
a most  cruel  and  fatal  disease  laid  its  heavy  hand 
upon  him.  Strange  it  seems,  that  looking  for- 
ward, as  he  naturally  must  have  done,  to  the  time 
when  he  would  ascend  the  throne,  that  his  reign 
and  rule  should  have  been  so  brief,  and  the  entire 
time  one  of  suffering  and  pain.  But  the  kings 
and  mighty  ones  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
and  He  taineth  and  overturneth  at  His  good  wili 
and  pleasure,  and  kingdoms  and  empires  are  sub- 
ject to  Him,  and  He  will  fulfill  His  purposes 
concerning  them  in  His  own  due  time  and  way; 
and  in  all  things  must  His  hand  and  His  wisdom' 
be  acknowledged. 


Afternoon  session  was  occupied  in  speaking  up- 
on the  various  subjects  of  interest  pertaining  to 
the  work  of  the  Relief  Society  and  its  progress 
and  advancement.  Testimonies  concerning  the 
manifestations  seen  and  heard  in  the  Manti  Tem- 
ple at  the  time  of  its  dedication  were  given  in  such 
an  impressive  way  as  to  pervade  the  assembly 
with  the  spirit  thereof.  Prest  Hyde  spoke  pro- 
phetically upon  the  signs  of  the  times,  alluding  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  past  and  the  condition  of 
the  world  at  the  present;  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  sisters,  the  subjects  being  spiritual 
improvement,  faith,  etc.  education,  reading,  culti- 
vation of  the  heart,  and  practical  duties  of  home 
and  of  public  life.  R.  S.  Conference  adjourned 
about  the  usual  hour  until  the  14th  of  September, 
when  it  will  be  held  at  Fountain  Green. 

There  was  no  meeting  held  in  the  evening,  but 
we  had  an  interesting  time,  and  sat  up  late  con- 
versing with  Bishop  Madson  and  his  wife  upon 
many  things  now  transpiring  in  the  world  as  well 
as  in  the  midst  of  the  Saints. 

Saturday  morning  several  wagon  loads  and 
buggies  containing  the  sisters  arrived  in  good 
time  for  the  meeting  from  adjacent  settlements. 

At  10  a.m.  the  congregation  assembled  in  the 
Relief  Society  Hall,  which  is  the  largest  building 
of  the  kind  we  have  yet  seen,  and  where  the  Re- 
lief Society  Conference  was  also  held.  Miss 
Stena  Willardson,  of  Ephriam,  presided  for  the 
first  time  since  having  been  called  to  the  position 
of  Prest.  of  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  of  Sanpete  Stake. 
She  did  so  with  much  apparent  diffidence  being 
new  to  the  situation,  although  there  was  no  need 
of  any  hesitation  on  her  part  as  she  is  abundantly 
qualified  and  well  calculated  for  the  position. 
Mayfield  Y.  L.  was  reported  by  Miss  Augusta 
Anderson;  Gunnison,  Miss  Sarah  Metcalf;  South 
Ward,  Manti,  Mrs.  Matilda  Allred ; North  Ward, 
Manti,  Mrs.  Edith  Billings  Larsen;  Ephriam, 
South  Ward,  Mrs.  Dorcas  Christenson.  We  then 
addressed  the  young  ladies  encouraging  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Mrs.  M.  A Hyde  followed  with  excellent  re- 
marks and  testified  in  a most  solemn  manner  of 
having  been  taught  the  principle  of  plural  marriage 
by  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  who  married  her 
to  Apostle  Orson  Hyde  in  Nauvoo. 

Mrs.  Kjar  and  Mrs.  Alvira  Cox,  of  Manti, 
Counselors  to  Miss  Willardson,  each  spoke  a 
short  time  in  an  instructive  and  edifying  way- 
These  young  sisters,  and  those  who  reported, each 
and  all  of  them  manifested  their  interest  in  the 
Gospel  and  the  work  of  improvement;  they  spoke 
intelligently  and  in  good  voice;  their  manner  and 
bearing  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  audi- 
ence; 


In  the  afternoon  the  first  speaker  was  Sister 
Lucy  B.  Young,  who  gave  a dissertation  upon 
plural  marriage,  she  has  an  excellent  voice, 
and  a good  gift  of  language, and  is  an  easy  speaker. 
After  some  other  remarks  etc.  the  Primary  Asso- 
ciation of  Gunnison  had  a representation. 

Prest.  Stena  Willardson  made  suitable  remarks, 
expressing  her  desire  to  fill  the  position  to  which 
she  had  been  called.  There  were  a few  exercises 
by  the  children  well  rendered. 

Mrs.  Mary  Metcalf,  Prest.  of  the  P.  A.  of  Gun- 
nison, gave  her  report  and  mentioned  the  chil- 
dren’s manuscript  paper,  which  they  edit  once  a 
month.  The  sister  who  had  charge  of  an  adjoin, 
ing  district  reported  her  labors  with  the  Primary 
in  the  Fields.  After  some  remarks  to  the  children 
the  Conference  was  adjourned  by  Prest.  Stena 
Willardson  to  Sept.  15,  at  Fountain  Green. 

Saturday  evening  we  drove  over  to  Manti  with 
Sisters  Hyde  and  Young,  where  we  spent  the  Sab. 
bath  very  pleasantly  and  Monday  morning  went 
over  to  Ephriam  where  two  meetings  were  held> 
one  with  the  Relief  Society  and  another  with  the 
Primary. 

At  the  R.  S.  meeting  Prest.  Peterson  was  pres- 
ent and  spoke  a few  moments  during  which  time 
he  asked  the  sisters  to  let  their  Hall  be  used  to  es- 
tablish an  Academy,  where,  besides  the  sciences 
and  useful  branches  of  knowledge, theology, as  the 
Latter-day  Saints  understand  it  in  the  Gospel, 
might  be  taught.  Such  an  academy  or  college 
in  every  stake  of  Zion  would  have  a telling  effect 
upon  the  young  people.  Prest.  Peterson  Spoke  of 
the  liberality  of  the  Relief  Society;  said  he  re- 
ceived 1,000  dollars  from  the  Relief  Society,  while 
abroad  on  a mission, to  bring  home  the  worthy  poor, 

Coun.  Sarah  Peterson  in  her  remarks  said  for 
years  the  sisters  had  saved  their  Sunday  eggs  to 
help  bring  the  poor  to  Zion;  this  last  year  they 
had  been  donated  to  the  Temple,  but  for  years 
they  had  made  cheese  in  the  Society,  by  putting 
the  milk  together;  if  a sister  only  had  a quart  or 
two  quarts  of  milk  in  the  morning  she  would  bring 
it,  and  by  this  sort  of  co-operation  much  good  had 
been  accomplished. 

The  children  at  the  Primary  meeting  rendered 
quite  a number  of  exercises  very  creditably,  and 
the  presidents  spoke  feelingly  of  the  good  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  meeting  was  an  interesting  one  and  in  fact 
both  the  meetings  at  Ephriam  were  full  of  interest 
and  a good  spirit  prevailed  there  as  well  as  at  the 
Conference  in  Gunnison.  The  evening  was  passed 
with  Prest.  Peterson  and  family  in  conversation 
mostly  upon  the  Temple  and  kindred  subjects  and 
altogether  the  visit  to  Sanpete  Stake  was  a very 
satisfactory  one. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  series  of  papers  on  “The  Women  ©£ 
Utah,”  commenced  in  June  1st  issue  of  the  paper 
is  unavoidably  delayed,  but  we  expect  to  publish 
Part  III  in  July  15th  No. 

The  Primary  Conference  was  held  on  Saturday 
at  the  Assembly  Hall,  Mrs.  Ellen  C.  Clawson 
presiding.  It  is  the  intention  to  publish  minutes 
of  this  conference  in  our  next  issue. 

We  wish  to  say  to  those  who  have  sent  money 
and  orders  for  Primary  Hymn  Books,  and  who 
cannot  understand  why  they  are  not  forwarded, 
that  they  are  not  yet  bound,  but  it  is  confidently 
expected  they  will  shortly  be  ready  for  sale  at  the 
same  price  as  formerly. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Zina  D.  H.  Young,  who  was 
appointed  at  the  April  Conference  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion made  vacant  by  the  death  of  “Sister  Eliza,” 
states  she  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and 
she  sends  love  and  greeting  to  the  sisters  in  Zion 
and  hopes  before  long  to  return  to  her  field  of 
labor  here. 
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Lettbrs  from  Mrs.  M.  Isabella  Horne  to-her 
family  bring  word  of  her  safe  arrival  in  England, 
and  her  good  health,  etc.  We  are  sure  the  sisters 
will  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  safety,  and  will  pray 
for  her,  that  she  may  accomplish  what  she  under- 
took the  journey  for,  viz.,  to  gather  her  genealogy, 
and  return  home  to  peMfcrm  her  labors  in  the 
Temple. 

The  poem,  “I  Will  Answer  For  My  People,” 
published  in  June  ist  of  the  Exponent,  and 
attributed  to  the  gifted  poetess,  Sarah  E.  Car- 
michael, we  have  since  been  informed  was  the 
production  ol  Mrs.  Ida  Sutherland,  formerly  of 
this  city.  We  make  this  correction  in  justice  to 
the  author,  as  it  was  a mistake  unavoidably  made 
on  our  part,  the  two  pieces  having  been  sent  us  on 
the  same  paper,  and  both  credited  to  Miss 
Carmichael.  We  regret  the  error  very  much  in- 
deed, and  especially  as  the  second  poem  should 
have  been  separate,  and  entitled,  “We  Do  Not 
Qdl  Thee  Chieftain.” 

The  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  Conference  of  this  Stake 
assembled  June  22nd,  in  the  Assembly  Hall,  in 
this  city,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Freeze  presiding.  The  re- 
ports by  the  young  lady  presidents  were  given  in 
a very  intelligent  and  pleasing  manner,  and  a 
good  spirit  prevailed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  the  work  of  improvement  is  increasing, 
and  that  success  will  crown  the  labors  of  those 
who  are  so  zealously  laboring  in  this  field  of  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  daughters  of  Zion.  In 
the  afternoon  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Isaacson,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells,  Mrs.  E.  S.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Young  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Freeze,  and 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  September. 

The  Relief  Society  Conference  of  this  Stake 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the  14th 
ward,  in  this  city,  June  21st,  Counselor  E.  S. 
Taylor  presiding.  There  was  a good  attendance, 
and  verbal  reports  from  nearly  all  the  wards  were 
given,  which  occupied  most  of  the  time.  In  the 
afternoon,  however,  Mrs.  Emily  S.  Richards, 
Delegate  from  Utah  to  the  International  Council 
and  Convention  of  N.  W.  S.  A.  in  Washington, 
gave  a brief  review  of  the  representation,  and  re- 
lated some  incidents  in  her  experience  with  the 
ladies  who  assembled  there,  both  of  the  Council 
and  the  Convention,  which  followed  soon  after. 
This  was  a new  feature  of  the  conference,  and 
was  especially  interesting  to  the  audience.  Mrs. 
Richards  has  an  uncommon  good  voice,  and  a 
charming  way  of  telling  things;  there  is  no  doubt 
she  made  a good  impression  among  the  ladies  of 
that  grand  Council,  and  it  is  a point  in  favor  of 
the  women  of  Utah,  that  they  were  so  ably  re- 
ported, and  by  one  whose  voice  could  penetrate 
the  most  remote  part  of  the  large  hall  where  the 
Council  was  held.  At  the  close  of  the  conference 
Counselor  Taylor  addressed  the  Sisters  on  practi- 
cal matters  pertaining  to  the  organization,  and  in 
a most  earnest  and  effective  manner  exhorted  all 
to  diligence  and  faithfulness.  Conference  was  ad- 
journed until  September. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  PRAYER. 


I fully  realize  that  the  unexpected  duties  the 
young  daughters  of  Zion  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  perform,  remind  us  that  we  should  always 
be  prepared,  and  without  we  live  prayerful  lives 
we  cannot  do  right.  We  are  different  to  the  world ; 
they  have  no  revelation  to  guide  them,  which  we 
claim  to  have,  and  if  we  write  or  say  anything 
that  is  not  according  to  truth  and  righteousness, 
those  who  are  over  us  (being  placed  there  by  the 
Lord)  can  soon  detect  an  error,  and  so  can  those 
in  the  Church  who  may  read  and  learn  what  we 
say,  for  those  who  do  right  all  see  eye  to  eye. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  brethren  and  sisters  who  are 
over  us  in  the  Lord,  who  are  ever  on  the  watch- 
tower,  for  we  are  told  to  do  so,  and  it  is  a pleasant 


duty  for  us.  The  most  of  the  world  are  against 
us,  as  they  have  always  been  against  the  Church 
of  God,  so  let  us  be  friends  to  each  other,  trying 
to  overcome  everything  wrong,  that  we  may  be  as 
the  wise  virgins,  having  oil  in  our 
lamps,  not  copying  after  the  world.  We  should 
pray  in  secret.  David  prayed  in  secret  seven 
times  a day.  If  we  ask  for  wisdom,  the  Lord 
“will  give  it  liberally”  to  those  who  ask  in  faith, 
and  when  we  need  His  help  to  perform  any  duty 
we  shall  have  His  Spirit  to  guide  us. 

Are  we  not  greatly  blessed  when  we  think  on 
these  truths?  Our  hearts  rejoice,  and  we  feel  like 
shouting  for  joy.  Even  those  of  us  who  are  per- 
secuted rejoice  and  give  glory  to  God  for  His  rich 
blessings,  desire  to  “endure  to  the  end,”  for 
the  reward  that  is  in  store  for  us.  We  have  noble 
examples  to  copy  from;  the  mothers  in  Israel, 
with  the  “daughters  in  Zion,”  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  inspire  us  to  serve  the  Lord,  that  we  may, 
with  His  help,  fulfil  our  duties. 

Then,  may  we  pray  for  true  courage  in  holding 
on  to  the  truth,  for, 

“ It  would  be  better  to  fall  and  rise, 

And  limp  with  an  aching  sore, 

Than  backward  slide  with  downcast  eyes, 

From  the  bliss  which  is  in  store.” 

Mary  A.  Freeze.- 


CAUTION. 


Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed,  lest  he 
fall.— ist  Cor.,  x.  12. 

Were  not  these  the  words  of  our  Great  Law- 
Giver,  who  at  an  early  age  met  the  opposing 
power? 

What  did  Herod  say  when  the  shepherds 
heralded  forth  the  news  of  a Savior’s  birth?  He 
said,  “Search  diligently  for  the  young  child  and 
bring  me  word,  that  I may  go  and  worship  him 
also.”  Then  was  Herod  troubled,  and  all  Jerusa- 
lem with  him. 

But  there  was  another  power,  the  power  which 
informed  the  shepherds  of  His  birth.  By  this  they 
were  warned  of  God  in  dream  not  to  return  to 
Herod;  they  departed  into  their  own  country 
another  way ; also  Joseph  and  His  mother  were 
warned  to  take  the  young  child  and  flee  into  Egypt- 
“And  be  thou  there  until  I bring  thee  word,  for 
Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him.” 

On  following  .up  this  history,  we  find  the  op. 
posing  power  continually  on  the  alert  to  gain  its 
point;  consequently  the  Savior’s  words  were, 
“Watch  and  pray,”  and  again  I say  unto  you 
“Watch.”  Since  these  are  the  last  days  we  are 
living  in,  who  can  say  there  is  no  need  of  prayer. 
Those  who  do  will  eventually  learn  which  power 
they  aid.  Do  not  we  learn  from  holy  writ  that  our 
mission  on  this  earth  is  to  learn  both  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Did  not  our  mother  Eve  design 
this,  when  she  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit? 

I often  think  the  two  great  powers  called  good 
and  evil,  are  like  the  two  great  elements  fire  and 
water.  It  is  often  remarked  they  are  both  good 
servants,  but  hard  masters.  Yet  how  well  both 
can  be  utilized  and  brought  to  accomplish  great 
things  by  the  wisdom  which  God  has  given  to 
mankind. 

You  know  water  will  readily  quench  fire  when 
in  the  ascendancy;  and  again,  fire  will  cfrive  water 
into  steam,  and  send  it  through  space  when  this 
advantage  is  taken.  Accordingly,  notice  the  con. 
flict,  and  what  do  we  see?  Two  great  powers  in 
these  elements.  Now  see  how  beneficial  the  re- 
sult when  brought  under  control.  Our  steamships 
and  railroads  and  any  amount  of  machinery  is  run 
by  fire  and  water.  Our  Bishop  says  this  great 
wisdom  is  given  us  because  we  are  so  near  the 
millennium  or  thousand  years  of  rest. 

Well,  since  man  has  been  given  so  much  wisdom 
in  matters  of  science,  what  may  notour  Father  do 
who  is  at  the  head  of  all  science? 


I think  He  will  be  able  to  bring  the  two  great 
powers  called  good  and  evil  into  use,  and  to  His 
advantage,  as  easily  as  man  can  do  by  fire  and 
water.  Did  He  not  say  He  would  make  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  He 
would  restrain? 

Never  let  us,  then,  be  found  to  murmur  or  com- 
plain of  the  trials  we  are  called  to  pass  through, 
only  be  ready  to  meet  them  with  fortitude  and  a 
composed  mind,  feeling  an  assurance  that  the 
hand  of  God  is  in  it  all,  and  for  a wise  purpose. 

A revelation  was  given  through  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  saying,  “The  Lord  is  angry  with 
none  except  those  who  do  not  acknowledge  His 
hand  in  all  things.” 

M.  E.  Kimball. 

Salt  Lake  City,  June  22,  1888. 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A TRUE  WOMAN. 


True  womanhood  defined,  implies — virtue  and 
purity,  love  and  friendship,  truth  and  sympathy 
grace  and  refinement,  modesty  and  intelligence. 
Though  her  sphere  may  seem  humble, yet  she  can 
make  it  noble  and  queenly.  She  must  live  for 
those  around  her,  and  not  for  self  alone. 

It  is  hers  to  rear  the  souls  of  men.  To  form 
the  characters  of  future  generations. 

The  power  of  the  world  lies  in  her  hands.  She 
may  make  it  a paradise  of  bliss,  fit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Gods;  or  she  may  make  it  an  abode  of 
shame  and  misery,  the  haunt,  of  evil  spirits  and 
demons.  ’Tis  her  privilege,  in  the  holy  order  of 
matrimony,  to  bless  the  earth  with  pure,  noble 
spirits.  More  government  lies  in  her  hands  than 
all  the  kingdoms,  republics,  monarchies  and 
dynasties  on  earth  combined.  Consisting  in  the 
training  and  moulding  of  the  characters  of  those 
precious  souls  that  God  has  entrusted  into  her 
care.  For  which  she  will®  receive  reward  or  pun- 
ishment accordingly.  And  what  is  there  on  earth 
more  angelic  than  a pure,  modest,  chaste,  virtu- 
ous, benevolent  intelligent  woman?  Or  what  is 
more  disgusting,  than  a haughty,  proud,  petulant, 
shrewish,  selfish,  demoralized  one?  It  is  a duty 
that  each  woman  owes  to  her  family  and  to  society 
—to  be  cheerful  and  pleasant,  courteous  and 
friendly,  neat  and  cleanly  in  her  personal  habits. 
Paying  some  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  taste 
and  refinement.  Being  careful  and  choice  of  the 
language  she  uses  at  all  times.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  her  duty  to  keep  up  with  the  times  in  re- 
gard to  fashion.  No  true  woman  can  afford  to  do 
that  at  the  risk  of  neglecting  the  moral,  intellectu- 
al anti  religious  training  of  herself  and  family. 
Life  is  “not  long  enough  for  much  spare  time.  She 
must  make  the  best  use  of  it  possible  and  then 
perhaps  at  the“end”of  mortality  we  may  see  much 
left  undone. 

Each  young  lady  should  have  her  model  selected 
from  the  noblest  of  God’s  daughters,  who  have 
done  a good  work  on  earth,  emulating  their  good 
qualities  and  omitting  all  evil.  Living,  as  we  do, 
in  a time  when  the  gospel  is  restored  to  earth  in 
full  power,  we  are  expected  to  shine  with  far  more 
brilliant  lustre  than  we  otherwise  would  be,  and 
we  will  be  held  accountable  thrice  over  for  the 
time  we  use  to  no  good.  And  an  hundred  fold 
punishment  will  be  given  us  for  the  time  we  spend 
in  idle  gossip  and  the  many  evils  resulting  there 
from.  “But  let  our  conversation  be  yea,  yea,  nay 
nay.”  That  is  to  treat  of  facts,  “for  what  is  more 
than  that  cometh  of  evil.”  In  all  our  social  circles 
let  each  one  strive,  or  aim,  to  gain  a higher  plane 
of  intelligence.  Never  for  one  moment,  encourag- 
ing the  least  thought  of  vulgarity,  much  less  to 
give  utterance  to  the  same.  Society  is  necessary 
in  its  own  place,  but  like  all  other  good,  it  has  its 
uses  afid  abuses,  either  to  exalt  or  to  deprave. 

Again,  true  woman  will  not  live  for  immediate 
surroundings.  It  is  hers  to  visit  homes  of  the 
poor  and  afflicted,  the  outcast  and  despairing,  and 
in  her  benign  way  impart  words  of  comfort  and 
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encouragement;  which  is  as  divine  a mission  as 
to  bind  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  soldiers  after 
a battle.  Even  to  bind  the  wounded  hearts  that 
droop  and  die  around  us  every  day.  Who  by 
one  kind  word  might  take  courage  and  resolve  to 
become  useful  in  doing  good  on  earth.  Thus  she 
might  prove  herself  to  be 

“Yet  a spirit  still  and  bright, 

With  something  of  an  angel  Light.” 

She  must  also  keep  her  home  bright  and  cheery. 
Be  pleasant  and  companionable  to  her  family. 
Thus  might  she  keep  her  father  and 
brothers,  her  husband  and  sons  from  haunts  of 
vice  and  corruption,  and,  by  wielding  her  holy  in- 
fluence in  the  right  direction  win  back  the  lost 
ones  to  light  and  love.  Then  let  us  say  no  more 
that  woman  has  no  work  to  do,  no  mission  to  per- 
form! Let  men  boast  of  their  strength  and  power, 
yet  the  world  could  not  progress  one  step  farther 
without  the  aid  of  woman.  And  though  she,  in 
the  estimation  of  law  is  placed  below  negroes  and 
Chinamen  still  she  has  a powerful  influence  for 
good  if  ’tis  but  wielded  in  the  right  direction. 

I would  say  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  be  humble 
and  prayerful  in  order  to  retain  the  Holy  Spirt  to 
direct  our  minds  our  words  our  deeds,  that  we 
may  be  worthy  the  name  of  true,  noble,  women 
— daughters  of  God. 

Truth. 


PRIMARY  CELEBRATION. 


Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

As  Montpelier  is  seldom  heard  from, I thought  I 
would  write  a few  lines  in  behalf  of  our  Primary 
Association,  which  is  progressing  under  the  able 
management  of  Sister  Ann  Bunney,  who  labors 
unceasingly  in  its  interests;  she,  with  the  help  of 
her  assistants,  is  doing  much  good  among  the 
children.  • 

On  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  June  there  might 
have  been  seen  fifteen  vehicles,  loaded  with  child- 
ren and  accompanied  by  a number  of  the  parents, 
on  our  way  to  the  Preston  Grove,  where  we  met 
with  the  Preston  Primary  Associaton  for  the  pur- 
pose of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  President 
Brigham  Young. 

It  was  especially  planned  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  children,  and  all  who  participated  enjoyed 
themselves  very  much. 

The  forenoon  exercises  consisted  of  songs, 
recitations  and  dialogues  from  the  children,  which 
were  all  rendered  in  a very  creditable  manner; 
also  appropriate  speeches  from  Bishop  Dalrymple 
and  Bro.  Osborn. 

Then  came  a time  of  feasting  for  the  children 
on  the  good  things  prepared  for  them. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  swinging,  fishing, 
boat-riding,  ball-playing,  games,  children  running 
races  for  candy,  etc. 

Everything  went  off  very  pleasantly,  and  at  five 
o’clock  all  prepared  to  return  home,  after  having 
spent  a very  enjoyable  day. 

Almira  Holmes,  Sec. 

Montpelier,  Idaho. 


WOMAN’S  VOICE. 


Editor  Exponent: 

Once  more  I take  up  the  pen  to  give  a few 
items  to  sisters  and  friends,  which  I hope  may 
find  room  in  some  of  my  sisters’  and  friends’ 
hearts,  that  they  may  see  that  the  Saints  up 
here  are  yet  alive. 

The  weather  has  been  pleasant  since  winter 
left  us,  though  we  had  a very  bitter  cold  winter. 
The  Saints  up  here  are  trying  to  live  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion.  Our  Relief  Society  is 
doing  well.  We  are  not  behind  in  the  enter- 
prise of  human  intelligence  in  this  place;  we 
have  the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  meetings  every  week, 
and  we  also  have  the  Primary  Association.  W e 


have  a noble  Bishop  — James  Thomas — with 
his  Counselors,  who  visit  our  meetings  and  give 
us  good  instructions. 

Having  found  in  our  Woman’s  Exponent 
many  helpful  hints  about  housekeeping  and 
practical  plans  to  lighten  labor,  as  well  as 
sensible  suggestions  on  all  subjects  of  interest 
to  wives  and  mothers,  I feel  inclined  to  add  a 
little  for  the  possible  benefit  of  some  of  the 
busy  women,  who  partake  at  odd  intervals  of 
the  wholesome  mental  dishes  served  by  the 
Exponent.  Especially  do  I wish  to  address 
those  who  are  over-loaded  with  household  cares, 
like  myself,  too  poor  to  keep  help,  and  yet  by 
nature  always  willing  to  work,  even  to  over- 
work one’s  self. 

I have  read,  and  will  never  forget,  that 
woman’s  life  is  an  endless  warfare  with  work, 
and  it  overcomes  us  at  last.  This  has  led  me 
to  thinking  of  the  folly  of  giving  up  to  the 
wofk,  and  doing  a great  injustice  to  ourselves 
and  others  in  keeping  up  with  all  our  might 
this  contest,  until  it  finally  overcomes  us;  and 
how  unsatisfactory  the  result,  that  when  at 
last  our  work  is  done,  the  best  that  may  be 
said  of  us  will  be,  “She  was  a model  house- 
keeper.” When  T was  a young  housekeeper  I 
did  not  have  much  to  keep  house  with,  like 
many  others  in  early  days;  we  had  to  work 
hard  to  get  things  to  keep  house  with;  work 
with  energy  of  mind  and  body.  In  those  days 
there  was  not  much  piano  playing  or  buggy 
riding,  though  I do  not  begrudge  any  one  their 
pleasure. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating 
any  unjust  claim  in  these  regards,  but  only 
wish  to  draw  a line  between  essentials,  and  non- 
essentials;  an  imaginary  line  it  must  be,  as 
each  of  us  can  best  decide  for  ourselves  what 
is  in  our  homes.  At  the  time  to  which  I re- 
fer, my  circumstances,  sometimes,  permitted 
me  to  have  a girl  to  help  me.  In  these  latter 
years  I recall  with  real  pain  the  hard  work 
that  I have  done.  This  lesson  has  given  me 
some  gains  for  my  loss;  one  of  them  is  the  true 
view  of  the  question  of  what  part  of  my  work 
is  really  necessary  to  the  general  welfare  of 
myself  and  family,  and  what  other  part  may 
be  omitted.  Indispensible  work  takes  more  of 
my  time  than  I can  afford  to  give. 

I would  ask  my  sisters,  who,  like  myself, 
perhaps,  have  been  severely  taught  mentally 
and  morally  at  the  same  time,  give  ourselves 
some  rest,  even  if  less  work  is  done.  It  seems 
often  to  arise  in  my  mind  as  a complete  ques- 
tion, as  we  have  been  gifted  with  one,  five,  or 
ten  talents,  have  we  any  right  to  bury  them, 
or  should  we  not  try  to  improve  these  talents 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  has  given  unto  us? 
I admit  that  I have  not  used  or  improved  my 
talent  as  I ought,  and  should  have  done,  but 
there  are  excuses,  under  circumstances  in 
which  we  are  sometimes  placed  through  life, 
where  we  cannot  always  help  ourselves;  we 
should  try  to  manage  our  talents,  and  brighten 
and  refine  ourselves,  and  our  religious  duties  we 
must  not  neglect. 

It  is  wise  to  give  a large  share  of  our  time 
to  the  preparation  for  our  future  treasury  for 
our  spirit,  and  it  is  also  right  to  make  our 
home  as  comfortable  with  our  children  as  possi- 
ble as  lies  in  our  power,  but  yet,  if  we  in  the 
doing  of  all  this,  consume  the  time  that  should 
be  used  in  sleep,  are  we  doing  our  highest  duty 
towards  ourselves  and  family?  This  life  seems 
to  me  too  short  for  us  to  be  so  largely  given  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  body.  If  parents 
would  but  place  this  matter  before  their  child- 
ren as  they  grow  up,  that  they  might  do  better 
than  we  have  done,  instead  of  gaining  worldly 
wealth,  that  perishes  with  the  flames.  And  in 
order  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  satisfy  our 
minds  and  hearts  with  wholesome  food,  we 
must  take  time  for  proper  remedy  in  our  duties; 
if  we  don’t  clothe  our  souls  and  body  in  accord 
we  are  placed  under  more  suffering;  we  must, 


as  mothers,  have  some  quiet  alone  to  read, 
think  and  plan  for  ourselves  and  our  children; 
I know  for  my  part  that  I need  to  study  and 
pray  continually,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
work  that  must  be  done,  both  temporally  and 
spiritually,  but  yet  with  my  management  there 
have  been  years  in  wh^ph  I have  not  had  hard- 
ly any  rest  or  sleep,  having  been  so  over-worked 
that  my  body  actually  could  not  rest,  and  then 
the  children  needed  some  assistance,  and  I 
never  felt  like  imposing  upon  their  right,  for 
my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  rest,  but 
to  attend  to  my  duty  toward  them,  and  their 
tender  feelings;  thus,  my  time  and  hours  of 
rest  have  often  been  postponed  altogether. 

I have  yet  a lesson  to  learn,  how  to  use  and 
not  waste  my  time  and  strength,  and  have 
learned  that  it  never  pays  to  overwork  our 
nature;  system,  order  and  truthfulness  are  all 
important,  nor  can  we  hope  to  plant  such  habits 
in  the  minds  of  our  sons  and  daughters  except 
hy  good  examples;  these  will  be  remembered 
longer  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  this  lesson 
must  be  taught  at  the  fireside,  as  well  as  in  our 
own  home,  and  this  is  the  experience  which  I 
have  drawn  from  the  foregoing:  We  are  rob- 

bing our  own  children  and  ourselves  of  what 
is  worth  far  more  to  them  and  us  than  we  can 
estimate.  Let  us  beware,  lest  we  put  cleanli- 
ness before  Godliness.  In  regarding  this  ques- 
tion in  a pure  predicted  light,  it  certainly  does 
not  pay  to  allow  our  consciences  to  absorb  our 
whole  time  and  strength.  The  broken  health 
of  the  mother  of  a home  and  family,  involves, 
sometimes,  years  of  increased  expense,  and,  in 
many  directions  besides,  the  inevitable  loss  from 
waste  and  mismanagement. 

If  we  are  immoderately  fond  of  our  house- 
keeping during  the  first  years  of  our  children, 
by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  learning 
point  between  youth  and  maturity,  we  are 
broken-down,  fretful  invalids,  totally  unfitted 
to  be  to  them  what  we  should  wish  to  be,  their 
companions  and  helpers  through  this  very  im- 
portant period  of  their  lives,  and  how  can  we 
say  that  we  are  doing  our  duties  as  mothers? 
Sons,  as  well  as  daughters,  are  safest  who  make 
confidents  of  mothers;  they  will  do  if  mothers 
have  taken  time  to  listen  to  their  wants,  and 
taken  a lively  interest  in  their  affairs,  great 
and  small.  This  is  one  investment  that  pays. 

R.  Pond. 

Eagle  Rock,  Idaho,  May  18,  1888. 
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SNOWFLAKE  stake. 

The  quarterly  conference  of  this  Stake  was 
held  at  Snowflake  June  1st,  1888,  Prest. 
Emma  S.  Smith  presiding. 

Sisters  Sarah  Driggs,  Emily  J.  Lewis,  Mary 
A.  Standifird  and  Mary  J.  West  made  instruc- 
tive remarks  on  various  subjects  of  interest. 

Jemima  W.  Smith  was  set  apart  as  Stake 
Treasurer  by  Prest.  Jesse  N.  Smith.  Statistical 
and  financial  reports  were  then  read.  The 
officers  of  the  Stake  and  of  the  different  ward 
societies  were  presented  and  sustained  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Bros.  Joseph  H.  Richards  and  Lorenzo  H. 
Hatch  also  addressed  the  conference.  Ex- 
pressed pleasure  in  meeting  with  the  sisters, 
and  felt  grateful  for  the  good  spirit  that  had 
prevailed.  Counseled  the  mothers  to  teach 
their  children  the  principle  of  faith. 

Prest.  Emma  S.  Smith  made  a few  closing 
remarks,  after  which  conference  adjourned  for 
six  months.  Singing.  Benediction  pronounced 
by  Prest.  Jesse  N.  Smith. 

Della  Fish,  Stake  Secretary. 


EMERY  STAKE. 

The  semi-annual  conference  of  the  Relief 
Society  of  Emery  Stake  was  held  Friday, 
April  20,  1888,  at  Castle  Dale. 
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At  10  o’clock  the  meeting  was  opened  by 
the  singing  of  the  Castle  Dale  choir,  and  prayer 
was  offered  by  Stake  President  C.  G.  Larsen. 
The  minutes  of  previous  conference  read  by  the 
Secretary  and  unanimously  accepted.  Sister 
Kathinka  Andersen  was  unanimously  sustained 
as  minute  clerk  of  the  conference.  The  re- 
ports of  the  several  wards  were  read,  and  ex- 
hibited the  several  branches  in  a lively  condi- 
tion. The  poor  had  received  a liberal  share  of 
the  generous  donations  from  the  sisters. 

Sister  Anna  Larsen,  the  President  of  the 
Relief  Society  of  the  Stake,  expressed  her 
happiness  for  the  blessed  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing once  more  with  the  sisters  of  Emery  Stake 
in  our  semi-annual  conference,  and  that  every- 
thing around  smiled  in  favor  upon  us.  There 
had  been  considerable  whooping-cough  and 
other  sickness,  but  few  deaths  among  the 
children,  but  it  was  now  getting  better.  She 
desired  all  the  Secretaries  to  be  present,  to  get 
an  understanding  of  the  correct  way  of  making 
up  the  reports,  as  many  did  not  comprehend 
this  difficult  labor,  and  thereby  caused  a good 
deal  of  unnecessary  trouble  for  the  Stake 
Secretary. 

Sister  Avery,  of  Huntington,  Mary  Olsen; 
of  Ferron,  Ellen  Robertson  of  Orangeville,  and 
Stine  Olsen  of  Castle  Dale,  each  gave  a report 
of  the  Society  over  which  she  presided,  and 
stated  that  all  was  well;  the  sisters  were  able  to 
aid  in  the  good  of  relief  and  spread  of  benevo- 
lence and  comfort  all  around,  and  much  good 
had  already  been  realized  from  these  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  wards,  by  visiting  the  sick 
and  alleviating  wants. 

Sister  Shomaker  gave  a report  of  Molen 
Ward;  said  all  was  well  there,  and  the  sisters 
were  united  in  their  good  works. 

Sister  Childs,  First  Counselor  to  the  Stake 
President,  said  she  never  felt  better  than  to- 
day, and  wished  she  could  say  the  same  six 
months  hence,  because  our  path  seems  often 
strewn  with  troubles  and  trials.  “We  should 
strive  to  live  honest  and  upright  before  God, 
fast  and  pray,  that  the  Lord  might  hear  us  in 
the  hour  of  darkness  We  should  cultivate 
purity  of  heart,  that  is  the  costly  jewel  for 
Latter-day  Saints,  even  if  the  outward  appear- 
ance is  not  so  attractive;  we  may  be  like  a 
plain  bound  book  filled  with  good  instructions, 
while  sometimes  a finely  ornamented  volume 
may  contain  entirely  unwholesome,  or  even 
poisonous  reading.  As  mothers,  we  should 
study  our  children,  and  adopt*  the  best  and 
most  effectual  plans  to  raise  them  in  the  fear  of 
God,  and  always  keep  them  under  that 
power.” 

Conference  adjourned  until  2 p.m.  Choir 
sang.  Benediction  by  C.  G.  Larsen,  Jr. 

Afternoon  session,  2 p.m.:  Opened  with 

singing,  Prayer  by  Bishop  Henning  Olsen. 

Sister  Pulsipher,  of  Huntington,  Second 
Counselor  to  the  Stake  President,  was  the  first 
speaker.  She  felt  happy  for  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  the  sisters  on  this  occasion.  We 
had  no  reason  to  fear  neither  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  bill  nor  any  other  measure  aiming  at 
our  overthrow,  if  we  only  keep  near  God.  As 
President  Woodruff  says  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Saints,  ‘This  organization  of  the  sisters  is  for 
the  purpose  of  cheering  each  other,  and  to 
visit  the  sick  and  aid  the  poor,  and  the  more 
we  do  of  this,  the  more  abundant  will  be  our 
blessings.’  Good  instructions  given  by  mothers 
to  the  children  will  stay  by  them  so  they  can 
go  to  both  Primaries  and  other  meetings  and 
they  will  behave  well  and  be  benefited.” 

Several  of  the  sisters  joined  in  a faithful 
testimony  concerning  the  great  Latter-day 
work,  and  their  joys  in  the  cause  of  Relief. 

Prest.  C.  G.  Larsen  next  addressed  the 
meeting.  Was  pleased  for  the  honor  conferred 
upon  him,  to  occupy  a short  time;  was  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  minutes  read  of 


conference  six  months  ago,  and  wished  they 
had  been  printed.  “It  is  proper  and  right  that 
we  should  represent  ourselves  through  our 
papers,  and  the  sisters  had  their  own  paper — 
the  Woman’s  Exponent — where  they  can  be 
heard  from,  and  we  should  support  that  paper, 
and  hand  in  our  contributions  to  the  same. 
The  noble  sisters  will  yet  rule  the  world  with 
their  great  influence  as  mothers,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  sent  as  ambassadors  from  Zion,  to 
invite  the  good  and  upright  to  join  in  their 
labor  of  kindness  and  love,  because  there  are 
yet  as  good  fish  in  the  brook  as  has  been 
brought  out  from  there.  Woman  suffrage  has 
of  late  been  much  ventilated  East,  but  it 
would  be  a blessing  for  any  nation  to  give  the 
women  a voice  at  the  polls,  as  surely  less  vice 
and  corruption,  drunkenness  and  debauchery 
would  exist,  and  such  men  would  not  be  placed 
in  authority  to  rule  over  people,  who  often  now 
are  much  better  than  their  rulers.”Concluded  by 
asking  heaven’s  choicest  blessing  to  rest  upon 
the  sisters  of  Emery  Stake  and  their  noble 
work. 

Several  more  of  the  brethren  and  sisters 
present  added  their  testimonies  and  experiences 
in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

On  motion  Kathinka  Andersen  was  unani- 
mously sustained  as  Assistant  to  the  Stake 
Secretary,  and  was  set  apart  to  this  office  by 
Prest.  C.  G.  Larsen. 

Prest.  Anne  Larsen  made  the  closing  re- 
marks by  expressing  her  satisfaction  with  all 
we  had  done  during  this  conference,  for  all  the 
good  counsels  and  encouragement  we  had  re- 
ceived, and  hoped  we  might  gather  strength  for 
the  time  coming,  and  to  remember  the  poor 
and  suffering,  and  try  to  warm  every  heart  with 
the  sunshine  of  love  and  sympathy.  “This  is 
our  mission,  and  may  we  all  honor  it.” 

Conference  was  then  adjourned  until  October 
20th,  at  Orangeville.  Benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  John  Jensen. 

Kathinka  Andersen,  Ass’t  Sec. 


BANNOCK  STAKE. 

Minutes  of  the  quarterly  conference  of 
the  Relief  Society  of  Bannock  Stake,  which 
convened  in  Rexburg  Hall,  May  18,  1888, 
Prest.  Temperance  Hinkley  presiding.  Meeting 
opened  by  singing.  Prayer  by  Coun.  Telitha 
Helm.  Singing,  “Glorious  things  are  sung  of 
Zion.”  Roll  called,  and  minutes  of  previous 
conference  read  and  approved. 

Sister  Sarah  Holman,  First  Coun.  of  Rex- 
burg Society,  reported  that  Society  as  doing 
well.  Asked  God  to  bless  the  Relief  Society 
with  unity,  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  much  for 
the  advancement  of  this  great  work. 

Coun.  Henriette  Dudley,  of  Teton,  said  the 
majority  of  the  sisters  in  her  ward  had  small 
families,  and  it  was  hard  for  them  to  get  out  to 
meetings,  and  bore  a faithful  testimony. 

Prest.  Louisa  Butler,  of  Lyman,  said  her 
Society  was  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  bore 
her  testimony. 

Sister  Caroline  Jacobs,  of  Salem,  said  the 
sisters  of  that  ward  were  trying  to  live  their 
religion  and  train  their  children  aright. 

Prest.  Orrissa  Brower,  of  Wilford,  said  they 
felt  like  going  forward  and  performing  their 
duties  better  in  the  future,  and  asked  the  bless- 
ings of  the  Lord  to  rest  upon  all.  * 

Prest.  T.  Helm,  of  Burton,  said  the  sisters 
there  were  doing  well  considering  their  num- 
bers, which  were  few.  “There  is  a good  at- 
tendance, and  all  feel  to  help  one  another.” 

The  statistical  and  financial  reports  were 
read,  showing  that  the  different  branches  in  the 
Stake  were  in  a good  condition. 

Stake  Prest.  Temperance  Hinkley  addressed 
the  conference.  Expressed  her  approbation  of 
the  work  of  the  Society,  and  felt  pleased  to  see 
so  many  trying  to  perform  their  duties.  “We 
should  be  strictly  disciplined  in  the  government 


of  God,  and  bring  up  our  children  to  be  an 
honor  to  us.  We  should  teach  them  by  ex- 
ample to  attend  their  meetings;  we  should  send 
them  to  Primary,  Sunday  School  and  fast 
meetings,  for  there  they  get  the  spirit  of  testi- 
mony. We  should  be  prayerful  and  humble, 
that  the  Lord  may  pour  down  His  blessings 
upon  us.  If  we  would  be  united  and  do  our 
duties  we  would  have  no  time  to  backbite  each 
other.” 

Sister  Zina  D.  H.  Young  told  us  we  should 
not  quench  the  Spirit  of  God,  “and  evil  speak- 
ing of  each  other  helps  to  quench  the  good 
Spirit.”  Bore  a strong  testimony  to  the  truth 
ot  the  Gospel,  and  asked  that  the  blessings  of 
the  Lord  might  rest  on  the  sisters  of  the  Relie 
Society.  Would  like  all  to  help  build  a Stake 
house.  Sister  Young  bore  her  testimony,  and 
gave  many  good  and  timely  instructions. 

Stake  Coun.  Telitha  J.  Helm  exhorted  the 
mothers  to  be  united,  and  prize  their  children 
above  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.  “The  Lord 
gave  them  to  us  pure,  and  if  we  don’t  bring 
them  up  as  we  should  do,  the  Lord  will  hold 
us  accountable  for  it.  This  is  a great  and 
glorious  work,  and  I am  thankful  that  I was 
permitted  to  come  down  in  this  last  dispensa- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  times.”  Urged  the  neces- 
sity of  living  pure  lives,  and  be  prepared  to  go 
to  the  temples  of  God,  and  do  our  work  for 
our  dead.  .“If  any  one  is  falling  from  the  faith, 
speak  to  them  with  all  humility  and  kindness, 
and  help  them  climb  the  hill  of  perfection;  or 
if  any  one  is  cast  down,  cheer  them  up.  Asked 
God  to  bless  the  sisters  and  unite  them  as  one, 
for  in  unity  there  is  strength. 

Sister  Sarah  A.  Barnes  had  felt  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  good  reports,  and  the  instruc- 
tions we  had  received.  “I  think  they  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  present,  to 
grow  and  blossom  in  future  time.  I was  pleased 
with  the  instructions  given  us  in  regard  to  the 
rearing  of  our  precious  jewels  God  has  blessed 
us  with.  Being  the  President  of  the  Primary, 
I take  great  interest  in  the  advancement  of 
our  children.  I think  there  is  no  greater 
work  than  with  the  children;  we  should  teach 
them  to  live  for  something  beyond  this  world, 
to  make  their  aim  high,  and  strive  to  reach 
it.  We  should  improve  our  talents  and  educate 
ourselves,  for  the  Lord  has  said  we  never  can 
be  saved  in  our  ignorance.” 

The  Stake  and  local  officers,  as  they  stand, 
were  unanimously  sustained. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months. 
Closed  by  singing,  “Arise,  oh,  glorious  Zion.” 
Benediction  by  Sister  Sarah  A.  Barnes. 

Sarah  A.  Barnes,  Stake  Sec. 


ECONOMY  OF  STRENGTH. 


We  frequently  read  long  articles  on  economy 
of  time  and  of  material,  but  where  one  woman 
is  obliged  to  not  only  furnish  the  brain  to  di- 
rect, but  also  the  hand  to  execute  all  the  work 
of  a household,  there  is  great  need  for  her  to 
study  eeonomy  of  strength.  Upon  her  depends, 
in  a great  measure,  the  health,  comfort  and 
happiness  of  her  family  and  the  enjoyment  of 
her  guests. 

Although  her  house  is  in  perfect  order  and 
her  meals  served  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
if  she  is  herself  all  “fagged  out,”  the  home  will 
lack  an  important  element  of  comfort. 

“But,”  I hear  some  one  say,  “the  work  is  to 
be  done,  and  I must  do  it.”  Yes,  but  why 
not  work  in  the  easiest  way — saving  all  the 
labor  you  can,  teaching  of  hers  to  save  for  you 
and  planning  each  day  for  a resting  time. 
Why  should  the  farmer’s  wife  rise  early  and 
work  straight  through  the  long,  hot  summer 
day,  while  the  farmer,  his  hired  men,  and  even 
the  horses  and  oxen  must  have  the  noon  hour 
to  rest,  to  lie  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  per- 
haps, to  take  a little  nap.  They  know  they 
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can  work  better  for  this  rest,  and  it  is  right 
that  they  should  have  it.  Why  does  not  the 
busv  housewife  need  it  just  as  much?  Too 
often,  ail  the  rest  she  allows  herself  is  when  she 
sits  down  to  soothe  a fretting  baby,  and  then 
her  mind  is  busy  thinking  of  the  work  yet  to 
be  done,  and  actually  continuing  her  toil 
through  her  imagination,  thus  robbing  herself 
of  the  little  rest  she  might  have  gained. 

Much  strength  can  be  saved  by  wise  and 
systematic  planning—  by  doing  everything  in 
the  easiest  way,  when  no  one  will  be  the  loser 
thereby. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  kinds  of  house- 
hold work  that  cannot  be  slighted,  but  there 
are  others  that  can.  It  is  a step  in  the  right 
direction  if,  when  ironing  day  comes,  the 
sheets,  pillow-cases  and  towels  being  neatly 
folded,  a board  laid  on  top  and  a weight 
placed  on  that,  they  are  left  to  iron  themselves. 
All  the  common,  every-day  underclothing  can 
be  quickly  smoothed,  all  that  is  necessary,  by 
ironing  on  one  side,  and  if  some  wrinkles  are 
left  in  they  will  not  do  any  harm.  It  is  better 
that  they  be  in  the  clothes  than  on  the  house- 
mother’s brow.  I know  one  of  the  neatest  of 
housekeepers  who  told  me  that  in  the  summer 
she  irons  all  her  sheets,  pillow-cases,  towels 
and  plain  pieces  by  sitting  out  under  a tree 
and  running  them,  nicely  folded,  through  her 
clothes  wringer. 

One  thoughtful  woman  says:  “I  have  pasted 
on  my  sewing  machine  this  query:  “Is  it  neces- 
sary or  ready  beautiful?  Is  it  worth  my  time, 
strength  and  thought?”  Since  I have  measured 
my  sewing  by  that  rule,  it  is  surprising  how  all 
tucks,  ruffles  and  superfluous  stitches  have 
vanished,  and  not  only  strength  saved  at  the 
sewing  machine,  but  also  at  the  wash-tub  and 
ironing  table.” 

Do  not  spend  so  many  of  the  beautiful, 
summer  days  in  a hot  kitchen  making  jellies 
and  preserves,  Plain,  canned  fruit  is  much 
more  healthful,  and  takes  so  much  less  time  to 
prepare. 

If  the  fruit  must  be  bought,  it  is  just  as 
cheap  to  buy  it  ready  canned  and  lrequently 
substitute  the  fresh  fruits  which  can  be  so 
cheaply  bought  in  the  winter,  since  cold  storage 
and  fast  fruit-trains  have  been  in  operation. 

No  one  will  be  the  sufferer  if  jellies  and 
preserves  are  stricken  entirely  from  the  bill  of 
■are, and  the  already  overburdened  housekeeper 
will  be  the  gainer. 

Not  only  should  every  housekeeper  regard  it 
as  a duty  to  save  herself  all  the  work  possible, 
but  if  she  would  make  the  most  and  the  best 
of  herself,  she  must  have  a fixed  purpose  to 
give  herself  an  hour  of  quiet  rest  every  day, 
and  to  take  at  least  a part  of  that  rest  lying 
down.  I know  many  women  will  look  upon 
the  idea  of  lying  down  in  the  day-time  as 
wholly  absurd  and  impracticable,  but  I wish 
those  who  find  the  daily  round  of  household 
cares  and  duties  becoming  almost  unbearable, 
and  who  go  to  their  beds  every  night  with 
aching  back,  tired  heads  and  weary  feet, 
would  try  this  plan.  I am  satisfied  that  they 
would  soon  find  it  economy  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Nature  will  not  bear  everything,  and  if 
we  continue  to  carry  burdens  far  beyond  our 
strength,  a breaking  down  will  surely  come  at 
last  and  rest  be  enforced.  It  may  be  the  long 
and  dreamless  rest. 

If  you  cannot  take  the  hour  all  at  once, 
take  it  part  in  the  forenoon  after  the  hurry  of 
morning  work  is  done,  and  part  in  the  after- 
noon before  getting  supper.  If  there  is  a baby 
to  be  nursed,  lie  down  with  it,  persistently  shut 
the  work  away,  and,  if  possible,  fall  asleep 
yourself  for  a few  minutes.  One  rests  so 
much  faster  lying  down  than  in  any  other  posi- 
tion. 

What  if  some  neighbor  happens  to  come  in 
and  find  you  lying  down,  and  straightway  re- 
ports you  “shiftless?”If  you  find  that  you  can  do 


your  work  easier  and  better  in  this  way,  be 
brave  enough  to  do  what  seems  right  to  you. 
I know  how  this  is.  Well  I remember  the  long, 
hot  summers  when  I denied  myself  much  needed 
rest,  and  for  fear  of  what  others  might  say, 
toiled  on  until  it  seemed  to  me  the  kinder  idea 
of  heaven  was  the  most  blissful  one,  until  the 
very  sound  of  my  children’s  voices  was  a posi- 
tive pain  to  me.  But,  thanks  to  one  of  the 
best  of  husbands,  who  insisted  that  because 
others  were  working  themselves  to  death  was 
no  reason  that  I should,  I have  found  a better 
way,  and  would  gladly  lead  all  tired  workers 
to  see  the  value  of  economizing  their  strength 
and  giving  themselves  the  hour  of  rest,  if  they 
would  keep  their  faithful  hands  on  the  house- 
hold wheels,  and  not  lay  down  their  work  half 
done  for  some  other  hand  to  finish. — The  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

Maida  McL. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Mrs.  Garfield  has  given  $10,000  to  the  Gar- 
field University  at  Wichita. 

A Hindoo  Girls’  High  School  has  been 
started  at  Allahabad.  It  has  already  more 
than  a hundred  pupils. 

Certain  Frenchwomen  are  about  to  found  a 
scientific  review,  La  Revue  Scicntifique  dcs 
Femmes.  The  directors  are  already  chosen.  A 
lady  who  is  a physician  to  the  sultan’s  seraglio 
is  a corresponding  member.  The  editor  is  Mine. 
Renoz,  a Belgian. 

Mrs.  Gage,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee N.  W.  S.  A.,  especially  urges  the  vice 
presidents  to  attend  immediately  to  the  matter 
of  writing  to  the  delegates  from  their  districts 
to  the  remaining  political  conventions,  urging 
their  favorable  action  upon  the  memorial 
which  will  be  presented  to  them  by  the  Nation- 
al W.  S.  A. 

The  late  Emperor  of  Germany  disliked  to 
hear  any  one  speak  slightingly  of  women. 
When  he  was  Crown  Prince,  an  officer  once  re- 
marked of  a wounded  comrade  that  he  was 
“weeping  like  a woman  ” “Never  make  that 
comparison,”  said  the  Crown  Prince  with  a 
frown.  “Crying  like  an  unweaued  child  would 
be  better.  Women  have  more  fortitude  than 
men.” 

Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  the  Paris  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Daily  News  and  of  the  N. 
T . Tribune,  who  has  accomplished  some  re- 
markable feats  in  journalism,  was  asked  the 
.other  day  by  a commissioner  of  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette,  “What  is  the  best  way  to  attain  excel- 
lence in  journalism,  and  to  keep  it?”  She  an- 
swered. “To  be  very  genuine,  and  to  keep  be- 
tween two  poles — eternity  and  the  present  mo- 
ment. Do  not  pester  about  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day.  Go  at  the  business  on  hand;  and 
rise  above  the  accidental  and  all-debasing  en- 
vironments, by  doing  your  best  and  then  fold- 
ing your  arms  like  a fatalist.  We  lose  so 
much  force  in  not  being  frank  and  genuine;  we 
worry  so  much  and  to  no  purpose,  in  not  leav- 
ing Providence  or  Fate  a very  big  place  in  our 
calculations.” 

Florence  Nightingale  says,  in  a recent  letter: 

W ithout  women  there  can  be  no  domestic 
hygiene.  The  finest  principles  and  works  of 
sewerage,  water  supply  and  ventilation  must, 
withoilS  the  housewife,  almost  remain  a dead- 
letter.  But  let  her  be  practically  instructed 
how  to  keep  air,  earth  and  water  pure,  and  to 
admit  light  into  her  house,  and  the  health  and 
life-giving  machinery  is  complete.”  The  As- 
sociation ot  Collegiate  Alumnae,  among  its 
other  good  works,  founded  a Sanitary  Science 
Club,  which  has  instructed  a number  of  young 
women  in  this  important  subject,  and  has 


brought  out  a little  book  giving  practical  hints 
on  domestic  hygiene.  Miss  Marion  Talbot, 
secretary  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae,  makes  a 
specialty  of  this  subject,  and  has  given  a val- 
uable course  of  lectures  upon  it  to  the  young 
women  at  Wellesley  and  elsewhere. — Ex. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 

Died,  at  her  home  in  Richfield,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah,  April 
16,  1888,  after  a short  illness,  Sister  Anne  Kathrine  Poulson( 
beloved  wife  of  Bro.  C.  Poulson,  and  daughter  of  J.  C. 
and  Martha  M.  Outzen.  She  leaves  a hushand  and  six 
children  and  numerous  relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  her 
loss. 

In  behalf  of  the  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society,  of  which 
she  was  a faithful  member,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family  and  lriends.  She  has  proved 
herself  to  be  a loving  wife,  a kind  mother,  and  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  truth.  May  we  emulate  her  example. 

J.  M.  Christensen,  Prest.  R.  S., 
Maiiia  Hansen,  Secretary. 

Died,  at  her  home  in  Richfield,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah,  May 
25,  1888,  Sister  Mary  Ann  Orrock,  beloved  wife  of  Bro. 
W.  C.  B.  Orrock,  and  daughter  of  William  and  Mary 
Ogden.  Deceased  was  born  in  Hallith  Wood,  Lancashire, 
England,  Dec.  26,  1846.  She  leaves  a husband  and  seven 
children,  besides  a numerous  host  of  relatives  and  friends 
to  mourn  her  loss. 

She  was  an  exemplary  woman,  a devoted  mother  and 
loving  wife,  and  a consistent  Latter-day  Saint,  and  we,  in 
behalf  of  the  sisters  of  the  Relief  Society,  to  which  she 
belonged,  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family, 

and  deeply  feel  her  loss. 

j.  M.  Christensen,  Prest.  R.  S., 
Maria  IIansen,  Secretary. 
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VOLNEY’S  PICTURE. 


Beside  my  knee  my  darling  stood, 

Just  five  years  old,  and  sweet  and  good, 

Watching  my  face  the  while  I told 
Some  story  bright  from  pages  old, 

Such  as  we  learned  in  childhood’s  days, 

When  suddenly  his  thoughtful  gaze 
Changed  into  one  of  sweet  surprise — 

“Ma,  there's  a picture  in  your  eyes  !’’ 

“Whose  picture  is  it,  do  you  know?” 

He  caught  my  hands  and  whispered  low, 

“It's  mine  !*’  And  climbing  to  my  knee — 

"It's  so  you’ll  always  'member  me;’’ 

And  rested  ’gainst  my  cheek  awhile- 
His  own,  with  its  sweet  rosy  smile. 

The  morning  dawned,  and  he  awoke, 

His  happy  voice  the  silence  broke, 

And  fancy's  day  dreams  took  to  flight, 

And  yet  I could  but  laugh  outright, 

For  who  could  frown  against  the  kiss  A 
Of  tyrant  loving,  sweet  as  this? 

“Dear  little  fellow,”  sister  said, 

As  tenderly  she  smoothed  his  head, 

“In  all  this  time  the  little  pet 
Aint  had  his  picture  taken  yet.’’ 

Swiftly  the  dear  one  turned  around, 

As  though  a great  surprise  were  found, 

His  cheeks  all  flushed  with  earnest  glow, 

“Yes,  but  my  picture’s  taken,  though!" 

And  answering  looks  of  question,  doubt, 

With  sweet  lips  pressed  'gainst  laughing  out, 
Paused,  then  with  mirth  so  sly  and  wise, 

“My  pitser's  taken  in  ma’s  eyes!  " 

Oh,  happy  heart,  that  found  a bliss 
In  such  a little  thi  ng  as  this  ! 

Yet  though  his  joy  so  simple  seems, 

I find  its  counterpart  in  themes 
By  sacred  bards  in  grander  line. 

That  though  all  Christian  spirits  twine, 

Ringing  where  every  choir  stands — 

“My  name  is  written  in  Thy  hands.” 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
South  Bountiful,  July  30,  1888. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


New  Mexico,  June  26,  1888. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells: 

Dear  Sister: — I have  been  trying  for 
weeks  to  find  a few  spare  moments  in  which  I 
might  pen  a few  lines  once  more,  for  it  is  really 
cheering  to  read  the  many  beautiful  articles  in 
the  Exponent,  and  causes  me  to  feel  hopeful 
enough  to  try  again,  though  so  many  obstacles 
are  in  the  way. 

June,  with  its  lovely  roses,  is  nearly  gone, 
and  1 have  so  often  thought  of  you,  and  wished 
I might  send  you  a bouquet  of  the  fine  ones 
growing  in  our  garden;  but  there  is  a little  one 
laying  in  her  cradle  beside  me,  “Sweeter  than 
all  the  roses,”  that  I wish  you  could  see.  I do 
not  mention  my  baby  as  if  she  were  the  only 
one,  but  because  I must,  for  my  heart  is  so 
filled  with  thanks  to  God  for  this  precious  gift 
sent  to  gladden  our  lonely  home,  that  I cannot 
look  at  her  innocent  face  and  keep  silent. 

The  “glorious  Fourth”  willsoon  be  here,  and 
we  anticipate  having  a nice  quiet  time;  have 
invited  the  few  people  that  live  jn  the  valley. 
The  weather  is  very  warm  indeed,  making  one 
feel  much  inclined  to  be  idle. 

It  is  ten  days  since  I began  my  letter,  and  I 
thought  to  finish  it  at  once,  but  writing  is  one 


of  the  tasks  which  I must  compel  myself  to 
perform.  Oh,  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  able  to 
run  in  and  chat  awhile  with  my  dear  friends, 
for  I really  get  hungry  to  do  so;  and  now  I am 
calling  them  up  one  by  one  in  my  mind’s  eye. 
How  encouraging  it  is  to  look  at  their  sweet, 
patient  faces,  many  bearing  such  heavy  bur- 
dens. Oh,  I fancy  I see  the  angels  lift  them 
now  and  then,  to  rest  the  weary  shoulders,  and 
the  still  more  weary  heart  and  brain. 

Oh,  dear  sisters,  do  you  think  our  kind,  lov- 
ing Father  is  unmindful  of  what  you  are  suf- 
fering to  maintain  those  pure  principles  He 
has  revealed  for  our  salvation?  Let  us  live 
the  present  days  of  trial  in  the  hope  of  the 
great  pay,  that  the  future  will  surely  bring  to 
those  who  remain  pure  and  true.  And,  oh, 
let  us  love  and  encourage  one  another,  putting 
jealousy  and  envy  under  our  feet.  Have  we 
not  enough  to  bear  of  realities  without  suffer- 
ing over  imaginary  causes.  Do  we  not  expect 
to  associate  together  in  the  great  hereafter?  and 
can  we  look  for  perfect  love  and  union  there, 
unless  we  break  down  some  of  the  barriers  to 
that  union  and  love  here?  We  will,  most  as- 
suredly, begin  at  the  very  point  we  leave  off. 
We  cannot  overcome  all  our  weaknesses  at 
once,  but  we  can  and  must  be  charitable,  and 
stand  by  each  other,  *in  spite  of  these  petty 
frailties,  if  we  wish  a clear  conscience  and  the 
divine  approval  of  heaven. 

If  we  have  not  thought  of  these  things  it  is 
certainly  time  we  were  doing  so.  It  is  a try- 
ing time  to  the  Saints,  and  yet  we  can  truly 
say  there  never  was  a time  when  we  had  more 
cause  to  rejoice  -and  give  thanks  to  our  God, 
for  are  not  all  the  legions  below  turned  loose 
to  try  and  destroy  us,  and  does  not  the  same 
power  that  permits  of  our  temptation  help  us 
to  understand  it?  and  by  resisting  the  tempter 
and  being  humble  and  prayerful,  we  will 
prove  our  worthiness  to  dwell  within  the 
realms  of  light,  beyond  the  reach  of  sin  for- 
ever and  ever. 

Mary  S.  Burnham. 


REMINISCENCES. 


Dear  Editor: 

I have  only  just  met  with  an  opportunity  to 
peruse  the  Exponent  for  April  15th,  1888. 
It  contains  an  article  entitled,  “The  Old 
Home,”  which  has  made  me  feel  as  though  my 
very  heartstrings  would  break.  It  has  brought 
the  early  scenes  of  my  childhood  so  vividly  to 
my  mind,  and  “The  Old  Home”  so  truly  de- 
scribes my  own  feelings,  that  I at  once  re- 
solved to  write  a little  about  myself.  You  may 
not  think  it  worthy  of  a place  in  the  Exponent, 
but  that  I leave  to  your  better  judgment.  I 
will  venture  to  send  it,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
see  it  in  that  paper. 

My  childhood  was  a very  happy  time.  I 
was  admitted  as  a scholar  in  the  Sunday  School 
at  the  age  of  five  years,  where  I was  as  per- 
fectly happy  as  a child  could  be,  for  I loved 
my  teacher  as  my  own  soul,  and  have  gone  to 
school  many  times  without  my  breakfast  lest  I 
should  not  be  there  before  her,  ready  to  greet 
her  as  soon  as  she  came.  I do  not  remember 
that  during  these  years  of  childhood  I had  a 
single  trouble.  My  father  had  a good  farm, 
therefore  we  were  surrounded  with  the  com- 
forts of  life.  We  had  abundance  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  in  their  season.  A splendid  lawn 
was  spread  out  in  front  of  the  house  with  here 


and  there  a clump  of  flowers,  and,  my  father 
being  a florist,  they  were  some  of  the  choicest; 
a row  of  majestic  looking  elm  trees  stood  along 
the  outside  of  the  fence,  which  gave  our  place 
the  name  of  “The  Five  Elms.”  On  one  side  of 
our  house  and  garden  was  a large  green  sward, 
where  boys  and  girls,  and  sometimes  father 
and  mother,  would  join  in  a merry  game-  of 
play.  On  the  other  side  was  our  farm  build- 
ings, and  at  the  back  was  our  kitchen  garden. . 
In  the  front  of  all,  and  next  to  the  elm  trees, 
were  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  at  that  time 
uncultivated,  but  it  grew  wild  raspberries  and 
furze,  which  was  always  in  bloom,  and  very 
pretty,  and  what  was  better  still,  it  supplied  us 
with  as  many  fine  rabbits  as  We  needed. 

Harvest  time  had  come,  and  the  precious 
grain  was  being  gathered  in.  We  had  already 
built  two  or  three  stacks  and  filled  our  barn  to 
• overflowing,  still  there  was  much  to  be  done, 
when  our  dear  mother  was  seized  with  sickness, 
and  was  soon  delirious  with  brain  fever.  We 
were  but  children  and  easily  alarmed,  and  were 
watching  her  with  great  anxiety,  for  we  had  no 
one  with  us,  father  being  in  the  harvest  field 
half  a mile  away.  “Hark!”  cried  my  sister, 
“listen!”  I did  listen,  and  the  next  moment 
heard  for  myself  “Fire,  fire!”  In  our  excite- 
ment we  ran  to  the  window.  Meanwhile,  our 
mother  seemed  to  comprehend  that  something 
was  the  matter,  and  in  her  fright  leaped  out  of 
bed  and  down  the  stairs.  Her  fright  giving 
her  strength,  she  ran  across  the  lawn,  fell  down 
under  one  of  the  elms  and  fainted.  She  was 
carried  to  the  nearest  neighbor’s  house,  a few 
rods  away,  which  she  never  left  again  until  she 
was  carried  to  her  grave. 

But  the  fire,  how  shall  I describe  that?  It 
had  happened  through  one  of  the  farm  hands 
taking  advantage  of  our  father’s  absence  to 
smoke  a pipe  in  the  barn,  dropped  a spark  and 
it  was  soon  in  a blaze.  We  were  two  miles 
away  from  the  fire  brigade,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  water,  living  upon  a high  gravel 
hill,  where  everything  is  as  dry  as  dust,  and 
before  father  could  reach  home  all  the  build- 
ings were  wrapped  in  flames,  and  we  knew  it 
could  not  escape,  for  it  stood  within  two  yards 
of  the  barn. 

In  half  an  hour  we  had  the  fire  brigade  and 
3,000  people  upon  the  grounds,  hundreds  of 
them  willing  to  assist,  but  very  little  could  be 
done,  for  our  largest  wheat  stack,  valued  at 
81,000,  was  burning  fiercely  away,  and  seemed 
to  be  laughing  us  to  scorn.  “Betsy,”  said  I to 
my  sister,  “who  can  those  three  men  be  on  the 
top  of  that  burning  stack?  Look  how  the 
flames  are  wrapping  around  their  legs,  they 
will  surely  be  burned  to  death.”  The  next 
moment  we  saw  the  firemen  directing  the 
water  over  the  men,  that  they  might  be  kept 
wet  and  cool  while  they  threw  the  sheaves  of 
wheat  down  for  others  to  drag  away  on  to  the 
lommoD.  Brave  fellows!  they  acted  nobly, 
but  they  were  badly  scorched  and  could  not 
save  the  stack. 

But  now  our  patience  is  about  to  be  painfully 
tried.  Some  men  are  rushing  into  the  house 
and  beginning  to  throw  the  furniture  pell  mell 
on  the  lawn.  Now  our  troubles  began  in 
earnest;  how  we  cried.  What  would  mother 
say  to  see  all  those  good  things  spoiled?  “Oh, 
do  be  careful  of  that  mahogany  clock,  father 
bought  it  only  a few  weeks  ago,  and  he  gave  a 
lot  of  money  for  it.”  this  was  one  of  those 
clocks  about  six  feet  high,  ornamented  on  the 
top  with  gilt  knobs;  how  handsome  it  looked, 
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especially  to  our  youDg  eyes.  “Oh,  do  be 
careful!”  “Get  out  of  my  way,  and  don’t 
hinder  me;  1 have  no  time  to  be  careful,”  and 
one  man  took  hold  of  one  end  and  another 
took  hold  of  the  other  end,  and  standing  on  the 
door  stone,  threw  it  on  the  lawn  as  far  as  their 
strength  would  let  them;  and  so  with  every- 
thing else  in  the  house. 

Oh,  that  dreadful  crash  ! "What  can  it  be? 
Turning  in  a moment  to  where  the  sound  came 
from,  we  were  struck  with  terror,  for  we  beheld 
the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings — cart-house, 
stables,  barn  and  sheds — falling  in  together, 
and  the  sight  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  blood  red  flames  and  black  smoke  shooting 
up  to  the  sky,  were  awfully  grand,  and  had  it 
not  been  so  terrible,  would  have  been  truly 
magnificent. 

“Look  at  those  pretty  white  chickens;  what 
can  possess  them  to  flv  into  the  flames  to  be 
roasted  to  death?”  We  cannot  save  them,  but 
we  congratulate  the  poor  horses,  who  are  in  the 
harvest  field,  and  therefore  safe. 

Well,  the  fire  burned  on.  It  was  plainly  to 
be  seen  that  it  would  not  yield  until  everything 
was  consumed.  One  stack  after  another  bowed 
to  the  devouring  element,  until  all  our  hay,  as 
well  as  our  grain,  was  gone,  for  it  burned  so 
rapidly  that  nothing  could  be  removed  until  it 
was  spoiled.  It  burned  all  night;  and,  O,  the 
desolate  picture  that  met  my  eyes  when  day-* 
light  appeared  next  morning,  I could  not  de- 
scribe, though  I can  see  it  all  so  perfectly.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  were  still  there,  and  with  their 
blackened  hands  and  faces,  and  drenched 
clothes,  looked  objects  of  pity.  The  fire  con- 
tinued to  burn  for  twelve  days,  smouldering 
and  blazing  alternately,  for  the  grain  being 
new,  it  took  longer  to  consume. 

But,  to  return  to  my  mother.  She  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock,  but  lingered  on  for 
seven  years,  a confirmed  invalid.  We  all  went 
to  live  in  the  same  house  with  her,  and,  being 
the  eldest  daughter,  it  was  my  melancholy  dutv, 
with  the  assistance  of  my  sister,  to  nurse  her. 
Her  decline  was  very  gradual,  but  at  last  the 
time  came  when  we  had  to  call  the  family 
around  her  bed,  feeling  that  her  time  had  come. 
She  was  a very  reserved  woman,  and  we  did 
not  expect  to  hear  much  from  her  lips,  but  the 
last  words  came — “Lord,  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit” — two  or  three  gasps  and  she  was  gone. 
We  did  not  realize  it  until  my  father,  in  a 
solemn  and  subdued  tone,  said,  “The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  Then  our  tears  be- 
gan to  flow  indeed.  We  all  imprinted  a kiss 
on  her  already  cold  forehead  and  left  her. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came,  and  we  had  to 
lay  away  one  of  the  sweetest  and  kindest  of 
mothers. 

With  bleeding  hearts  we  entered  the  meeting 
house,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  fix 
our  minds  upon  the  funeral  service.  I was  at 
length  aroused  by  the  minister  reading  the 
words  of  Abraham,  when  his  wife  Sarah  died — 
“Give  me  the  possession  of  a burying  place, 
that  I may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight.” 
At  the  sound  of  these  words  the  tears  gushed 
forth  afresh,  but  I often  think  now,  that  if  we 
had  known  the  Gospel  as  revealed  by  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  how  it  would  have  mitigated 
our  sorrow;  but,  thanks  to  our  Father  in  Hea- 
ven, the  Gospel  has  been  revealed,  the  work 
for  my  father  and  mother  has  been  performed 
in  the  Temple,  and  they  have  been  reunited 
for  eternity,  and  I have  a hope  that  when  I get 
behind  the  veil  I shall  again  tnjoy  their  so- 
ciety. 

When  my  mother  died,  our  family  was  scat- 
tered far  and  wide;  some  of  them  I never  saw 
again;  they  died  one  by  one,  until  nearly  are 
gone. 

More  than  thirty  years  after  I lost  my  mother, 

I was  seized  with  an  intense  longing  to  see  my 
native  place  again,  and  to  visit  the  grave  of 
my  mother  and  those  of  my  brothers  who  had 


been  laid  by  her  side.  I had  one  brother  left 
near  my  home,  whom  I visited,  and  from  his 
window  I could  see  the  room  where  my  mother 
died.  I walked  round  the  old  garden,  saw  the 
flowers  she  planted,  at  least  some  that  had  been 
raised  from  the  same  roots;  I went  into  the 
room  where  she  died,  and  stood  upon  the  same 
spot  where  her  remains  had  Jbeen  laid  while 
awaiting  burial.  I sat  down  and  went,  and 
cried,  “Oh,  my  mother!  my  mother!”  But, 
painful  as  this  was,  it  was  much  more  so  to 
visit  the  place  where  the  old  farm  once  stood. 
Oh,  the  agony  of  grief  I felt!  The  old  place 
had  been  much  altered,  but  there  were  many 
things  to  remind  me  of  former  times.  Another 
farm  had  been  built  upon  the  same  spot,  which, 
of  course,  was  nearly  all  strange  to  jpe,  but 
not  quite  all,  for  the  fire  had  spared  a small 
back  room,  which  used  to  be  mine,  also  a large 
' brick  oven,  where  we  used  to  bake  our  bread 
for  the  family;  this  was  all  that  remained  of 
the  house.  1 walked  into  the  garden,  but  I 
cannot  begin  to  describe  what  I felt,  but  enough 
to  make  me  feel  that  I would  like  to  lie  down 
beside  my  mother  under  the  large  lilac  tree — 
a spot  our  minister  had  given  us  in  his  garden 
for  a burying  place. 

I saw  the  grand  old  elms  still  there,  and 
much  of  the  handiwork  of  my  father’s  hands 
in  years  gone  by.  I saw  my  mother’s  sweetest 
of  all  honeysuckles  growing  just  the  same  as  it 
was  thirty  years  before  from  the  porch  and 
partly  over  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  old 
wood  had  been  cutaway  year  by  year,  and  the 
new  shoots  allowed  to  grow,  so  that  it  looked 
just  the  same.  What  I felt  over  all  this,  none 
can  better  realize  than  your  correspondent  of 
“The  Old  Home.”  While  I cannot  look  back 
upon  any  act  of  wilful  disobedience,  or  any 
wish  to  give  offense  to  my  beloved  parents,  yet 
I wished,  O,  how  I wished  that  I had  striven 
more  than  I did  to  please  them.  The  very 
thought  that  I might  have  served  them  better 
was  almost  more  than  1 could  bear,  and  many 
times  since  then  I have  thought  that  if  J was 
treated  by  my  relatives  and  friends,  so  that 
they  could  look  upon  my  dead  face  without  a 
pang  of  self-regret,  it  is  all  I wish  for.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  hear  the  good  deeds  of  our 
fellow  Saints  spoken  of  after  they  are  gone,  or 
to  see  flowers  placed  around  their  coflin  or  their 
graves — all  this  is  very  beautiful,  but  does  not 
help  the  dear  ones  who  have  left  us.  The  kind, 
sympathetic  word,  the  little  act  of  kindness,  or 
even  a pleasant  look,  while  living,  is  worth 
moro  than  all  the  eulogy  that  can  be  showered 
upon  us  when  gone.  Those  w7hose  hearts  have 
been  crushed  over  and  over  again,  become  very 
sensitive,  and  need  sympathy  as  much  as  they 
need  their  daily  food.  If  any  doubt  this,  let 
them  wait  uniil  they  have  passed  through  seas 
of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  are  ready  to  say 
with  the  Psalmist,  “All  thy  waves  and  thy  bil- 
lows have  gone  over  me;”  let  them  lay  in  the 
silent  tomb  father  and  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers;  in  addition  to  this,  let  them  be  called 
to  give  back  to  their  Heavenly  Father  one 
sweet  babe  after  another,  until  they  are  left 
childless  and  a widow.  All  this  I have  passed 
through,  and  much  more.  My  first-born  son 
was  spared  to  me,  but  he  does  not  know  his 
mother,  for  is  she  not  a Mormon?  Yes,  thank 
God!  I am  a Mormon,  and  even  my  love 
for  my  first-born  will  not  induce  me  to  draw 
back.  I am  an  imperfect  one,  it  is  true,  and  I 
know  it,  but  it  is  my  daily  study  to  keep  firm 
hold  of  the  “rod  of  iron,”  which  leads  to  the 
tree  of  life.  Since  my  home  was  destroyed  by 
fire;  I have  felt  like  a stranger  in  a strange 
land,  for  the  feeling  of  “home”  has  never  en- 
tered into  my  breast  from  that  hour,  but  I am 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I shall  be  at 
rest  in  the  everlasting  home  of  the  Saints.  I 
thank  my  Father  for  opening  the  way  for  me 
to  come  to  Zion,  and  for  opening  hearts  to  re- 
ceive me. 

May  God  bless  kind  friends  a hundred  fold. 


May  He  bless  all  those  who  are  engaged  in  any 
way  in  helping  to  build  up  His  kingdom. 

Mary  Y.  Corby. 


PRIMARY'  ENTERTAINMENT. 


Editor  Exponent: 

Report  of  a Primary  Conference,  held  at 
Petersborough  on  the  12th  inst , in  tyhich  the 
Primaries  of  Wellsville  and  Mendon  were  re- 
presented, and  took  an  active  part. 

Meeting  convened  at  2 p.m.,  with  an  over- 
flowing house,  Stake  Prest.  Jane  E.  Molen  pre- 
siding. After  the  usual  openiug  exercises,  the 
programme  was  taken  up  with  great  vigor  by 
the  children,  all  seemiug  to  realize  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a good  work,  a work  that  was 
fitting  and  qualifying  them  for  the  future 
events  that  await  them.  The  Spirit  of  God 
prevailed  in  our  midst,  thus  causing  a genial 
and  pleasant  feeling  to  exist. 

Appropriate  dialogues,  recitations, songs,  etc., 
were  beautifully  rendered  by  the  children  of 
the  different  Associations,  plainly  showing  that 
a lively  interest  is  being  taken  by  the  presi- 
dents for  the  progression  of  the  work  and  de- 
velopment of  the  young  and  tender  minds  of 
the  little  ones,  those  germs  of  goodness  and 
truth,  placed  under  our  care  to  be  taught  in 
the  ways <) f God. 

At  intervals  through  the  exercises,  the  Asso- 
ciations were  reported  as  being  in  a prosperous 
condition,  and  valuable  instructions  given  by 
brethren  and  sisters  who  were  present,  each 
expressing  their  pleasure  at  seeing  so  many  as- 
sembled together,  with  countenances  beaming 
with  joy  and  gladness,  and  hearts  and  spirits 
blended  with  ties  of  love  and  affection.  Had 
a firm  desire  to  see  the  little  ones  grow  up  to 
be  men  and  women  of  wisdom,  of  intelligence, 
of  sobriety,  of  everything  that  is  calculated  to 
ennoble,  to  elevate,  to  refine,  and  make  them 
virtuous,  pure  and  God  like. 

Prest.  J.  E.  Molen,  in  her  closing  remarks, 
counseled  the  children  to  honor,  obey  and  re- 
spect their  parents,  show  reverence  to  the 
aged,  and  be  kind  to  all  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact;  by  so  ordering  their  lives  they  will 
grow  up  to  be  wise  and  useful,  helping  in  the 
rolling  forth  of  the  purposes  of  God.  The 
subject  of  prayer  was  also  impressed  upon  their 
minds.  By  being  fervent  in  prayer,  we  will 
be  in  constant  communion  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  thereby  elicit  aid  and  assistance  in 
time  of  need. 

The  children  thpn  engaged  in  singing,  “We 
are  the  children  of  the  Saints,”  and  Bro.  John 
Kidman  pronounced  the  benediction. 

Yours  respectfully,  . 

Maggie  Brown. 

Wellsville,  Utah,  July  14,  1888. 


Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  will  be  fifty  years 
old  next  year,  and  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U. 
have  decided  to  celebrate  the  event.  At  the 
convention  in  Nashville  last  year,  it  was  re- 
solved that  she  be  invited  to  write  her  autobio- 
graphy, with  the  history  of  the  Temperance 
Union  during  its  sixteen  eventful  years.  Miss 
Willard  accepted  the  invitation,  and  is  now 
busily  engaged  upon  the  book. — Ex. 

The  German  novelist,  George  Ebers,  lately 
received  a letter  from  a ladies’  reading  club  in 
St-  Louis,  Mo.,  expressing  their  admiration  of 
his  poem  “The  Elves  ” Ebers,  in  his  reply, 
expresses  warm  appreciation  of  the  tribute 
paid  him,  adding:  “The  poet’s  offering  to  his 
country  is  his  work;  his  recompense  is  his 
readers’  interest  and  pleasure.  In  addressing 
your  beautiful  letter  to  me,  you  have  given  me 
more  than  I deseive,  and,  as  you  have  been  so 
kind  to  me,  I take  the  liberty  of  drawing 
closer  to  you  by  inclosing  my  photograph.” — 
Ex. 
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FOR  BELLE. 


"Little  Hazel  is  gone,’’  so  the  word 
Came  to  me  in  my  far-away 
Wandering  home,  “and  our 
Friends  are  sore  stricken, 

May  God  heal  and  bless,’’  and 
I murmur  Amen  to  the  prayer. 

“Our  friends,’’  Frank  and  Belle,  ycu 
Have  earned  well  the  name,  and 
I would  I could  whisper  sweet 
Peace  to  your  souls,  in  your  sad 
Time  of  sorrow  and  pain — 

He  gave  and  hath  taken  your 
Treasure  again. 

Christ  is  the  Great  Healer,  pass 
Under  the  Rod,  it  is  lifted  m 
Love,  and  the  Balm  He  will 
Give  unto  you.  • 

As  I hold  Mary’s  letter,  time’s 
Pages  fold  back,  and  I stand 
’Neath  the  trees  where  I first  met 
With  Frank.  Our  Jennie  was 
With  us,  rememberest  thou?  and 
That  first  pleasant  evening,  in 
The  cot  in  the  wild  wood? 

Now  she,  too,  has  left  us  in  sorrow 
To  bow,  and  long  for  her  presence  again. 

Life’s  strange,  fitful  fever  ne’er 
Reaches  that  Shore  where  our 
Loved  ones  have  gone— there 
Is  comfort  in  this 

Though  the  shadows  for  us 
Darker  fall,  it  is  but  for  a day, 

God  will  keep  them,  and  give  them 
Again  to  our  arms — where  the 
Meeting  will  take  all  the  stipg 
From  the  parting. 

God  is  trying  and  testing  as  gold 
In  the  fire;  oh,  shrink  not,  and 
Donbt  not  His  love!  Would  we 
Share  in  His  glory,  we  must  drink 
The  cup  that  opens  that  glory  to  us. 

He  knows  your  integrity,  friends  to 
The  truth,  hold  steadfast  and 
Firm  to  the  end;  and,  Belle, 

Every  pang  in  your  great  Sacrifice 
He  hath  known,  and  your  Cross 
Will  entwine  with  garlands 
Unfading,  and  weave  for  your 
Brow  the  Crown  of  the  Pure  in  heart. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  let 
Joy  fill  your  hearts,  for  you 
Are  of  the  best  loved  of  heaven; 

You  have  been  true  to  the 

Motherless  ones,  and  Sarah 

Will  care  for  your  orphans  in  heaven — 

Little  Frank,  little  Hazel — your 

Babies  above,  you  will  meet 

In  that  bright  land  of  glory  and  love. 

In  friendship  yours, 

S.  E.  R. 


APPRECIATION  OF  MRS.  HOWE. 


Dear  Editor  Woman’s  Exponent: 

It  gave  me  much  pleasure  to  read  your  notice 
and  sketch  of  our  distinguished  visitor,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Hundreds  of  intelligent 
Mormon  ladus  would  have  appreciated  the 
privilege  of  hearing  and  seeing  her,  if  a lecture 
in  the  Theatre  had  been  given.  I doubt  if 
anywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  woman  is  more 
willing  to  accord  to  woman  an  appreciative 
and  just  homage.  Years  ago,  Florence  Percy 
(Elizabeth  Akers  Allen)  wrote  to  me,  “Praise 
from  woman  seems  so  strange  to  me;  it  is  so 
unusual  in  my  experience.” 

When  first  I heard  the  “Battle-Hymn  of  the 
Republic,”  it  was  in*California.  Four  of  my 
mother’s  brothers  had  volunteered,  and  two 
had  fallen  in  the  service.  My  mother  was  an 
Abolutionist,  my  father  a Southerner  in  his 


proclivities,  and  sympathized  with  the  confeder- 
ates and  many  of  the  Officers — Stonewall 
Jackson  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  among  them — were 
old  acquaintances  of  his.  I often  heard  both, 
sides  of  the  question  in  glowing  language.  In- 
tense feeling  prevailed  all  around  us;  many  .of 
our  friends  volunteered,  among  them  men  of 
wealth  and  prominence.  Regulars  and  volun- 
teers were  encamped  in  our  vicinity  awaiting 
marching  orders,  and  in  the  interval  father 
invited  a number  of  the  officers  to  visit  us, 
which  they  did,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1861. 

I often  yet  recall  the  songs  then  so  popular 
— “Lorena,”  and  “When  This  Cruel  War  is 
Over,”  among  them.  I have  these  now,  in 
manuscript  faded,  but  not  torn,  and  the  hand 
that  traced  them  was  hidden  long  ago,  and  a 
Fort  named  for  him  marks  bis  resting  place. 
Blended  with  that  lofty  patriotism  was  the 
spirit  of  songs,  that  made  officer  and  subordin- 
ate kindred  in  sympathy.  Often  while  \w 
listened,  there  seemed  to  me  as  much  of  sad- 
ness as  of  sweetness  in  words  and  music,  a 
romantic  tinge  of  melancholy  around  the 
heroic  men  who  had  freely  offered  their  lives  to 
their  country. 

Of  the  many  we  had  known,  a. few  returned 
when  the  war  was  over,  to  tell  us  the  stories  of 
the  others. 

One  night,  before  they  were  to  march  in  the 
morning,  a number  called  to  pay  us  a parting 
visit.  Three  of  the  gentlemen  were,  a Major, 
a Lieutenant,  an  Adjutant  of  the  Regulars; 
also  a Captain  and  two  Lieutenants  of  the 
Volunteers. 

The  “Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic”  had 
just  come  out.  I was  sick  and  in  my  own 
room,  and  did  not  see  the  company,  but  on  go- 
ing, they  paused  under  the  great  trees  that  sur- 
rounded the  house,  and  sang  in  the  darkness, 
all  together,  as  farewell  and  serenade,  the 
“Battle-Hymn  of  the  Republic.”  The  spirit 
of  the  great  national  struggle,  felt  so  intensely 
everywhere,  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
parting  from  old  friends,  going  to  the  field  of 
death,  the  indescribable  pathos  and  sacredness 
of  that  farewell,  so  full  of  hope,  trust  and 
strength,  as  breathed  in  those  words,  filled  my 
mind  with  emotions  and  admiration  beyond 
expression.  And  often  since,  when  I have 
come  across  that  poem  in  my  scrap  book,  or- its 
title  in  some  paper,  book  or  magazine,  I have 
closed  my  eyes  for  a moment  or  two  to  live 
over  again  that  hour  in  my  girlhood,  ancftiave 
felt  to  thank  heaven  for  the  many  jeweled 
hours  of  that  life.  I have  always  appreciated 
as  a heavenly  gift, any  and  all  incidents  of  life 
that  were  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cherished 
mnembrance.  And  are  not  beautiful  memories 
worth  more  than  gold  or  silver? 

But  not  alone  the  romance  of  chivalry  in 
the  time  of  our  Nation’s  danger  and  its  grand 
expression  in  that  Hymn,  made  the  poet’s  lines 
of  deep  interest  to  me;  I learned  to  read  it 
anew,  without  the  thought  of  waving  flag  and 
martial  music,  without  the  proud  thought  of 
splendid  uniforms  and  dashing  cavalry,  even 
without  remembrance  of  that  dark  night  and 
the  soulful  voices  under  the  great  shadowy 
branches;  I have  dreamed  those  lines  over  be- 
side the  broad  hearths  within  low  roofed  log 
cabins,  repeated  them  in  my  heart  within  a 
wagon’s  cover,  and  studied  their  new  meaning 
in  my  own  tome  with  my  babe  asleep  on  my 
arm.  Once  it  was  to  me  a War  hymn,  now  it  is 
a hymn  of  history  and  prophecy.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  holds  a spiritual  significance 
to  our  people,  that  the  author  never  intended, 
orknev  of  in  that  application. 

Who,  better  than  the  Latter-day  Saint,  un- 
derstands the  truth  and  beauty  of  that  first 
verse?  It  is  Scripture. 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord; 


He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath 
are  stored; 

He  has  loosed  the  fateful  lightnings  of  His  terrible  swift 
sword 

His  truth  is  marching  on.” 

God  was 

“In  the  watch  fires  of  an  hundred  circling  camps,’’ 

when  the  plundered  and  driven  Saints  gathered 
around  them;  they 

“Budded  Him  an  altar  in  the  evening’s  dews  and  damps,’’ 

when  nightly  their  prayers  ascended  to  Him, 
and  what  was 

“His  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps.’’ 

yes, 

-“His  day  is  marching  on.” 

We  know  that, 

"He  has  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  that  shall  never  call 
retreat, 

He  is  sifting  out  the  hearts  of  men  before  His  judgment 
seat — ” 

He  is  gathering  to  Himself  those  who  will  re- 
ceive His  Gospel,  and  the  rest  are  as  the  chaff 
beneath  the  seive; 

“O,  be  swiift  my  soul  to  meet  Him,  be  jubilant  my  feet ! 
Our  God  is  marching  on.’’ 

Who  realizes  this  more  than  the  Latter-day 
Saints? 

“With  a glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me.’’ 

Has  not  the  Gospel  made  us  different  from 
wbat  we  were?  Our  thoughts,  plans,  aspira- 
tions and  works  are  lifting  us  forever  into  a 
higher  sphere  of  understanding.  Are  we  not 
transfigured  from  our  former  selves?  Can  any- 
one understand  us, who  has  not  received  of  that 
spirit  from  His  bosom? 

"As  He  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to  make  men 
tree, 

While  God  is  marching  on.’’ 

When  Joseph  and  Hyrum  returned  and 
gave  themselves  up,  that  their  people  might  be 
free  from  the  savage  fury  of  their  enemies,  they 
fulfilled  the  spirit  of  those  words.  And  “God 
is  marching  on.”  Not  words  of  poetry  and 
grandeur  alone,  but  words  of  truth  and  power. 
But  among  the  millions  who  admire  that  Hymn, 
how  few  read  it  by  this  light. 

Yes,  as  a Mormon  woman  I can  feel  its  ap- 
propriateness to  my  faith  and  people,  and  look 
forward,  as  the  author  did,  to  the  deliverance 
of  the  Republic,  great  and  glorious  among 
nations.  More  than  that — for  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

I would  have  loved  to  have  met  the  woman 
who  wrote  that  poem,  but  could  not;  however, 
I wrote  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  a little  of 
what  I have  written  here  (during  her  stay  in 
Salt  Lake  City),  and  the  lady  kindly  answered 
me. 

Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 
South  Bountiful,  July  22,  1888. 

m ■ ^ 

NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


“The  announcement  that  Louisa  M.  Alcott’s 
home  at  Concord,  Mass  , is  to  be  sold,  leads  to 
the  suggestion  that  it  be  bought  by  subscrip- 
tion and  converted  into  a home  for  poor  child 
ren,  as  a memorial  to  the  author  so  well  be 
loved  by  young  readers.” 

* 

At  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  at  Framing- 
ham, Mass..  JP™f-  Townsend  a few  days  ago 
warmly  advocated  woman  suffrage,  and  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  the  v:  luable  service  rendered 
by  the  women  of  the  Boston  School  Board.  His 
words  were  received  with  enthusi  istic  applause 
and  a general  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  the 
assembly. — Ex. 
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THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 


The  commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Pioneers  into  this  valley  was  cele- 
brated last  month  with  appropriate  services  in  the 
large  Tabernacle,  an  immense  concourse  of  peo- 
ple being  in  attendance.  It  was  forty-one  years 
since  the  company  of  Pioneers  arrived  where  Salt 
Lake  City  now  stands.  The  grand  organ  was 
handsomely  draped  with  the  stars  and  siripes,  and 
a steel  engraving  of  President  Brigham  Young 
hung  in  the  centre  among  the  national  colors. 
Underneath  it  a banner  bore  the  one  word, 
‘•Unity.”  Below  this  another  banner,  with  the 
words,  “Utah’s  Association.”  On  the  south  side 
of  the  organ  were  the  words,  “Pioneers  ’47;”  on 
the  north  side,  “Welcome.”  The  three  stands 
were  draped  with  national  flags,  and  the  platform 
in  front  of  the  stands,  used  on  such  occasions, 
was  tastefully  ornamented  with  flowers  and  plants 
in  bloom.  On  one  side  Was  the  headwind  horns  of 
a buffalo,  with  its  long,  shaggy  hair,  and  on  the 
other  the  very  old  flag  of  stars  and  stripes,  that 
was  flung  out  to  the  mountain  breeze  from  Ensign 
Peak  on  their  first  visit  to  the  mountains,  two  days 
after  their  arrival. 

The  committee  of  arrangements,  officers  of  the 
Sunday  School  and  six  of  the  Pioneers  were  upon 
the  platform.  The  Pioneers  were,  Mrs.  Clara 
Decker  Young,  widow  of  the  late  Brigham  Young, 
Patriarch  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  his  brother,  Bishop 
Jacob  Weiler,  Bishop  Millen  Atwood  and  Charles 
D.  Branham.  On  the  stand  were  Apostles  John 
Henry  Smith,  Heber  J.  Grant,  John  W.  Taylor, 
Patriarch  John  Smith,  Prest.  Seymour  B.  Young, 
M.  D.,  Prest.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  Members  of  the 
High  Council,  Sunday  School  officers  and  others. 
Ass’t  Gen.  Supt.  of  Deseret  S.  S.  Union  presided- 
The  6th  Ward  silver  band  played  a selection,  and 
the  S.  S.  children,  Elder  Thos.  McIntyre  leading, 
sung,  “Our  Mountain  Home,  so  Dear.”  Prayer 
by  Elder  George  Goddard.  A Xylophone  solo,  by 
Adelbert  Beesley,  was  followed  by  an  address 
from  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  read  by  Elder 
B.  F.  Cummings,  Jr. 

To  the  Pioneers  ands  Citizens , and  to  the  Officers 
and  Members  of  the  Sabbath  Schools-. 

My  Dear  Friends:— Forty-one  years  ago 
this  day  I passed  through  Emigration  Canon  with 
President  Brigham  Young.  He  was  taken  sickon 
East  Canon  Creek,  and  I made  a bed  for  him  in 
my  carriage.  When  we  came  upon  the  bench  I 
turned  the  side  of  the  vehicle  to  the  west,  so  that 
he  could  obtain  a fair  view  of  the  valley.  Presi- 
dent Young  arose  from  his  bed  and  took  a survey 
of  the  country  before  him  for  several  minutes.  He 
then  said  to  me,  “Drive  on  down  into  the  valley, 
this  is  our  abiding  place.  1 have  seen  it  before  in 
vision.  In  this  valley  will  be  built  the  City  of  the 
Saints  and  the  Temple  of  our  God.”  I drove 


down  to  the  encampment  already  formed  by  a por- 
tion of  our  company,  who  had  cut  a road  through 
the  quaking  asp  groves  of  timber  which  were  in 
the  bed  of  the  canon  and  come  in  ahead  of  us. 

We  arrived  in  the  encampment  at  half-past 
eleven  of  the  24th  of  July,  1847  The  brethren 
had  already  turned  out  City  Creek  and  irrigated 
the  dry  and  barren  soil,  being  the  first  irrigation 
ever- performed  by  any  one  in  these  mountains  in 
this  age.  They  had  also  commenced  to  plough 
some  ground,  and  that  noble  pioneer,  William 
Carter,  whose  circumstances  prevent  him  from 
meeting  with  the  pioneers  to-day,  broke  the  first 
ground  and  laid  the  first  furrow.  The  plowshare 
that  performed  the  work  is  on  the  stand  to-day. 
On  my  arrival  in  camp,  before  I ate  my  dinner,  I 
planted  two  bushels  of  potatoes  in  the  ground 
broke  up.  President  Young  commenced  to  re- 
cover from  his  sickness  the  hour  he  entered  the 
valley.  On  a day  or  two  following  our  arrival,  a 
remarkable  incident  occurred. 

While  President  Young  was  walking  with 
several  of  the  Apostles  on  the  higher  ground 
northwest  of  our  encampment,  he  suddenly 
stepped  out,  stuck  his  cane  into  the  barren  ground 
aud  sagebrush,  and  exclaimed,  “Right  here  will 
stand  the  Temple  of  our  God.”  We  had  a peg 
driven  down,  and  it  was  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  Temple  as  it  stands  to-day,  which  Temple  was 
bailt  without  any  regard  to  the  spot  designated  by 
President  Young  at  that  time. 

On  the  26th,  we  went  to  the  top  of  a high  point 
on  the  north  of  the  city,  which  President  Young 
named  “Ensign  Peak.”  We  also  visited  the  Hot 
and  Warm  Springs.  On  the  27th  we  drove  to  the 
West  Mountains  and  visited  the  Salt  Lake,  Presi- 
dent Young  being  the  first  to  dip  his  hand  into  the 
briny  water.  We  walked  dryshod  to  the  Black 
Rock  and  took  a bath  in  the  Lake.  Afterwards 
preparations  were  made  for  laying  out  the  city, 
and  I,  with  other  brethren,  assisted  President 
Young  in  laying  out  the  ground  and  streets  with 
chain  and  compass.  We  laid  out  a block  of  ten 
acres  upon  which  to  build  a Temple,  and  city  lots 
ol  one  acre  and  a quarter,  and  streets  eight  rods 
wide,  all  of  which  has  been  published  by  his- 
torians. 

President  Young  left  Winter  Quarters  on  the 
seventh  day  of  April,  accompanied  by  seven  other 
Appstles  and  other  men,  all  told  143  men  and  3 
women.  The  Apostles  were,  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  W.  Woodruff,  George  A. 
Smith,  Willard  Richards,  Orson  Pratt,  Amasa 
Lyman  and  Ezra  T.  Benson.  John  Taylor  and 
Parley  P.  Pratt  arrived  soon  after,  leading  com- 
panies of  families.  Orson  Hyde  remained  in 
Kanesville.  We  traveled  the  first  500  miles  with- 
out any  grass.  With  the  exception  of  a little 
grain  we  fed  our  animals,  they  lived  entirely  on 
the  bark  of  cottonwood  limbs  and  saplings, 
which  they  gnawed  from  the  trees,  we  would  lay 
before  them  for  their  night’s  meal.  This  company 
of  145  men  travelad  1030  miles,  making  their  roads 
and  building  their  bridges.  In  one  instance  we 
had  to  form  a guard  of  a wedge  shape  for  three 
days  and  nights  to  keep  our  company  from  being 
trampled  to  death  by  an  enormous  herd  of  buffalo, 
that  had  gathered  from  the  mountains  and  were 
migrating  in  a solid  body  to  the  plains  below. 
The  herd  was  judged  to  be  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  numbered  not  less  than  one  million.  They 
were  traveling  east  and  we  were  traveling  west. 
We  were  three  days  passing  through  tfte  herd,  and. 
we  all  breathed  freer  when  we  were  clear  of  them. 
No  other  class  of  men  will  ever  witness  the  same 
scene  again  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Brother 
Wm.  C.  A.  Smoot,  sen.,  got  his  horses  loose  and 
mixed  with  the  herd,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
we  obtained  them  again. 

Notwithstanding  our  first  care  was  to  secure  an 
abiding  place,  a home  for  the  people,  we  did  not 
lose  sight  of  other  important  matters.  President 
Y oung  contemplated  at  that  early  day  the  building 


of  a railroad  across  the  continent,  and  we  marked 
out  the  route  which  we  thought  the  national  road 
would  take  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

Brothers  Orson  Pratt  and  Erastus  Snow  entered 
the  valley  two  or  three  days  before  the  body  of 
pioneers,  but  where  are  those  men  to-day,  and 
where  is  President  Brigham  Young  and  the 
Apostles  who  accompanied  him?  All  are  in  the 
spirit  world  mingling  with  the  martyred  Prophets, 
where  they  can  plead  for  their  brethren.  Not 
one  of  them  living  to-day,  except  myself,  and  but 
few  ot  the  pioneers  remain.  We  have  buried  a 
whole  quorum  of  Twelve  Apostles  since  we  en- 
tered these  valleys  of  the  mountains.  The  rem- 
nant of  Zion’s  Camp,  Mormon  Battalion  and  the 
Pioneers  number  but  very  few  to-day.  Those  of 
us  who  remain  will  soon  pass  away,  but  our  pos- 
terity live  and  are  numbered  in  the  Primaries,  the 
Sabbath  Schools  and  the  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  are  this  day  assembled  in  this 
great  Tabernacle  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of  the 
Pioneers  into  this  great  American  Desert,  which 
today,  through  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  labor 
of  the  Pioneers,  is  blossoming  as  the  rose.  * 

This  company  of  pioneers  spent  about  a month 
in  this  valley,  during  which  period  we  erected 
what  is  known  as  the  Old  Fort,  surrounding  three 
sides  of  a ten  acre  block,  with  an  adobe  wall 
about  ten  feet  high  on  the  outside,  and  the  east 
side  with  log  cabins.  We  also 'arranged  for  this 
fort  to  have  four  entrances,  one  on  each  point  of 
the  compass. 

Most  of  the  Pioneers  returned  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters, where  they  arrived  in  the  fall,  making  a 
journey  of  over  two  thousand  miles,  besides  the 
labors  performed  while  here  in  building  a fort, 
laying  out  the  city  and  exploring  adjacent  valleys. 

I wish  to  say  a few  words  to  the  members  of  the 
Sabbath  Schools  and  to  all  who  are  assembled  in 
this  Tabernacle  to-day  to  celebrate  the  arrival  of 
the  Pioneers  into  this  valley.  It  is  not  wisdom 
for  me  to  occupy  your  time  with  a long  address 
upon  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  but  I have  referred 
to  a few  incidents  of  our  peculiar  journey  into 
this  barren  desert,  that  you  may  keep  in  mind  the 
toil,  the  care  and  the  hardships  which  your 
fathers  endured  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
Zion  of  onr  God,  which  is  to  be  established  in  the 
mountains  of  Israel,  in  fulfilment  of  the  blessing 
of  the  old  Patriarch  Jacob  pronounced  upon  his 
posterity  that  should  be  fulfilled  in  the  valleys  of 
the  everlasting  hills  in  the  latter-days.  And  upon 
the  heads  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  rests  the  responsibility  of  building  up 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  foundations  which 
their  fathers  have  laid.  And  also  of  building  up 
a State  fb  which  shall  dwell  virtue,  temperance 
industry,  frugality  and  honesty;  a State  which  will 
do  honor  to  the  American  government,  where 
wholesome  laws  shall  be  administered  in  equity 
and  justice  to  all  of  its  citizens,  according  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  given  by  in- 
spiration of  Almighty  God  to  our  forefathers. 

I feel  to  say  to  our  children,  Honor  your  father 
and  your  mother  and  your  God,  that  your  days 
may  be  long  and  prosperous  in  these  valleys  of 
the  mountains  which  the  Lord  your  God  has  given 
unto  you. 

That  God  may  bless  you  all,  and  enable  you  to 
fulfill  the  object  of  your  creation  here  on  the 
earth  to  the  satisfaction  of  yourselves  and  your 
Creator,  is  the  earnest  desire  of  your  friend  and 
brother, 

Wilford  Woodruff. 

Elder  C.  R.  Savage  made  some  remarks  about 
the  plow  that  turned  the  first  sod  in  Utah,  and 
that  Elder  Wm.  Carter,  now  in  the  Penitentiary 
for  conscience’  sake,  was  the  man  who  turned  the  ~ 
first  sod.  He  then  read  a brief  letter  from  Bro. 
Carter,  which  stated,  “The  plow  has  a place  in  the 
Museum.”  The  speaker  displayed  the  remains  of 
the  plowshare,  and  also  the  old  flag  which  was 
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lifted  up  on  the  mountains  (Ensign  Peak),  as  the 
ensign  of  American  liberty,  by  the  pioneers. 
Rounds  of  applause  from  the  vast  audience  fol- 
lowed. Bishop  Millen  Atwood,  Bishop  Jacob 
Weiler,-  Patriarch  Lorenzo  D.  Young,  of  the 
pioneers,  each  made  appropriate  remarks. 

Bro.  Young  in  his  address  said:  “I  want  to  re- 
hearse to  you  a sentiment  that  was  expressed  to 
to  me  by  my  wife,  Harriet,  who  was  with  me,  and 
was  one  of  three  pioneer  women,  the  other  two 
being  Ellen  Sanders  Kimball  and  Clara  Decker 
Young,  the  latter  of  whom  occupies  a seat  on  this 
stand  to-day.  My  wife,  looking  over  the  valley — 
there  was  no  green  thing  for  the  eye  to  feed  upon, 
except  about  a half-dozen  old  cottonwood  trees, 
which  grew  near  where  the  Methodist  Church 
now  stands — turning  to  me  she  said:  ‘Well,  father, 
(she  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  addressing  me)  we 
have  traveled  more  than  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
find  a resting  place,  and  as  feeble  as  I am,  I’m 
willing  to  travel  a thousand  miles  further,  if  we 
could  only  find  a place  worth  looking  at,  for  it 
seems  to  me  no  white  people  can  live  here.”  Bro. 
Young  had  been  telling  the  people  how  desolate 
this  valley  appeared  when  the  pioneers  came  in; 
“a  valley  of  dry  sunflowers,  well  stocked  with 
black  crickets.” 

Sister  Julia  A.  Silverwood  sang: 

“O  Saints,  have  you  seen,  o’er  yon  mountain’s  proud 
height.” 

Chorus  by  the  Tabernacle  Choir. 

The  Sunday  School  children  sang: 

"Beautiful  Zion,  built  above.’’ 

Elder  Geo.  Goddard  then  read  a letter  from 
Elder  Richard  Ballantyne,  who  started  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  Utah,  in  1849. 

“Hail  Columbia^”  by  the  Silver  Band.  A.  W. 
Beach  was  called,  and  stood  before  the  audience 
while  it  was  explained  that  he  was  the  first  child 
born  in  Utah,  in  the  Old  Fort,  Salt  Lake  City, 
27th  of  October,  1857.  He  resides  now  at  Ameri- 
can Falls,  Idaho. 

Elder  B.  F.  Cummings,  ji .,  then  read  a letter 
from  the  General  Supt.  of  Deseret  S.  S.  Union, 
Prest.  Geo.  O.  Cannon.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
Superintendents,  Teachers  and  Children  of  the 
Sunday  Schools,  and  contained  much  instruction 
and  many  truths  beautifully  told. 

McIntyre’s  Glee  Club  then  sang,  “The  Soldier’s 
Chorus. 

Then  there  was  a stirring  speech  by  Apostle 
John  Henry  Smith,  after  which  Sister  Agnes 
Olsen  Thomas  sang,  in  her  own  sweet  style, 
‘‘The  Return.” 

Bro.  Moroni  Thomas  rendered  in  an  excellent 
voice,  the  anthem,  “Ye  shall  dwell  in  the  Land.” 

An  interesting  speech  from  Apostle  HeberJ. 
Grant.  Bro.  Goddard  paid  an  appropriate  com- 
pliment to  Bro.  Joseph  H.  Ridges,  who  built  the 
Tabernacle  Organ,  and  the  S.  S.  children  sang: 

‘‘The  youth  of  each  land  for  their  father-land  stand.” 

Prest.  Angus  M.  Cannon  paid  a beauliful  tribute 
to  the  labors  of  the  pioneers,  and  blest  the 
pioneers,  the  Saints  and  the  pure  in  this  and  all 
other  lands.  The  immense  audience  rose,  and 
the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  President  A# 
M.  Cannon. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


We  are  very  grateful  to  Mrs.  Betsy  C.  Glover, 
Mrs.  Mary  Gunderson  and  Miss  Jennie  Cowan  for 
handsome  bouquets,  fragrant  with  sweetness,  to 
beautify  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Exponent; 
also  to  Mrs.  Mary  Grey  for  a basket  of  delicious 
ripe,  red  cherries. 

We  have  on’  hand  for  publication  reports  of  j 
sisters’  conferences  of  Davis^ind  Tooele  Stakes;  ^ 
also  minutes  of  P.  A.  Conference  S.  L.  Stake, 
and  of  annual  meetings  of  P.  A.  Providence, 


Millville  and  Richmond,  and  two  letters  of  Cor- 
respondence, one  from  Millard  Stake  and  one 
from  Snowflake.  These  we  expect  to  use,  though 
they  may  be  somewhat  condensed. 

We  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  a Circular  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Stake  Academy,  for  the  third 
Academic  Year,  1888  89.  We  were  very  pleased 
to  notice  in  the  list  of  “The  Faculty”  the  name  of 
a lady  teacher — Dr.  Mattie  P.  Hughes,  Lady 
Superintendent.  We  intend  making  a lengthy 
notice  of  this  home  educational  academy. 

We  have  received,  by  courtesy  of  the  Principal, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Park,  the  “Annual  of  the  University  of 
Deseret,”  18  8889.  It  contains  an  excellent  en- 
graving of  the  new  University  Building,  and  gives 
one  a good  idea  of  the  grounds  and  surroundings. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  make  a more  extended 
notice  of  the  Annual  in  our  next  issue,  Aug.  15th. 
We  hope,  also,  to  make  a suitable  notice  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Department  of  this  valuable  insti- 
tution of  learning. 


MEMORIAL  ANNIVERSARY. 


Report  of  the  Relief  Soicety  Meeting, 

HELD  IN  THE  OGDEN  TABERNACLE,  JULY 
19TH,  1888,  in  Commemoration  of  the 
Last  Public  Visit  and  Instructions  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  on  Invita- 
tion of  President  Jane  S.  Richards,  to 
the  Relief  Society  and  Young  Ladies’ 
Improvement  Associations  of  the 
Weber  Stake  of  Zion,  just  Eleven 
Years  ago  the  19TH  inst. 


(REPORTED  BY  JOHN  M WHITTAKER.) 


Of  those  present  were  President  Jane  S.  Rich- 
ards and  her  Counselors,  Mrs.  Hattie  C.  Brown 
and  Emily  Shurtlifl,  of  the  Weber  Stake  Relief 
Society,  and  President  Sarah  Herrick  of  Y.  L.  M. 
I.  A.  of  Weber  Stake. 

VISITING  PRESIEIiNTS  OF  RELIEF  SOCIETY, 

Mary  A.  Hyde,  Prest.  of  Sanpete  Stake;  Har- 
riet Snow,  Prest,  of  Box  Elder  Stake;  Olivia 
Widerborg,  Counselor;  Sarah  S.  Richards,  Gen- 
tile Valley,  Idaho;  Mrs.  Bathsheba  W.  Smith, 
17th  Ward,  S.  L.  City;  Rachel  Grant,  13th  Ward, 
S.  L.  City. 

Y.  l.  m.  1.  A. 

Mrs.  Elmina  S.  Taylor,  Prest.  Central  Board; 
Mattie  H.  Tingey,  Counselor;  Minnie  Snow, 
Prest.  Box  Elder  Stake;  Mary  A.  Freeze, of  Salt 
Lake  Stake. 

Other  Officers,  R.  S.  and  Y.  L.:  Presendia  L.  Kim- 
ball,Helen  M.  Whitney, Sarah  J.  Cannon, Maria  W. 
Wilcox,  Mary  A.  Richards,  Dr.  E.  S.  Barney, 
Lydia  Ann  Wells,  Sarah  Dunford,  Phebe  Y.. 
Beattie,  Emily  S.  Richards,  Lydia  Alder,  Adella 
W.  Eardley,  Dr.  Romania  B.  Pratt, and  Emmeline 
B.  Wells,  Editor  Woman’s  Exponent. 

VISITING  BRETHREN. 

Apostles  Franklin  D.  Richards  and  Heber  J 
Grant,  Lewis  W.  Shurtliff,  Prest.  Weber  Stake, 
President  Angus  M.  Cannon,  of  Salt  Lake  Stake, 
.Samuel  W.  Richards,  Dr.  Edward  Isaacson,  and 
several  other  Presidents  and  Bishops,  and  a num- 
ber of  visitors  from  Salt  Lake  and  other  parts. 

Prest.  Jane  S.  Richards  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  the  congregation  joined  in  singing, 
“How  firm  a foundation.”  Prayer  was  offered  by 
Bishop  Robert  McQuarrie.  Continued  by  singing, 
“Come  all  ye  sons  of  Zion.” 

Sister  Jane  S.  Richards,  Prest.  of  the  Relief  So. 
ciety  of  Weber  Stake,  then  said: 

My  beloved  sisters,  I feel  as  though  I could 
speak  for  you  all  to-day,  when  1 say  that  we  have 
come  here  with  the  full  intention  of  having  a good 
time.  I hope  so,  I trust  we  have;  and  I think 


that  if  we  have  brought  that  desire  with  us^strong 
enough,  the  same  inspiration  that  appointed  this 
meeting,  we  shall  have  a good  time,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  will  be  with  us.  This  is  my  greatest 
desire. 

We  have  been  honored  with  a number  of  our 
friends  from  the  city,  who  have  come  up,  even 
more  than  I expected.  That  shows  that  they 
think  something  of  us.  It  seems  something  like 
uniting  Salt  Lake  and  Weber  County  together, 
and  that  is  just  what  we  want  to  do — to  increase 
our  union.  I feel  very  grateful  to  all  the  brethren 
and  sisters  who  have  come  up  hither.  They  are 
nearly  all  our  friends  and  intimate  acquaintances, 
and  I trust  we  shall  have  a good  time. 

Of  course,  everything  is  plain  and  sim- 
ple with  us  here.  Our  talk  is  simple  and  small, 
and  sometimes  we  have  a very  good  time  in  talk- 
ing these  simple  things  that  we  have  to  live 
through  in  life,  day  by  day.  Our  work  is  made 
up  of  almost  everything  small.  We  are  here  to 
commemorate  the  day  when  President  Brigham 
Young  preached  his  last  sermon  in  Weber  County; 
and  when  I think  of  the  good  instructions  he  then 
gave,  I wonder  how  much  of  them  we  have  carried 
out  in  our  lives?  I ask  myself  this  question  very 
frequently,  and  I find  that  I do  not  carry  out  as 
much  as  I ought  to;  but  one  thing  I do,  I try  to 
do  better  to-day  than  I did  yesterday,  and  my  de- 
sires are  good.  Indeed,  I know  my  Counselors, 
the  presidents  and  sisters  of  this  Stake,  endeavor 
to  carry  out  all  the  instructions  the  Priesthood 
gives  us  at  all  times. 

I am  pleased  we  have  two  of  the  Apostles  and 
President  A.  M.  Cannon  from  Salt  Luke,  and 
other  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  had  a 
great  experience  in  this  Church,  and  who  under- 
stand what  they  have  to  go  through  with.  And  we 
feel  pleased  to-day  to  make  them  welcome  here 
in  our  midst,  and  will  listen  to  their  instructions 

I must  say  that  from  the  day  that  our  beloved 
President  Young  gave  the  instructions  here  from 
this  stand  about  our  holding  meetings  quarterly 
they  have  increased  and  done  a great  deal  of  good! 
Still  there  are  some  who  will  say,  “I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  to  meeting  to-day.  I caq’t  leave  the 
family  very  well.  I don’t  know  how  I can  leave.” 
But  those  who  have  made  the  effort  and  have  gone 
to  those  meetings  have  said  that  it  made  them  feel 
much  better.  It  encouraged  them.  And  after  I 
have  spoken  they  have  said,  ‘‘You  have  spoken 
my  mind  exactly,  better  than  I could  have  done  it 
myself.”  It  was  a difficult  thing  to  get  the  sisters 
started.  We  now  enjoy  ou?  meetings  together 
much  better. 

We  are  going  to  have  a portion  of  President 
Young’s  sermon,  which  he  delivered  eleven  years 
ago,  read  to-day;  the  counsel  therein  contained 
is  wise  and  fatherly.  I know  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  do  exactly  right;  but  we  are  trying  to  do  it 
from  time  to  time.  We  are  trying  to  do  what  we 
are  told  by  the  President  and  authorities.  In  the 
past  we  had  Sister  Eliza,  who  was  kind  enough  to 
come  often  and  counsel  us  and  direct  our  labors.  We 
have  listened  to  her  instructions  from  time  to  time 
and  have  taken  pleasure  in  following  her  advice* 
We  have  thought  when  Sister  Eliza  was  here 
everything  would  go  right.  She  has  visited  with 
me  throughout  this  County  since  these  quarterly 
meetings  have  been  inaugarated.  President  Tay- 
lor has  been  here,  and  we  have  been  blessed. 
President  Woodruff,  and  Brothers  Cannon  and 
Smith  would  be  here  to  day  if  they  could.  Their 
hearts  are  here  with  us,  and  their  sympathies  are 
with  us,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  here 
if  circumstances  were  favorable,  but  they  are  pre- 
vented from  mingling  in  our  society  to-day. 

Now,  for  a long  time  we  have  missed  Sister 
Eliza,  and  she  is  gone  beyond  this  life.  But  we 
have  another  President  to  take  her  place,  one  who 
has  traveled  shoulder  to  shoulder  throughout  this 
territory  with  Sister  Eliza,  and  it  would  have  been 
a great  pleasure  to  [.have  had  her  here  with  us  on 
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this  occasion.  But  she  is  not  in  the  territory  now, 
or  she  would  be  here  to-day.  I know  her  heart  is 
here,  and  if  I could  postpone  the  19th  day  of  July 
until  Sister  Zina  could  come,  I should  be  pleased. 
But  I cannot  do  it.  We  should  pray  for  Sister 
Zina  where  she  is.  And  I pray  the  Lord  to  hasten 
the  time  that  she  may  be  in  our  midst,  traveling 
around  among  the  sisters,  comforting  them  as 
heretofore,  and  as  Sister  Eliza  R.  S.  Smith  has 
done. 

Sisters,  I don’t  feel  that  it  is  permissible  for  me 
to  take  up  the  time  to-day.  I am  thankful  to  see  you 
here.  I am  thankful  that  during  this  busy  time, when 
you  say  it  is  this  and  it  is  that  which  requires  my 
time,  when  harvest  is  at  hand,  and  with  the  exer- 
cise of  everything  in  its  turn,  I am  glad,  I say, 
that  you  have  had  time  to  meet  together. 

I can  speak  with  pride  of  the  sisters  of  Weber 
County.  I have  never  asked  them  to  do  one 
single  thing  and  have  been  refused.  They  have 
been  more  than  willing  to  do  everything  that  was 
required  of  them.  And  this  makes  me  feel  happy. 

I have  always  had  my  requests  honored;  and  for 
this  I thank  you  here  to-day. 

May  God  bless  us,  that  we  may  have  a good  time 
I ask  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Amen. 

PRESIDENT  L.  W.  SHURTLIFF. 

My  beloved  sisters:  I presume  you  all  feel  thank- 
ful to  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  together  to 
commemorate  this  day.  I have  thought  of  it  a 
good  many  times  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  it 
fell  to  the  sisters  of  Weber  County  to  have  the 
Quarterly  Conferences  inaugarated  here  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young,  when  he  came  and  talked  to 
the  sisters  of  this  Stake  at  that  time,  as  Sister 
Richards,  your  President,  has  said,  we  could  not 
see  the  good  that  would  result  from  this  organiza- 
tion of  the  Stake,  and  also  the  Young  Ladies’ 
Improvement  Association. 

I believe  that  there  is  no  sister  or  brother  in 
this  Stake  of  Zion,  especially  those  who  have  rest- 
ing upon  them  responsibility,  and  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  but  can  say  there 
is  no  organization,  except  the  Priesthood,  that 
. has  been  a greater  blessing  to  this  County  than 
has  the  Relief  Society — in  many  ways:  And  I 
have  to  mention  here  this  morming,  that  I am 
thankful  to  see  the  people  out  here.  I see  repre- 
sentatives from  every  settlement  in  this  County. 

I see  reprerentative  women,  I believe,  of  all  the 
branches  in  this  Stake.  I also  see  some  of  the 
brethren  from  various  parts  of  this  Stake.  I am 
glad  to  see  Sister  Richards  and  her  Counselors, 
and  so  many  of  the  brethren  and  sisters — visitors 
from  Salt  Lake — two  Apostles  and  President  Can- 
non. I feel  to  welcome  you  all  here  to-day,  and  I 
trust  we  may  hear  many  good  things  from  those 
who  have  come  to  address  us.  God  bless  you, 
and  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  shall  address  us 
here  to-day,  and  may  He  inspire  them  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord,' that  we  may  be  fed,  bleesed 
and  benefitted  in  this  Stake  of.  Zion,  is  my  prayer. 
Amen. 

PRESIDENT  FRANKLIN  D.  RICHARDS. 

Being  requested,  I will  read  a few  sentences  or 
a paragraph  or  two  from  President  Young’s  ser- 
mon, which  he  delivered,  standing  where  I do 
now,  just  eleven  years  ago  to  day;  and  a good 
many  who  are  here  to-day  wijl,  doubtless,  remem- 
ber what  he  then  said  as  I read  them.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  that  occasion  the  house  was 
well  filled  with  the  Relief  Societies,  the  Young 
Ladies’  Societies,  then  called  Retrenchment  So- 
cieties, and  brethren  and  sisters.  Elder  Richards 
then  read  as  follows: 

(Taken  from  the  19th  Vol.  Journal  of  Discourses, 
Page  66.) 

“The  People  called  Latter-day  Saints  say  they 
wish  to  know  and  understand  how  to  order  their 
lives  before  Him  whom  we  serve  and  acknowledge 
as  our  Father  and  our  God.  If  I -were  to  give 


you  my  own  feelings  with  regard  to  instructions, 
many  of  you  would  perhaps^consider  it  egotism; 
still,  I take  the  liberty  of  saying  to  these  my  sis- 
ters, if  the  counsel  and  instruction  that  your  un- 
worthy servant  has  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  had  been  obeyed  and  carried  out,  I have 
taught  them  enough  to  have  saved  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  to  have  made  every  one  of  them  to 
be  Latter-day  Saints. 

“We  are,  professedly, Saints.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a Saint  of  God  and  an  angel  of 
God?  One  is  clothed  upon  with  mortality,  the 
other  has  passed  through  mortality  and  has  re- 
ceived the  celestial  glory  of  our  Heavenly  Father} 
and  is  free  from  contaminating  influences  of  sin 
that  we  have  to  contend  with.  This  is  the  differ- 
ence. We  ask  the  question,  can  mortal  beings 
live  so  they  are  worthy  of  the  society  of  angels? 

I answer  the  question  for  myself — I believe  that 
they  can;  I am  sure  that  they  can.  But  in  doing 
this,  they  must  subdue  the  sin  that  is  within  them- 
selves, correct  every  influence  that  arises  within 
their  own  hearts  that  is  opposed  to  the  sanctify- 
ing influences  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  purify 
^themselves  by  their  faith  and  by  their  conduct,  s© 
that  they  are  worthy.  Then  they  are  prepared  for 
the  society  of  angels.  To  be  Saints  indeed,  re- 
quires every  wrong  influence  that  is  within  them, 
as  individuals,  to  be  subdued,  until  every  evil  de- 
sire is  eradicated,  and  every  feeling  of  their  hearts 
is  brought  into  entire  subjection  to  the  will  of 
Christ.  Now  you  all  believe  this  just  as  much  as 
I do.  * • * * * * 

“Here  are  mothers.  Who  give  the  key  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  with  regard  to  their  feelings, 
pride,  prejudices ; their  religion,  habits  and  cus- 
toms, and,  I may  say,  who,  in  a great  degree,  gov- 
ern, that  lay  the  foundation  for  the  ability  that  is 
exhibited  among  the  nations  of  men?  It  is  the 
mothers.  Who  have  laid  the  foundations  in  the 
hearts  of  the  children  to  prepare  them  to  be  great 
and  good  men?  It  is  not  the  fathers — it  is  the 
mothers.  It  is  like  the  saying  of  the  Savior  with 
regard  to  the  poor.  Speaking  to  His  Disciples  He 
says:  ‘For  the  poor  always  have  ye  with  you, 

but  me  ye  have  not  always.’  Now,  the  children 
are  always  with  the  mother,  and  the  mother  is  al- 
ways with  the  children,  but  the  father  they  have 
not.  He  is  in  the  field  at  his  work;  and  the 
mother  is  all  the  time  making  impressions  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children.  Permit  me  here  to  say, 
mothers,  and  my  sisters,  you  who  are  young,  it 
will  do  you  good  if  you  will  observe  it.  You  see, 
hear  and  witness  a good  deal  of  contention  among 
children — some  of  you  do,  if  not  all,  and  I will 
give  you  a few  words  in  regard  to  your  future  lives, 
that  you  may  have  children  that  are  not  conten- 
tious, not  quarrelsome.  Always  be  good-natured 
yourselves,  is  the  first  step.  Never  allow  your- 
selves to  become  out  of  temper  and  get  fretful. 
‘Why,’  mothers  say,  ‘this  is  a very  mischievous 
little  boy  or  little  girl.’  What  do  you  see?  That 
amount  of  vitality  in  those  little  children  that  they 
cannot  keep  still.  If  they  cannot  do  anything  else 
they  will  trip  over  the  chair,  cut  up  and  pull  away 
at  anythirfg  to  raise  a row.  They  are  so  full  of 
life  that  they  cannot  contain  themselves ; and  they 
are  something  like  ourselves— boys.  They  have 
so  much  vitality  in  them  that  their  bones  fairly 
ache  with  strength.  They  have  such  an  amount 
of  vitality — life,  strength  and  activity,  that  they 
must  dispose  of  it,  and  the  young  ones  will  con- 
tend with  each  other.  Do  not  be  out  of  temper 
yourselves.  Always  sympathize  with  them  and 
soothe  them.  Be  mild  and  pleasant.  If  you  see 
a child  with  knives  and  forks,  playing  with  them, 
it  might  put  out  its  eyes.  It  will  not  do  to  give  it 
a hammer  and  a looking  glass.  What  will  you  do  ? 
I am  a person  of  experience,  and  know  how  to 
deal  with  children.  If  the  child  has  in  its  hand 
that  which  it  should  not  have,  let  the  mother  or 
the  father,  or  whoever  has  charge  of  the  child  or 
has  the  right,  take  such  things  from  it,  and  put 


them  away  where  they  belong.  Now,  mothers, 
listen  to  this — Never  ask  a child  to  give^up  that 
which  it  should  not  have.  Step  up  kindly  and 
•put  the  article  where  it  belongs.  The  child  wall 
not  say  anything.  A little  circumstance  took 
place  in  Salt  Lake  City.  I had  business  in  a 
house  where  I had  understood  there  had  been 
considerable  trouble  occasionally;  and  the  mother 
would  not  let  the  father  speak  to  the  children,  to 
chastise  them.  I went  into  the  house  and  talked 
to  the  man.  The  lady  came  in  and  sat  down.  I 
pretty  soon  sa.w  a little  girl,  about  two  years  old, 
with  a thimble  in  her  mouth,  sucking  it.  I went 
up  to  the  little  girl,  took  the  thimble  from  her  and 
put  it  on  the  mantle  shelf.  Says  I to  the  mother, 
‘You  must  not  allow  the  child  to  have  this  thing; 
if  it  should  go  into  the  stomach  it  will  decay.’  The 
man  looked  at  me  as  if  he  wculd  faint  away.  He 
was  a large  man,  but  I suppose  he  never  attempted 
to  say  such  a thing  to  his  wife  in  his  life.  I said 
it;  and  the  mother  was  so  confounded  that  she  did 
not  say  a word;  and  it  would  not  have  done  her 
any  good  if  she  had.  Now,  if  you  will  mind  this, 
you  bring  up  your  children  correctly,  and  teach 
them  those  principles  and  habits  that  are  correct, 
and  you  will  find  that  you  will  improve  very  ma- 
terially in  your  families.  If  you  find  that  your 
children  are  cruel,  do  not  contend  with  them, 
soothe  them,  and  invite  those  who,  through  accr 
dent,  have  injured  a little  sister,  to  pity  her.  'You 
have  accidentally  hurt  your  little  sister,  go  and 
kiss  her.’  By  taking  this  course,  you  will  have 
good  children,  and  they  will  not  contend  with  each 
other.  1 am  talking  to  you  of  that  which  I know. 

I have  had  an  experience  in  these  matters. 

1 will  relate  a little  incident  that  occurred  in  my 
own  family,  a little  boy,  about  three  and  a half 
years  old,  was  very  ill.  His  mother  would  feed 
him  bread  and  milk,  or  whatever  he  wished.  As 
soon  as  he  could  stand  by  her,  every  day  he 
wanted  his  bread  and  milk.  Just  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  what  he  wanted,  he  would  throw  up  his 
hands,  and  away  went  the  basin  to  the  floor.  His 
mother  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Said  I,  ‘If  you 
will  do  just  as  I tell  you,  I will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
The  next  time  you  sit  down  to  feed  this  little  boy, 
when  he  has  got  through  he  will  knock  the  dish 
out  of  your  hand.’  Said  I,  ‘Lean  him  against  a 
chair,  do  not  say  one  word  to  him,  go  to  your 
work,  pay  no  attention  to  him  whatever.’  She  did 
so.  The  little  fellow  stood  there  and  looked  at 
her,  watched  her;  and  then  he  looked  at  the  basin 
and  the  spoon,  watch  his  mother  and  look  at  the 
basin  and  spoon  again.  By  and  by  he  got  down 
and  crept  along  the  floor  and  climbed  up  to  the 
chair,  and  then  set  the  basin  on  the  table,  and 
crept  untii  he  got  the  spoon  and  put  it  on  the 
table.  He  never  tried  to  knock  that  dish  out  of 
her  hand  again.  Now,  she  might  have  whipped 
him  and  injured  him,  as  a great  many  others  would 
have  done;  but  if  they  know  what  to  do,  they  can 
correct  the  child  without  violence. 

“One  of  the  nicest  things  in  the  world  is  to  let  an 
enemy  alone  entirely,  and  it  mortifies  him  to  death. 
If  your  neighbors  talk  about  you,  and  you  think 
that  they  do  wrong  in  speaking  evil  of  you,  do  not 
let  them  know  you  ever  heard  a word,  and  con- 
duct yourselves  as  if  they  always  did  right,  and  it 
will  mortify  them  and  they  will  say,  ‘We’ll  not  try 
this  game  any  longer.’  I have  seen  men,  and 
women  also,  that  are  never  happy  until  they  are 
miserable,  and  never  easy  until  they  are  in  pain. 

“These  are  little  things;  but  is  not  the  world 
made  up  of  little  things?  The  whole  earth  is 
made  up  of  small  atoms  of  sand.  Our  lives  are 
made  up  of  little  simple  circumstances,  that 
amount  to  a great  deal  when  brought  together, 
and  sum  up  the  whole  life  of  the  man  or  woman; 
and  yet,  in  our  passing  from  one  to  another,  our 
little  acts  and  incidents  seem  to  be  very  minute  or 
simple,  but  vre  find  that  they  amount  to  a great 
deal. 

“Now,  sisters,  will  you  learn  these  things?  I 
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want  to  see  the  children  of  this  people  grow  up  as 
they  should;  and  I want  to  go  a little  farther  with 
regard  to  your  clildreh.  Commence,  mothers, 
just  as  quick  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  under- 
stand, which  is  quite  young.  They  observe  the 
acts  and  doings  of  the  mother,  and  whoever  is 
present.  From  these  acts  they  imbibe  their  first 
impressions.  Now,  mothers,  do  you  Want  your 
children  to  be  Saints  ? Do  you  want  your  sons  and 
daughters  to  be  good  and  great,  and  their  lives 
filled  up  with  usefulness?  ‘Certainly,  with  all  my 
heart.’  Then  lay  that  foundation  for  future  life  by 
teaching  each  little  child  what  it  should  do. 
Teach  that  child  honesty,  uprightness  and  truth- 
fulness. Never  permit  a falsehood  to  be  told,  nor 
the  color  of  a falsehood,  without  correction. 
Train  that  child  by  your  own  acts  and  words, 
from  its  infancy,  so  it  may  imbibe  the  principle  in 
its  own  heart  to  be  perfectly  honest.  Teach  that 
child  to  believe  in  God  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Teach  it  to  believe,  to  have  confidence  in  Him. 

“Why,  He  is  the  author  of  your  lives.  Here 
are  your  father  and  mother  with  regard  to  your 
natural  body.  As  soon  as  they  can  understand 
anything  at  all,  teach  them — ‘Yes,  my  little  child, 
but  you  have  a spirit  within  you.  Were  it  not  for 
this  spirit,  you  would  not  have  life  in  you.  Here 
' are  the  father  and  mother  of  your  tabernacle;  but 
you  have  a spirit  in  you,  and  the  father  of  that 
spirit  is  your  Heavenly  Father,  whom  we  serve  as 
our  God.  You  must  have  implicit  confidence  in 
this  Being.  You  must  depend  upon  Him  always. 
If  you  are  in  danger  iiWhe  least,  you  must  believe 
in  God  and  ask  God  to  rescue  you,  to  preserve 
you ; aud  your  faith  must  be  in  the  name  of  Him 
that  He  has  given,  whom  He  calls  His  only  Be- 
gotton  Son,  to  die  a ransom  for  our  sins.”  And 
as  soon  as  they  cafl  understand,  teach  them  with 
regard  to  the  original  sin.  Teach  them  to  have 
implicit  confidence  in  the  Father  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  every  time  they  need  wis- 
dom, to  ask  for  wisdom,  and  ask  for  understand- 
ing; and  every  time  they  are  in  trouble,  ask  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  give  them  comfort,  and  they 
will  feel  joyous  instead  of  grievous,  and  will  feel 
a buoyant  feeling  instead  of  being  cast  down. 
Teach  the  childrea  to  pray,  that  when  they  are 
large  enough  to  go  into  the  field  with  their  father 
they  may  have  faith  that  if  they  are  in  danger 
they  will  be  protected.  Teach  them  that  those 
good  angels  that  are  ministering  spirits,  and  their 
angels,  to  guard  and  defend  the  just  and  pure 
watch  over  them  continually.  And  teach  them,  lam 
sorry  to  say  there  are  not  many  mothers  who  do 
teach  it,  that  they  may  grow  up  with  this  under- 
standing, that  our  Heavenly  Father  tpkes  cogniz- 
ance of  all  our  acts  and  doings,  and  of  us,  as  in- 
dividuals, and  that  His  eye  is  over  us,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a hair  of  our  heads  falls  to  the 
ground  without  the  notice  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 
Teach  them  these  things  and  they  will  grow  up 
into  this  habit.  You  may  call  it  tradition,  but  it 
is  an  excellent  one.  You  can  sow  the  seeds  of 
infidelity  and  they  will  grow  there.  Teach  the 
children  so  that  when  they  go  out  from  the  pres- 
ence of  their  father  and  mother,  God  is  in  all 
their  thoughts.  Can  you  come  to  this  undete 
standing,  mothers?  If  I were  talking  to  the 
brethren,  I shold  say  no  man  in  this  church  has 
the  right  or  privilege  to  enter  business,  or  go  at 
anything  without  having  God  in  his  thoughts,  and 
asking  for  guidance  and  direction  in  all  his  ways. 
And  I Will  say  to  the  mothers  and  sisters,  now 
give  your  children  this  correct  tradition  in  their 
youth.  As  I was  talking  to  one  bf  my  wives  she 
said:”  Who  is  there  that  teaches  her  children 
these  things?”  I turned  to  one  and  said:  “There 
is  ose  of  my  wives;  she  has  children  full  of  faith, 
because  she  made  it  her  business  to  teach  them 
the  tradition  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  to  call 
upon  Him  continually;  aud  God  was  in  their 
thoughts  from  morniDg  until  evening,  all  the  time 
they  were  awake  says  I.”  There  is  the  woman; 


she  has  taught  her  children.”  Now,  1 know  that 
mothers  can  teach  their  children ; and  they  ought 
to  teach  them,  and  this  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what 
to  do  in  this  case.  Remember  to  traditionate  your 
children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lorc^  Teach  them  as  they  ought  to  be  taught, 
and  they  will  have  faith  from  their  youth  up,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  direct  them,  that  they 
may  never  lose  sight  of  this  faith  in  Christ,  and 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  when  they  are  old  they 
will  not  depart  from  the  good  path.  I am  firm  in 
the  faith  and  verily  believe,  that  if  mothers  will 
bring  up  their  children  aright,  and  give  them  that 
ea^ly  training  that  they  should  have,  their  children 
will  grow  up  and  never  depart  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  truth. 

The  mothers^re  the  moving  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  to  guide  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions. Let  the  mothers  of  any  nation  teach  their 
children  not  to  make  war,  the  children  will  grow 
up  and  never  enter  into  it.  Let  the  mothers  teach 
their  children,  “War  upon  your  enemies,  yes,  war 
to  the  hilt!”  and  they  will  be  filled  with  this  spirit. 
Consequently,  you  see  at  once  what  I wish  to  im- 
press upon  your  mind  is,  that  the  mothers  are  the 
machinery  that  give  zest  to  the  whole  man,  and 
guide  the  destinies  and  lives  of  men  upon  the 
earth.” 

To  be  Contimied. 


ANTI-MORMON  BOOK. 


Mrs.  E.  B.  Wells, 

Dear  Friend: — I have  re'ad  “Esther, the  Gen- 
tile.” Money  could  never  tempt  me  to  write  such 
a book.  Such  a weak  plot,  so  poorly  written,  like 
a cheap  novel.  It  does  not  represent  anything 
that  ever  could  have  happened  among  the  Saints. 
I will  never  say  again  that  “truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,”  for  in  this  case  fiction  is  such  anondescript 
that  one  can’t  imagine  what  it  is  intended  to  re- 
present. It  comes  as  near  the  mark  as  a lie  I once 
read  about  Apostle  Jones  of  the  Mormon  Church 
marrying  a Chinese  woman,  so  as  to  have  a com. 
plete  collection  of  nationalities  in  his  family. 
Next! 

• Augusta  Joyce  Crocheron. 

South  Bountiful,  July  22nd,  1888. 


APPRECIATION. 


Office  of  the  Exponent: 

Dear  Ladies:— I have  been  very  much  grati- 
fied with  the  literary  attainments  and  pleasant  tone 
of  the  editorials  in  your  paper.  I have  certainly 
a very  different  idea  of  the  trials  and  struggles  of 
the  Mormon  Pioneers,  from  what  I have  had  be- 
fore. I wanted  to  know  the  standing  of  the 
women  rights’  advocates,  among  your  people,  and 
I have  been  gratified  indeed. 

I wish  that  I might  help  many  who  do  not  believe 
in  their  good  faith  to  feel  differently,  although  I 
could- not  myself  believe  in  the  Book  of  Mormon; 
but  the  noble,  loving  hearts,  whose  self-surrender 
is  unknown,  appeal  to  my  sympathies. 

Mrs.  A.  Clark. 

Nantucket,  R.  I. 
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HYDE  PARK  P.  A. 

The  anniversary  of  the  Primary  Association 
of  Hyde  Park  Ward,  was  held  July  9th,  1888. 
There  were  present  Stake  President  Jane  E. 
Molen,  her  acting  Counselor,  Emma  Pike,  act- 
ing Bishop,  Suel  Lamb,  and  others.  Prest. 
Amelia  Kirby  presided.  The  children  sang, 
“Dare  and  Do.”  Prayer  by  Elder  Wm.  M. 
Daines.  Singing,  “Youthful  Sonnet.”  Minutes 
of  July  9th,  1887,  and  statistical  and  financial 
reports  were  read  and  accepted. 


A good  programme  was  rendered  by  the 
children;  after  which  Stake  Prest.  Jane  E. 
Molen  spoke  to  them  on  prayer  and  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel.  Said  the  work  Sister  Eliza 
R.  Snow  Smith  had  organized  should  be 
carried  on. 

Coun.  Emma  Pike  was  pleased  with  the  way 
the  children  had  said  their  parts.  Exhorted 
all  to  be  prayerful  and  orderly  while  in  meet- 
ing. _ 

Bishop  Lamb  spoke  about  the  persecution  of 
the  Saints;  said,  “You  are  preparing  yourselves 
to  help  bear  off  the  kingdom  of  God.  Try 
and  shun  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  try  and 
repay  our  sisters  for  what  they  are  doing  for 
you  by  obeying  their  counsel,  and  trying  to  be 
good  children.” 

The  following  named  persons  were  sustained 
as  officers  of  the  Association:  Amelia  Kirby, 

President;  Johannah  M.  Peterson  and  Harriet 
Woolf,  Counselors;  Myra  Lamb  and  Phebe 
Thurston,  Assistant  Counselors;  Lydia  Daines, 
Secretary;  May  Daines,  Assistant  Secretary; 
Florence  Woolf,  Treasurer. 

Elders  Wm.  M.  Daines  and  Thos.  Duce  each 
made  encouraging  remarks. 

Prest.  Amelia  Kirby  and  Harriet  Woolf 
each  felt  pleased  with  the  meeting,  and  de- 
sired to  go  on  and  do  all  the  good  they  could. 
Thanked  the  brethren  and  sisters  for  coming 
in  to  visit  us. 

The  children  sang,  “Some  Place  For  *Me.” 
Benediction  pronounced  by  Jane  E.  Molen. 

Lydia  Daines,  Sec. 


BOX  ELDER  STAKE. 

The  quarterly  conference  of  the  Relief  So- 
ciety of  the  Box  Elder  Stake  convened  in  the 
Tabernacle  on  the  12th  of  June,  1888,  Prest. 
H.  A.  Snow  presiding.  Singing,  “Great  God, 
attend  while  Zion  sings.”  Prayer  by  Prest.  H. 
A.  Snow.  Annie  Wixom  acted  as  secretary 
pro  tern.  Roll  called.  Minutes  read  and 
accepted. 

Prest.  Snow:  “It  is  important  that  we  should 
comprehend  our  duties,  that  we  may  be  a 
mighty  band  in  Zion.  If  the  members  and 
officers  attend  to  their  duties  we  become  so 
much  stronger  and  capable  to  stand  steadfast 
and  firm  in  the  faith  in  the  various  scenes  in 
our  lives/  The  growth  and  management  of 
the  Relief  Society  devolves  on  every  one  of 
us.” 

Prest.  Jane  Pemy,  Three  Mile  Creek,  Prest. 
M.  A.  Hubbard,  Willard,  Prest.  Harriet  Hun- 
saker,  Honeyville,  Coun.  Jensen,  Mantua, 
and  Prest.  Harper  each  made  excellent  re- 
marks, and  spoke  interestingly  of  her  duties. 

Coun.  Olivia  Widerborg  made  closing  re- 
marks yi  a very  wise  and  motherly  manner. 

Singing,  “How  firm  a foundation,”  etc. 
Benediction  by  Harriet  Hunsaker. 

Afternoon  session:  Singing,  “O  God,  our 

help  in  ages  past.”  Prayer  by  Prest.  Samuel 
Smith.  Singing. 

Prest.  Susannah  P.  Booth,  Coun.  Robins, 
Snowville,  Prest.  Mary  Jensen,  Sister  Jenson 
and  Prest.  Watkins  each  spoke  intelligently  of 
the  work  in  which  she  was  engaged.  Emilia 
D.  Madsen  spoke  next. 

Prest.  Rudger  Clawson:  “The  Lord  says  He 
will  help  those  who  help  themselves.  My  sym- 
pathy is  with  the  sisters.”  Spoke  of  the  crea- 
tion. woman  was  necessary.  “The  Lord  says, 
‘Man  is  not  without  the  wcynan,  nor  woman 
without  the  man.’  Although  our  efforts  may 
seem  small,  as  though  we  did  not  accomplish 
much,  still,  if  we  give  o.ur  whole  heart  to  the 
Lord,  He  will  bless  us  and  our  progress  is 
sure.” 

Bishop  Tingy,  Prest.  S.  Smith,  Coun.  Adolph 
Madsen,  Sister  Esther  Goodliff,  and  Coun. 
Charles  Kelley  each  made  timely  aud  sugges- 
tive remarks. 

Prest.  Snow  spoke  of  the  labor  of  the  secre- 
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in  them.  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  a proper 
position,  that  the  Lord  "will  hear  and  answer 
our  prayers.  Obey  the  commands  of  God, 
and  our  faith  will  be^strengthened,  and  the  de- 
stroyer will  pass  us  by.”  Prayed  the  Lord  to 
bless  us,  and  give  us  hearts  to  understand  our 
duties. 

Bro.  Martin  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
what  had  been  said;  had  had  many  testimonies 
of  the  truth  of  this  work. 

Prest.  E.  McDonald  felt  that  we  had  truly 
had  a feast.  Gave  counsel  to  the  sisters  to 
have  a care  in  their  remarks  before  their  child- 
ren, and  not  sow  the  seeds  of  infidelity  in  their 
hearts.  “Be  careful  how  you  speak  of  your 
neighbors  before  them.”  Asked  the  Lord’s 
blessing  upon  us,  that  we  might  increase  in 
good  works. 

Conference  adjourned  for  three  months. 
Siuging,  “Think  gently  of  the  erring  one.” 
Benediction  by  C.  I.  Robson. 

Sarah  M.  Pomeroy,  Sec. 


MY  LESSON. 


and  quick  step  did  not  sound  like  a burden  to 
any  one,  and  when  I saw  her  down  on  the 
floor  with  her  little  ones,  the  proud,  happy 
look  in  her  eyes  surprised  me;  but  I was  more 
surprised  this  morning  on  looking  into  the 
wagon  after  they  were  all  ready  to  start.  I 
saw  her  in  the  centre  of  a feather  bed,  packing 
her  little*t>nes  around  her  and  covering  them 
with  bedding.  I said,  “You  look  comfort- 
able!” and  she  replied  with  one  of  her  bright 
smiles: 

“ Yes,  we  have  nothing  to  complain  of.” 

I came  back  to  my  work  with  those  words 
ringing  in  my  ears,  and  the  tears  very  close 
to  my  eyes.  Nothing  to  complain  of,  and  I, 
who  had  almost  everything,  and  could  not  find 
work  enough  to  fill  my  leisure  hours,  com- 
plained every  day. 

Dear  sisters,  this  was  my  lesson,  and  it  has 
done  me  good;  may  some  of  you  apply  it  and 
be  benefitted  by  it  as  I was. — Farm  and,  Gar- 
"'den.  Tilda. 


IN  MEMORI AM. 


taries.  “They  are  the  historians  of  our 
branch.” 

Singing,  “Now  let  us  rejoice,”  etc.  Benedic- 
tion by  Patriarch  Box. 

Annie  Wixom,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


MARICOPA  STAKE. 

Minutes  of  the  Relief  Society  Conference  of 
Maricopa  Stake,  held  at  the  Bowery,  Mesa 
City  June  21st,  1888,  Elizabeth  G.  McDonald 
presiding.  The  different  branches  of  the  So- 
ciety were  well  represented;  there  were  a num- 
ber of  the  brethren  also  present.  After  the 
usual  preliminaries  of  singing  and  prayer,  the 
roll  was  called,  and  minutes  of  previous  con- 
ference read  and  approved. 

Prest.  McDonald  expressed  her  pleasure  at 
again  meeting  in  the  capacity  of  a conference. 
Desired  the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  Saints, 
that  we  might  pass  the  time  profitably  while 
together.  There  were  but  few  of  us,  but  sup- 
posed it  was  owing  to  the  sickness  prevailing 
in  our  midst.  Had  visited  the  different  branches 
since  our  last  conference,  and  found  a good 
spirit  prevailing. 

Presidents  of  the  branch  societies  then  gave 
verbal  reports,  showing  an  increased  zeal  and 
faithfulness  of  the  few  working  bees  of  the 
hive.  Some  were  .always  making  promises  of 
their  good  intentions,  attending  meetings,  etc., 
but  scarcely  ever  came;  while  another  class 
were ' perfectly  indifferent,  whether  the  Relief 
Society  lived  or  died,  as  far  as  their  help  was 
concerned,  but  upon  the  whole  the  reports  were 
quite  favorable. 

Coun.  Sarah  E.  Russell  felt  there  were  many 
subjects  to  speak  upon,  she  scarcely  knew  what 
to  say.  Made  reference  to  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  in  our  midst.  “Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  necessity  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
that  the  Lord  would  rebuke  the  destroyer. 
Perhaps  this  was  a judgment  upon  us  for  our 
slackness  in  regard  to  our  duties”  Had  re- 
ceived great  comfort  from  the  visits  of  the 
teachers. 

Coun.  Morris  said,  “Let  us  go  to  the  Lord 
for  strengfli  to  carry  us  through  our  trials. 
Felt  to  respond  cheerfully  to  every  call  made 
upon  her. 

Prest.  Charles  I.  Robson  felt  the  importance 
of  the  times  we  are  living  in;  thought  the  day 
was  near  at  hand  when  the  reign  of  righteous- 
ness would  commence  upon  the  earth.  “How 
many  of  us  are  living  so  that  we  are  prepared 
to.  cope  with  the  power  of  the  destroyer?” 
Spoke  feelingly  of  the  spirit  of  infidelity  which 
is  prevailing  with  our  children;  appealed  to  the 
sisters  to  assist  the  brethren  in  checking  this  in 
our  midst.  Could  trace  it  in  a great  measure 
to  our  schools  as  they  were  taught;  suggested 
having  schools  of  our  own , where  the  -princi- 
ples of  the  Gospel  could  be  taught.  “Our 
children  are  our  glory.  What  sorrow  to  the 
fond  parent  to  see  his  children  growing  up  in 
infidelity,  without  the  power  to  check  it.  Sis- 
ters, visit  the  sick,  and  comfort  them,  speak 
cheeriug  words  and  administer  to  their  wants. 
The  brethren,  also,  should  exercise  faith  in 
God,  that  when  they  are  called  upon  to  ad- 
minister to  the  sick,  they  can  do  so  with  power. 
Let  us  live  so  that  we  can  lay  claim  to  the 
promises  of  God  unto  us.” 

Coun.  Collings  Hakes  said,  “We  must  be 
consistent  in  our  course,  and  practice  the  princi- 
ples we  profess.”  * * Referred 

to  the  spirit  that,  governs  the  world.  “There 
is  no  religion  in  it.  Fathers  and  mothers 
should  be  awake  to  their  duties  in  regard  to 
their  children.  Let  us  live  so  that  the  power 
of  the  destroyer  may  be  rebuked  in  the  name 
of  Israel’s  God.” 

Bro.  Charles  Allen  made  reference  to  the 
words  of  Apostle  Thatcher — that  the  Lord 
would  continue  these  trials  until  the  people 
forsook  their  evil  ways.  “These  trials  are  for 
our  good,  and  we  should  acknowledge  His  hand 


I will  try  to  tell  about  a lesson  I learned  to- 
day, in  hopes  it  will  benefit  some  one  else,  if 
we  only  remember  it.  Last  night  Ned  and  his 
father  had  just  lit  the  lamp  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  I Ifcid  finished  my  kitchen  work,  and  joiued 
them,  where  we  three,  and  no  more,  were  to 
enjoy  a long  evening  reading  aloud  from  one 
of  Mrs.  Holmes’  works,  when  some  one 
knocked  at  the  front  door — a man  to  ask  if  his 
wife  and  little  ones  could  come  in  and  make  a 
bed  on  the  floor,  as  it  was  too  cold  to  sleep  in 
the  wagon.  We  told  him  he  could  have  the 
kitchen  and  cook-stove  to  use  as  he  pleased,  if 
that  would  suit  him.  He  was  very  glad  to 
get  any  accomodation,  as  no  one  likes  to  have 
their  house  littered  and  filled  with  movers, 
especially  when  there  are  children.  I sup- 
posed there  were  three  or  five,  perhaps,  but 
after  taking  a lamp  to  the  kitchen  and  throwing 
a pan  of  chips  into  the  stove  to  make  a hot 
fire,  for  it  was  very  cold,  Will  threw  open  the 
door,  and  in  marched  nine  persons,  where  there 
was  room  for  us  three  if  we  were  all  good  na- 
tured.  I saw  there  was  no  room  for  the  mother 
with  a baby  in  her  arms,  so  I took  her  into 
our  room.  She  began  to  unwrap  what  I took 
to  be  a child  about  a year  old,  in  very  poor 
health. 

I said,  “Your  baby  is  not  well?” 

She  replied,  “This  is  not  a baby,  I have  two 
younger  than  this  one;  he  is  a little  unfortunate 
from  spinal  disease,  and  is  eight  years  old.” 

I could  not  look  any  longer,  for  I saw  that 
the  light  was  gone  from  his  eyes  and  reason 
had  fled.  I said: 

“Oh,  how  much  better  off  he  would  be  if  he 
could  be  laid  away  to  rest  forever.” 

She  looked  up  at  me  surprised,  and  ex- 
plained that  those  we  cared  for  the  most  we 
loved  the  most,  and  if  there  could  be  any  differ- 
ence, she  would  mourn  for  this  one  more  than 
any  of  the  rest.  He  did  not  suffer  now,  but 
for  two  years  he  had  screamed  night  and  day, 
except  when  under  the  influence  of  opiates, 
and  often  big  drops  of  cold  sweat  would  drop 
from  his  forehead.  That  was  all  over  now, 
and  she  could  love  him  and  care  for  him,  and 
it  seemed  such  a pleasure  for  her  to  do  so,  and 
while  she  was  nursing  and  raising  others  he 
was  her  chief  care;  all  his  food  had  to  be  made 
soft  and  put  far  back  on  his  tongue,  for  while 
he  could  swallow,  he  could  not  chew  anything. 
She  wrapped  him  up  in  his  blanket,  and  laid 
him  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  as  you  would 
a rag  doll,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  prepare 
supper  for  her  husband,  hired  man  and  other 
little  ones. 

I shut  the -door,  and  thought  of  my  tall, 
happy  boy  and  pleasant  home,  and  said  to  my- 
self, “Surely  this  woman’s  burden  is  greater 
than  she  can  bear.”  But  her  pleasant  voice 


Sister  Sarah  Moulton,  the  dearly  beloved  wife  of  Thomas 
Moulton,  died  July  7th,  1888,  aged  71  years,  i month  and 
7 days.  Deceased  was  born  at  Rushton,  Northhampton- 
shire,  June  5th,  1817.  Embraced  the  Gospel  in  December, 
1840,  near  her  native  place.  Her  posterity,  living  and  dead, 
number  91. 

She  was  always  a true  Latter-day  Saint,  having  crossed  the 
plains  with  the  handcart  company,  and  endured  without 
murmuring  the  trials  they  passed  through.  She  was  always 
at  her  post  in  the  Relief  Society,  Primary  Association  and 
Sunday  School,  giving  counsel  to  the  children  of  -the 
Saints.  Her  loss  is  deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  her 

Weep  not  Cor  me,  dear  friends,  be  still, 

1 must  obey  my  Father’s  will^ 

If  called  to  leave  you,  do  not  mourn, 

Think  on  the  day  when  I'll  return. 

And  if  your  love  is  fixed  on  me, 

Think  of  the  place  where  I shall  be; 

There’s  thrones,  dominions,  kingdoms  there, 

Come,  strive  with  me  those  joys  to  share, 

Sit  down  with  Him,  the  Great  1 Am, 

To  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. 

From  the  Heber  West  Ward  Relief  Society. 


R.K.  THOMAS 


EAGLE  EMPORIUM 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  # 


The  Leading  Retail 

Cash.  House. 


R.K.THOMAS 


Special  to  the  Ladies. 


AT  TEASDEL’S 

Will  be  found  th  1 latest  styles  and  productions 

in 

LACES,  RUCHES,  EMBRODERIES, 
FANS,  GLOVES,  PARASOLS, 
RIBBONS,  COLLARS,  TIES 

And  an  elegant  assortment  of 

ID  IRj  IT  (300IDS. 

Special  department  for  Ladies’  Misses’  and  In- 
fant’s Shoes. 

112,  114,  116,  118  East  Temple  Street 


